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Surrealism 


By  GASTON  ORIEL 

SHOULD  we  call  it  a  dead  thing,  or  is  it 
still  alive?  Neither  one  nor  the  other. 
The  answer  comes  from  a  wonderful 
concept:  man  projected  into  the  reality  of 
his  dream,  a  desire  as  young  and  as  old  as 
human  thought.  The  merit  of  Surrealism, 
consists  in  systematizing  this  concept,  in 
establishing  the  reason  for  its  existence.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  art  or  of  literature,  but 
of  an  “immediate”  realization  of  the  deepest 
part  of  one’s  self.  It  is  difficult  to  bring  out 
the  black  light :  the  dream,  the  unconscious, 
the  poetry.  Nevertheless  we  shall  try  to  ap¬ 
proach  its  secrets. 

Before  attempting  this  perilous  voyage 
we  should  like  to  take. a  glance  at  those 
men  who  lived  through  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  adventures  of  this  half<en- 
tury.  The  most  important  of  these  are 
Andre  Breton,  Paul  Eluard,  Louis  Aragon, 
Benjamin  Peret,  Philippe  Soupault.  Surreal¬ 
ism,  which  had  been  preceded  by  Cubism 
and  Futurism,  was  born  out  of  Dadaism 
after  the  First  World  War.  Dadaism  orig¬ 
inated  at  Zurich  on  February  3,  1916.  Its 
father  was  the  Romanian  p)oet  Tristan 
Tzara;  the  baptismal  formula  of  Dadaism 
is:  “Thought  takes  place  in  the  mouth.” 
This  emphasis  on  the  mouth  anticipates  the 
automatism  of  Surrealism.  For  the  mo¬ 
ment,  the  aim  is  simply  to  destroy  the  old 
literary  temple.  Tzara  makes  a  clean  sweep. 
From  this  clean  sweep  came  Surrealism. 

At  first  attached  to  Dadaism,  the  surreal¬ 
ists  mounted  their  own  horse  about  1922. 
From  one  horse  they  expanded  to  a  stable. 


That  did  not  always  go  on  without  kicks. 
Quite  a  few  left  the  paddock  bruised  and 
wounded.  In  what  race  did  our  favorites 
enter  ?  They  returned  disillusioned  from  the 
First  World  War.  Their  minds,  though  po¬ 
etic,  could  not  go  back  to  “N’y  touchez  pas, 
il  est  brisc.”  They  wanted  to  get  to  the  heart 
of  men  and  of  things.  The  surrealist  formu¬ 
la  was  to  be  offered  as  the  perfect  way  to 
knowledge  which  would  allow  men  to  pass 
beyond  literature  in  order  to  reach  that  self- 
realization,  that  communion  which  Lau- 
treamont,  one  of  the  leaders,  recommended 
in  his  aphorism  made  famous  by  Andre  Bre¬ 
ton:  “Poetry  must  be  made  by  all.  Not  by 
one.”  The  war  had  proved  that  reason  is 
less  reasonable  than  the  dream;  make  room 
therefore  for  onirism,  the  search  for  a  reality 
deeper  than  appearances. 

At  the  same  time  a  psychiatrist  from  Vi¬ 
enna,  Sigmund  Freud,  was  busy  finding  the 
same  supreme  truth.  It  is  an  expression  of 
this  age  which  is  aroused  by  kicking  out 
logic  and  determinism  to  discover  relativ¬ 
ism  and  the  omnipotence  of  the  subcon¬ 
scious.  The  surrealists,  basing  their  theories 
on  this  parallel  current,  reinforced  their  po¬ 
sition  and  advanced  with  renewed  ardor 
into  a  world  which  they  had  revealed  by  a 
systematic  process.  Andre  Breton  says: 
“The  methods  of  logic  today  are  no  longer 
to  be  employed  except  for  the  solving  of  sec¬ 
ondary  problems. . . .  Absolute  rationalism, 
which  remains  in  vogue,  allows  us  to  con¬ 
sider  only  facts  closely  dependent  on  our  ex¬ 
perience.  ...  It  is  useless  to  add  that  limits 
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have  been  set  to  experience  itself.  It  turns 
in  a  cage  from  which  it  is  more  and  more 
difficult  to  release  it.  It  is  dependent  also 
upon  immediate  utility  and  is  guarded  by 
common  sense.  .  .  .  On  the  strength  of  the 
discoveries  of  Freud  a  current  of  opinion  is 
taking  form  by  means  of  which  the  explorer 
of  the  human  mind  will  be  able  to  push  his 
investigations  further,  no  longer  consider¬ 
ing  merely  the  harsh  realities.  But  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  point  out  that  no  method  is  pre¬ 
scribed  a  priori  for  carrying  on  this  under¬ 
taking,  that  until  further  orders  it  can  pass 
for  being  just  as  much  within  the  province 
of  poets  as  of  scientists  and  that  its  success 
does  not  depend  upon  the  more  or  less  ca¬ 
pricious  paths  that  will  be  followed.  .  . 

Knowledge  turns  up  its  nose  at  reason. 
In  its  turn  poetry  will  bring  to  light  the  un¬ 
known  man.  It  is  sufficient  to  let  it  act.  The 
poet  had  been  a  seer,  he  has  become  a  ma¬ 
gician,  transforming  the  world  and  life.  No 
longer  are  there  barriers  between  the  world 
and  reality.  Everything  is  fused  into  a  su¬ 
perreality  which  is  projected  upon  the  won¬ 
derful.  This  projection  is  obtained  by  auto¬ 
matic  writing:  “Secrets  of  the  magic  sur¬ 
realist  art.  Written  surrealist  composition, 
or  first  and  final  draft:  Get  writing  ma¬ 
terials,  after  settling  down  in  a  place  as 
favorable  as  possible  for  the  concentration 
of  your  mind  on  itself.  Put  yourself  in  the 
most  passive  or  receptive  mood  possible. 
Disregard  your  genius,  your  talents  and 
those  of  all  others.  Tell  yourself  that  litera¬ 
ture  is  the  dreariest  road  which  leads  any¬ 
where.  Write  quickly  without  any  precon¬ 
ceived  subject,  quickly  enough  so  as  not  to 
hold  back  and  not  to  be  tempted  to  read 
what  you  have  written.  The  first  sentence 
will  come  of  itself.  ...  It  is  rather  difficult 
to  express  one’s  opinion  on  the  following 
sentence  ...  It  should  not  matter  much  to 
you  anyway.  Continue  as  long  as  you  like. 
Trust  in  the  inexhaustible  character  of  the 
murmur.  .  .  .”  (Andre  Breton). 

This  does  not  imply  that  all  automatic 
writing  is  equally  valuable.  Subconscious 
minds  are  not  all  of  the  same  quality  and 


show  very  different  characteristics.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  surrealist  manner  depends  es¬ 
sentially  upon  the  “inner”  world.  The 
painter,  for  example,  will  project  on  a  can¬ 
vas  a  model,  an  interior  landscape.  Andre 
Breton  defines  Surrealism  as  follows:  “Sur¬ 
realism,  masculine  noun.  Psychic  pure  auto¬ 
matism  by  which  one  proposes  to  express, 
either  verbally  or  in  writing,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  the  true  operations  of  thought.  A 
dictation  of  thought,  in  the  absence  of  any 
control  exercised  by  reason  or  ethics.  Ency. 
Philos.  Surrealism  depends  upon  the  belief 
in  the  higher  reality  of  certain  forms  of  as¬ 
sociations  previously  neglected,  in  the  total 
power  of  the  dream,  in  the  unprejudiced 
thought  process.  It  tends  to  destroy  all  other 
psychic  mechanisms  and  to  replace  them  in 
the  solution  of  the  principal  problems  of 
life.  .  .  .”  It  is  the  formula  which  would 
allow  one  to  explore  to  the  marrow  a  mean¬ 
ing  (sens)  latent  since  the  origin  of  litera¬ 
ture:  “Heraclitus  is  a  surrealist  in  dia¬ 
lectics  . . .  Lulle  in  definition  . . .  Baudelaire 
in  ethics  . . .  Rimbaud  in  the  practice  of  life. 

.  .  .”  (Andre  Breton). 

In  order  to  work  the  surrealist  mine  more 
deeply,  the  group  founded  a  “Bureau  de 
Recherches”  at  15,  rue  de  Crenelle.  Discov¬ 
eries  from  the  most  diverse  sources  were  “to 
result  in  a  new  declaration  of  the  rights  of 
man.”  The  bureau  had  its  newspaper:  La 
Revolution  Surr6aliste.  One  could  find  in  it 
important  texts  on  dreams,  automatic  writ¬ 
ing,  stimulating  photographs  of  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  nature.  Later  came  the  Minotaure, 
an  expensive  magazine  with  lavish  illustra¬ 
tions.  Finally,  in  1938,  came  the  Internation¬ 
al  Exposition  of  Surrealism  at  which  Ger¬ 
many,  England,  Austria,  Belgium,  Den¬ 
mark,  Spain,  the  United  States,  France, 
Italy,  Romania,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Ja¬ 
pan  and  Czechoslovakia  displayed  paint¬ 
ings,  sculpture,  books,  engravings,  photo¬ 
graphs,  drawings  in  a  completely  new  set¬ 
ting.  For  a  long  time  the  group  prolonged 
its  youth  by  the  virulence  of  its  manifesta¬ 
tions.  Scandals,  stinging  pamphlets  demon¬ 
strated  the  vitality  of  a  bewildering  school. 
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“Surrealism  arose  from  an  affirmation  of 
faith  in  the  genius  of  youth,”  said  Andre 
Breton. 

The  vitality  of  Surrealism  was  so  perva¬ 
sive  that  it  is  the  only  group  which  may 
rightly  be  called  a  school  during  the  period 
between  the  two  wars,  and  it  continues  to 
make  itself  felt  in  the  more  popular  fields. 
Its  influence  reached  and  still  reaches  all  the 
arts  and  all  countries.  In  all  fields  even  to¬ 
day  there  is  no  means  of  expression  which 
has  not  been  greatly  affected  by  Surrealism. 
Fashions,  posters,  displays,  finally  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  movies,  decoration,  all  show  traces 
of  it  and  the  latest  variety  of  Existentialism 
is  not  beyond  its  reach.  In  1934,  Andie  Bre¬ 
ton  could  already  say,  and  it  has  since  been 
confirmed :  “Surrealism,  pursuing  its  course, 
has  tumultuously  invaded  not  only  art,  but 
life;  it  has  developed  states  of  conscience, 
upset  walls  behind  which  from  time  imme¬ 
morial  it  was  thought  impossible  to  see,  and 
more  and  more  people  agree  that  it  has 
modified  sensibility;  it  has  brought  about 
the  taking  of  a  decisive  step  towards  the  uni¬ 


fication  of  the  personality,  of  that  person¬ 
ality  which  it  had  found  closer  and  closer  to 
decomposition.  Surrealism  is  at  the  opposite 
pole  from  the  theory  of  art  for  art’s  sake, 
it  is  a  new  way  of  living  which  makes  use 
of  the  ‘daily-wonderful,’  the  ‘precious-won¬ 
derful’  in  a  mosaic  which  is  sometimes  scato¬ 
logical.” 

It  is  upon  these  facts,  which  seem  contra¬ 
dictory  to  cruder  minds  (our  contradic¬ 
tions  inust  be  considered  as  the  sign  of  that 
abnormality  of  the  mind  which  may  pass 
for  our  highest  dignity.  Let  us  repeat  that 
we  believe  in  the  power  of  contradiction; 
of  an  internal  prescription  for  the  service  of 
all;  of  the  wonderful,  based  upon  the  hu¬ 
man  substrata;  of  light  and  darkness),  that 
Surrealism  gives  us  back  our  childhood  and 
its  dreams.  It  plunges  us  naked  into  a  puri¬ 
fying  bath  to  remove  the  grime  of  literature. 
Where  the  conventions  are  broken,  “essen¬ 
tial”  nature  reappears.  The  morbid  charac¬ 
ter  which  sometimes  seems  inherent  in  Sur¬ 
realism  is  due  to  the  repression  caused  by 
centuries  of  lies,  hypocrisy,  crimes,  exploita¬ 
tions,  war,  all  exploding  into  this  liberation. 
The  liberated  soul  can  recover  its  original 
freshness  and  the  splendors  of  primitivism. 

People  talk  about  the  death  of  Surrealism. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  likewise 
talk  about  a  death  of  freedom.  Surrealism 
is  a  dangerous  thing  for  men  who  cham¬ 
pion  oppression.  Certainly  the  surrealist 
bomb  is  not  lacking  in  power.  “Above  all 
we  must  make  men  despair  of  themselves 
and  of  society.  This  massacre  of  hope  will 
give  birth  to  a  hope  that  is  bloody  and  piti¬ 
less:  the  hope  of  enduring  by  our  very  re¬ 
fusal  to  want  to  endure.  Our  discoveries  are 
those  of  the  bursting  and  dissolution  of  all 
that  is  organized.  .  .  .”  Moving  straight 
ahead,  resolutely  neglecting  to  guard  its 
rear.  Surrealism  leaves  an  uninteresting 
country  behind  to  push  forward  into  a 
world  where  every  desire  is  realized.  The 
eternal  wish  of  man  who  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone. 

These  indefatigable  explorers  ask :  “What 
has  been  the  decisive  encounter  in  your 
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life  ?”  “Why  do  you  write  ?”  “Is  suicide  a  so¬ 
lution?”  “What  do  you  hope  from  love?” 

The  reply: 

A  nti-culture :  primitivism. 

Blac\-humor:  stupid  explosion  of  a 
world  which  mocks  at  itself. 

Mad4ove:  exclusive  love,  resistless  power 
of  desire  against  the  conventions.  Enlist¬ 
ment  of  our  spiritual  reality  in  the  service 
of  the  external  world. 

Paranoia:  that  which  tends  to  the  total 
discredit  of  the  world  and  of  reality. 

Collective-poetry :  made  by  all,  not  by  one. 

Objective-chance:  news  items,  unusual 
combinations  of  circumstances  that  escape 
logic  but  reveal  the  key  to  intimate  prob¬ 
lems,  objectifying  conscious  and  uncon¬ 
scious  desires,  so  that  desire  and  reality  are 
“communicating  vessels.”  According  to  Bre¬ 
ton  there  is  “a  common  denominator  situ¬ 
ated  in  the  mind  of  man  and  which  is 
nothing  but  his  desire,”  in  other  words, 
“chance  is  the  meeting  of  an  external  cau¬ 
sality  and  an  internal  finality,  a  form  of 
manifestation  of  exterior  necessity  which 
forces  its  way  into  the  human  subcon¬ 
scious.” 

Daily-wonderful:  “The  whole  fauna  of 
the  imagination  and  their  marine  vegeta¬ 
tion,  as  if  by  a  hair  of  shadow,  is  lost  and 
perpetuates  itself  in  the  dimly  lighted  zones 
of  human  activity.  It  is  there  that  the  great 


spiritual  lighthouses  appear,  close  in  form  to 
impurcr  signs.  The  door  to  the  mystery  is 
opened  by  a  human  weakness,  and  now  wc 
are  in  the  kingdoms  of  shadow.  One  false  ^ 

step,  one  mumbled  syllable  reveal  the  I 

thought  of  a  man.”  (Aragon.)  From  this 
solution  bursts  forth  total  freedom  in  all 
fields. 

Sexual  freedom:  Freudism,  mad  love. 

Freedom  of  style:  automatic  writing;  in¬ 
terpretation  of  dreams;  projection  of  the  I 
subconscious. 

Social  freedom:  permanent  revolution; 
abolition  of  the  conventions;  liberation  of 
man. 

Freedom  of  thought:  Glorification  of 
madness;  paranoic  criticism;  onirism.  I 

This  powerful  advanced  post  of  total 
freedom  is  the  surrealist  springboard  from 
which  leaps  “desire,”  its  great  act  of  faith. 
Surrealism  is  the  expression  of  a  period  that 
rejects  the  debris  of  a  bankrupt  civilization 
which,  from  disasters  to  wars,  from  oppres-  * 
sion  to  the  charnel-house,  has  found  no  solu¬ 
tion  but  the  atomic  bomb.  Surrealism  strives 
to  liberate  man  from  dictatorships,  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  they  come  from,  tyrannies  of  the 
mind,  the  body,  of  man,  of  money  or  of 
steel.  Liberation  of  man  by  man.  Surrealism 
marks  the  loftiest  attempt  of  the  mind  to-  \ 
ward  freedom. 

Paris 


Plans  have  been  made  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
to  honor  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  Leonardo 
da  V^inci’s  birth  on  April  15,  1952,  but  naturally  Italy 
has  a  program  extending  to  all  the  major  cities  and 
to  the  town  of  Vinci  itself  which  gave  its  name  to  his 
family.  The  celebrations  there  include  complete  resto¬ 
ration  of  Leonardo’s  birthplace  and  of  the  Castle,  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  permanent  center  of  studies  to  promote 
research  on  Leonardo’s  life  and  works,  erection  of  a 
monument,  and  an  exhibition  of  documents. 

Jean  Cocteau  to  the  Americans,  as  quoted  by  Peter 
Broich  in  Dir  Drutsche  Rundschau:  "Neither  weapons 
nor  wealth  will  save  you.  You  will  be  saved  by  your 
minority  of  thinkers.  Your  salvation  will  come  from 
your  hidden  hearts,  from  your  slender  purses,  from  the 
madness  of  your  Edgar  Allen  Poes — in  short,  from 
your  poets,  no  matter  what  ink  they  write  with.’’ 


A  conference  of  Renaissance  scholars  living  in  the 
South-Central  region  of  the  United  States  will  be  held 
on  April  26,  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman, 
Okla.  This  will  be  part  of  a  celebration  of  the  four 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Edmund  Spenser. 

Miss  Marianne  Moore,  who  recently  won  the  Bol- 
lingen  Poetry  Prize  of  $1,000,  was  also  one  of  the 
winners  of  the  third  annual  National  Book  Awards. 
She  shared  the  latter  honors  with  James  Jones  and 
Rachel  L.  Carson,  the  former  for  From  Herr  to 
Eternity  and  the  latter  for  The  Sea  Around  Vs.  The 
awards  are  offered  by  the  American  Book  Publishers 
Council,  the  American  Booksellers  Assn.,  and  the 
Book  Manufacturers  Institute. 

The  Prix  Femina  for  1951  has  been  awarded  to 
Anne  de  Tourville  for  her  novel  Jahadao. 


Stefan  Zweig,  Literary  Mediator 


February  1952  brought  the  tenth  anni-  it,  his  universal  love,  his  enthusiasm  and 

versary  of  the  death  of  Stefan  Zweig.  feeling  of  exaltation.  What  is  important  for 

During  World  War  II  when  the  situ-  Zweig  is  not  so  much  Verhaeren  as  a  lit- 

ation  gave  cause  for  great  alarm,  when  his  erary  model — most  of  Zweig’s  own  poetry 

beloved  Europe,  his  spiritual  home  which  was  written  before  he  was  forty — ^but  Ver- 

hc  had  descried  so  vividly  and  poignantly  haeren’s  Weltanschauung,  his  unique  affir- 

in  The  World  of  Yesterday  seemed  irre-  mation  of  life.  Zweig  was  particularly  at- 

trievably  lost,  when  there  appeared  to  be  tracted  by  the  fact  that  Verhaeren’s  work 

no  prospect  of  such  cultural  cooperation  reflected  all  aspects  of  contemporary  life, 

among  the  nations  of  Europe  as  Zweig  had  What  others  regarded  as  a  barren  field  for 

striven  for  all  his  life,  he  committed  suicide  poetry— the  machines,  the  big  cities,  indus- 

in  Brazil.  Stefan  Zweig,  the  modern  hu-  trial  life,  the  masses  of  the  people,  the  entire 

manist  and  “good  European,”  felt  alien,  fermentof  modern  civilization— Verhaeren 

outcast,  unwanted  in  the  world  of  today  considered  eminently  fertile  for  poetic  ex- 
which  was  depriving  him  of  the  intellectual-  pression.  Zweig  regarded  Verhaeren’s  work 
spiritual  foundations  of  his  existence.  This  as  a  lyrical  encyclopedia  of  our  times;  to 
may  be  one  explanation  for  his  still  highly  him  the  admired  master  was  the  Walt  Whit- 
problematical  suicide.  man  of  Europe.  Some  of  Verhaeren’s  pre- 

Stefan  Zweig  wrote  significant  works  in  cepts  became  Zweig  s  own  and  significantly 
almost  every  literary  form.  His  fiction  and  shaped  his  literary  career:  Admirer  cest 
his  biographical  writings  achieved  such  uni¬ 
versal  popularity  that  he  became  the  most 
translated  writer  of  our  time.  However,  an 
aspect  of  Zweig’s  creativeness  as  yet  insuf¬ 
ficiently  appreciated  may  turn  out  to  be  his 
most  characteristic  and  most  lasting  con¬ 
tribution  to  world  literature:  his  transla¬ 
tions,  Nachdichtungen,  critical  essays,  and 
introductions — in  brief,  Stefan  Zweig’s 
work  as  a  Mittler  in  modern  European  lit¬ 
erature. 

His  first  great  idol  was  the  Belgian  poet 
Emile  Verhaeren,  whom  Zweig  served 
with  a  perseverance,  devotion,  and  effective¬ 
ness  which  is  rare  in  modern  literary  his¬ 
tory.  Zweig’s  relationship  to  Verhaeren  con¬ 
tains  the  essence  of  his  philosophy  of  trans¬ 
lation  and  criticism,  and  of  his  activities  as 
a  mediator.  The  Austrian’s  initial  lack  of 
self-sufficiency  may  have  made  him  respond 
all  the  more  strongly  to  certain  antithetical 
traits  which  he  found  in  the  Belgian  poet: 
the  hymnal  spirit  of  Verhaeren’s  poetry,  his 
prodigious  strength  and  life-affirming  spir- 
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grandir,”  “Admirez-vous  Ics  uns  les  autrcs,” 
and  “Toutc  la  vie  cst  dans  I’essor.”  Enthusi¬ 
asm  as  creative  power — that  was  Verhae- 
ren’s  invaluable  message  to  Zweig. 

Several  years  of  self-effacing  service  on 
Zweig’s  part  and  twelve  years  of  the  closest 
friendship  between  him  and  Verhaeren  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  introducing  Verhaeren  to  the 
German-speaking  world  and  produced 
some  of  the  finest  translations  in  world  lit¬ 
erature.  Stefan  Zweig’s  edition  of  Ver¬ 
haeren  was  published  by  the  Insel-Verlag  in 
1910.  It  consisted  of  a  Verhaeren  mono¬ 
graph  by  Zweig,  a  volume  of  Zweig’s  Nach- 
dichtungen  of  fifty-one  poems,  and  Ver- 
haeren’s  three  dramas  Das  Kloster,  Philipp 
II,  and  Helenas  Heiml^ehr.  It  would  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say,  as  did  Paul  Zech,  that 
Verhaeren’s  international  fame  dates  from 
the  publication  of  this  edition,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  Zweig’s 
pioneer  work.  Zweig,  to  be  sure,  did  not 
lack  distinguished  supporters  in  his  spon¬ 
sorship  of  Verhaeren  in  Germany.  Richard 
Dehmel,  Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  Stefan 
George,  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  and  Jo¬ 
hannes  Schlaf — all  first-rate  translators 
themselves — were  interested  in  the  Belgian, 
and  Rilke  and  George  even  published  Ver¬ 
haeren  translations  of  their  own.  During 
the  first  World  War  the  unexpected  but 
perhaps  all-too-human  happened.  Even 
Verhaeren,  the  proclaimer  of  the  gospel  of 
humanity,  goodness,  and  mercy,  became  a 
prey  of  the  hysteria  of  hatred,  and  in  works 
like  La  Belgique  sanglante  intoned  hymns 
of  hate  against  Germany.  Stefan  Zweig, 
who  sought  to  restore  the  community  of 
European  intellectuals  during  the  war, 
never  lost  his  faith  in  Verhaeren,  however, 
and  in  1917  published  his  Erinnerungen  an 
Emile  Verhaeren,  a  work  which  effectively 
supplements  his  earlier  biography.  Ver¬ 
haeren  had  been  able  to  contact  Zweig 
through  an  intermediary  and  assure  him  of 
his  unbroken  friendship  before  he  was  fatal¬ 
ly  injured  by  a  locomotive  late  in  1916. 

Zweig’s  second  great  friend  and  guiding 
star  was  Romain  Rolland,  whom  Zweig  met 


in  Paris  a  few  years  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  Stefan  Zweig  regarded  Jean-Chris- 
tophe  as  the  first  consciously  European 
novel,  the  first  urgent  appeal  for  inter-Eu¬ 
ropean  understanding  and  unity.  During 
World  War  I  Zweig  and  Rolland  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  tried  to  rally  Europe’s  intellectuals 
around  the  cause  of  peace  and  sanity.  Rol- 
land’s  courageous,  uncompromising  stand 
aroused  Zweig’s  admiration  and  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Their  friendship  extended  over  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Second  World  War  terminated  their 
lively  correspondence.  Zweig  translated  sev¬ 
eral  Rolland  works  into  German,  including 
the  drama  Le  temps  viendra  and  the  novel 
Clerambault.  Zweig’s  book  on  Romain  Rol¬ 
land  appeared  in  1921.  This  work  and  the 
earlier  one  on  Verhaeren  aimed  at  present¬ 
ing  these  beloved  personalities,  as  yet  little 
known  outside  their  native  countries,  to  the 
German-speaking  world.  They  are  there¬ 
fore  panegyrics,  inspiring  manifestos  of  ad¬ 
miration  and  love,  rather  than  objective 
biographical-critical  studies.  On  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  Rolland’s  sixtieth  birthday  in  1926, 
the  friends  Stefan  Zweig,  Maxim  Gorky, 
and  Georges  Duhamel  published  the  Liber 
Amicorum  Romain  Rolland  which  contains 
short  contributions  by  131  friends  and  ad¬ 
mirers — a  veritable  Who’s  Who  of  interna¬ 
tional  literature. 

Zweig’s  interest  in  Paul  Verlaine  pro¬ 
duced  significant  results,  but  cannot  be 
compared  to  his  efforts  devoted  to  Verhac- 
ren  and  Rolland.  Verlaine  hardly  needed 
a  German  propagator,  since  he  has  been 
the  French  poet  most  translated  into  Ger¬ 
man.  Many  German  men  of  letters  writing 
between  1890  and  1914  translated  Verlaine, 
and  many  of  them  published  critical  studies. 
Zweig  served  Verlaine  mainly  as  a  critic 
and  editor.  Following  the  publication  of  his 
anthology  of  Verlaine  translations  in  1902, 
Zweig  wrote  a  brief  biography  of  Verlaine 
in  1905.  The  big  German  edition  of  Verlaine 
appeared  in  1922  under  Zweig’s  editorship, 
with  one  volume  containing  the  prose 
works  and  the  other  presenting  the  best 
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available  translations  of  one-third  of  Ver¬ 
laine’s  lyric  poetry.  Zweig  had  planned  this 
edition  before  the  war,  as  a  monument  to 
the  French  poet  whose  work  he  considered 
closest  to  the  German  Lied.  The  war  de¬ 
layed  publication.  “Do  not  forget,”  Zweig 
wrote  to  Julius  Bab  in  November  of  1919, 
“that  this  work  is  now  doubly  important 
as  a  representation  of  an  intellectual  atti¬ 
tude,  as  a  sign  that  Germany’s  poets  are 
not  participating  in  the  stupid  attempt  to 
split  up  art — which  is  truly  one — into  hos¬ 
tile  boundary  lines  of  nations  and  lan¬ 
guages.”  Thus  Zweig’s  Verlaine  edition, 
once  planned  as  a  purely  literary  matter, 
now  enabled  literary  Germany  to  show  that 
there  was  no  intellectual  war  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  France. 

Zweig’s  book  on  Marceline  Desbordes- 
Valmore  represents  pioneer  work  of  the 
first  importance.  Balzac,  Verlaine,  and 
other  titans  of  French  literature  knew  and 
admired  this  unique  poetess,  but  she  was 
nearly  forgotten  in  twentieth-century 
France  and  Germany.  Zweig  wrote  a  brief 
biography  of  her,  intended  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  poems,  autobiographi¬ 
cal  fragments,  and  letters  of  the  poetess. 
Friderike  Maria  Zweig  collaborated  with 
her  husband  in  this  volume,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1920  and  in  revised  form  in  1927. 

Stefan  Zweig  edited  and  introduced 
many  other  Collected  Works  or  selections 
from  the  literatures  of  the  world.  Jointly 
with  Camill  HofJmann  he  translated  and 
edited  Charles  Baudelaire’s  Gedichte  in 
Vers  und  Prosa  (1902).  K.  L.  Ammer’s 
translation  of  Rimbaud,  with  Zweig’s  in¬ 
troductory  essay,  appeared  in  1907.  Zweig’s 
edition  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  Literarische  Por- 
trdts  aus  dem  Fran\reich  des  ly.  bis  79. 
Jahrhunderts  appeared  in  1923.  Friderike 
Maria  Zweig  and  Zweig’s  friends  Raoul 
Auernheimer,  Erwin  Rieger,  and  Paul 
Stefan  were  among  the  translators.  An 
edition  of  Chateaubriand  followed  in  1924 
and  Maxim  Gorky’s  Erzdhlungen  in  1931. 
Zweig  also  wrote  a  great  number  of  intro¬ 
ductions  to  books  by  men  like  Bahr,  Ginz- 


key,  Jacobsen,  Lemonnier,  Robakidse,  and 
Bloch,  and  an  impressive  variety  of  critical 
essays  and  lectures,  e.g.,  those  on  Rilke, 
Gorky,  Rodin,  Wassermann,  Hearn,  Joyce, 
Schweitzer,  Drinkwater,  Carossa,  and 
Proust.  Works  of  this  type  are  contained 
in  the  volumes  Begegnungen  mit  Men- 
schen,  Buchern,  Stadten  which  Zweig  him¬ 
self  compiled  in  1937,  and  Zeit  und  Welt, 
a  volume  published  posthumously  by 
Zweig’s  literary  executor,  Richard  Frieden- 
thal. 

Zweig’s  sympathetic  efforts  as  a  mediator 
were  by  no  means  confined  to  literature. 
We  know  his  abiding  interest  in  music  and 
musicians,  his  essays  on  his  friends  Tosca¬ 
nini,  Busoni,  and  Bruno  Walter,  and  his 
support  of  the  Jewish  painter  and  book  il¬ 
lustrator  E.  M.  Lilien,  the  Belgian  woodcut 
artist  Frans  Masereel,  and  the  deaf  sculptor 
Gustinus  Ambrosi. 

Characteristically,  Zweig  wrote  warm, 
enthusiastic  letters  to  publishers,  critics,  and 
friends,  drawing  their  attention  to  a  new 
talent  or  work,  or  to  an  insufficiently  appre¬ 
ciated  old  one.  The  Czech  poet  Otakar 
Brezina  and  the  long-neglected  Belgian  na¬ 
tional  epic,  Tyl  Ulenspiegl  by  Charles  de 
Coster,  are  cases  in  point.  Zweig  has  some¬ 
times  been  accused  of  uncritical,  almost  un- 
sclective  admiration  for  persons  and  things. 
As  early  as  1914  he  defended  himself  against 
such  charges.  “As  a  disciple  of  Verhaeren 
I  am  not  afraid  of  an  overestimation  of  val¬ 
ues,  because  I  know  that  time  itself  will 
straighten  things  out;  I  regard  the  spread¬ 
ing  of  joy  and  enthusiasm  as  an  essential 
duty  of  public  activity.”  Zweig’s  friend¬ 
ship  with  many  of  the  creative  artists  of 
our  time  and  his  close  relationship  with  the 
Insel-Verlag  facilitated  his  activities  as  a 
mediator.  Many  of  Zweig’s  suggestions  have 
become  publishing  history.  The  Bibliotheca 
Mundi  was  his  creation,  and  he  also  in¬ 
spired  the  famed  Insel-Biicherei. 

Stefan  Zweig’s  famous  collection  of  man¬ 
uscripts,  far  from  being  a  mere  hobby,  must 
be  viewed  as  an  integral  part  of  his  literary 
work.  His  activities  as  a  collector  may  be 
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regarded  as  yet  another  modest  way  of  ap¬ 
proaching  the  works  and  serving  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  great,  admired  artists.  Zweig  called 
his  collection  a  Wer]{schriften-Sammlung, 
for  he  was  primarily  interested  in  the  first 
drafts  of  masterworks,  those  which  show 
the  creative  process,  the  struggle  for  ex¬ 
pression,  most  characteristically.  Many  of 
Zweig’s  contemporaries  who  later  achieved 
fame  presented  manuscripts  to  him — e.g., 
Schnitzler,  Gorky,  Thomas  and  Heinrich 
Mann,  Werfel,  Gide,  Freud,  Verhaeren 
{La  multiple  splendeur)^  Rolland  {Cle- 
rambault)^  Rilke  {Die  Weise  von  Uehe 
und  Tod)f  and  Wedekind.  Most  of  the 
great  names  in  German  and  other  litera¬ 
tures  were  represented  in  the  collection,  in 
addition  to  over  4,000  manuscript  cata¬ 
logues  and  books  on  manuscript  collecting 
which  gave  a  complete  picture  of  that  art 
from  its  beginnings  to  the  present.  Musi¬ 
cal  manuscripts  predominated  in  impor¬ 
tance  in  later  years.  Zweig’s  collection,  in 
addition  to  giving  him  insight  into  the  cre¬ 


ative  process,  enabled  him  to  work  on  a 
large  canvas.  He  possessed  Wer\schrijten 
of  most  of  his  biographical  subjects,  notably 
the  Master  Builders  of  the  World,  his  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  typology  of  the  spirit.  Zweig’s 
short  stories  The  Invisible  Collection  and 
Bool^-Mendel  are  touching  monuments  to 
his  devotion  to  bibliophile  pursuits.  Here, 
too,  Zweig  wanted  to  be  the  custodian  and 
mediator  of  a  great  heritage.  When  Stefan 
Zweig’s  peregrinations  and  homelessness 
began  in  the  middle  1930’s,  he  reluctantly 
disposed  of  the  collection,  which  is  now 
scattered  through  libraries  in  Austria  and 
Palestine,  and  private  collections. 

Zweig’s  stature  as  a  mediator  among  the 
literatures  of  Europe  is  truly  an  imposing 
one.  When  the  definitive  biography  of  Ste¬ 
fan  Zweig  is  written,  it  will  have  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  importance  of  this  author’s  trans¬ 
lations,  critical  works,  introductions,  and 
personal  relationships  as  decisive  forces  in 
the  shaping  of  a  grand  EuropSen. 

Brandeis  University 


“Federico  Garcia  Lorca  is  a  legend.  He  was  one  of  Contemporary  German  literary  historians  are  taking 


those  rare  persons  who  have  something  of  legend  about 
them  while  they  live.  His  death  added  to  that  legend 
some  of  the  mystery  that  invests  the  martyr,  although 
he  was  in  fact  no  more  a  martyr  than  any  of  the 
other  million  persons  who  died  in  the  Civil  War.  But 
where  does  the  myth  end  and  the  man  begin?  No 
easy  task  awaits  the  biographer  of  Lorca — for  his  defin¬ 
itive  biography  has  yet  to  be  written.  There  are, 
indeed,  many  biographical  sketches  of  him,  and  some 
are  admirable  as  far  as  they  go,  but  all  are  dismally 
incomplete.  Obscure  as  are  the  exact  circumstances 
of  his  death — and  I  recently  heard  in  Spain  three 
totally  different  accounts  of  this — much  of  his  life 
is  little  less  so.  Everyone  remembers  him — that  is  part 
of  the  trouble — everyone  has  anecdotes.  Federico  would 
certainly  be  surprised  if  he  knew  how  many  intimate 
friends  he  has  had.  He  is  the  modern  poet  best  known 
outside  Spain.  And  yet  how  misrepresented  both  within 
and  withouti  He  has  been  the  victim  of  his  admirers 
more  than  of  his  detractors.  He  has  been  given  political 
labels  that  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  disavow. 
Now  he  is  accepted  as  much  by  the  Nationalist  regime 
as  by  its  opponents,  who  first  adopted  him  after  his 
death.  At  last,  it  seems,  justice  begins  to  be  done  him. 
For  if  ever  there  was  an  unpolitical  poet,  it  is  Lorca.” 

Edward  C.  Riley 
The  Dublin  Magazine 


a  leaf  from  Taine’s  notebook  and  dwelling  on  the  all- 
important  moment  in  literature  (e.g.,  Adolf  Spemann's 
Vergleichende  Zeittafel  der  W eltliteratur  [Stuttgart, 
Engelhorn],  a  stimulating  little  work  which  is  nothing 
but  a  list  of  books  and  dates.)  Professor  Heinz  Otto 
Burger  of  Erlangen  is  editing  a  cooperative  history  of 
German  letters  which  he  calls  accurately  Annalen  der 
deutschen  Uteratur  (Stuttgart.  Metzler)  and  which 
will  be  complete  in  four  224-page  volumes.  Although 
each  of  the  14  contributing  critics  (all  German  or 
Swiss  university  professors)  interprets  the  work  of 
each  writer  as  an  individual,  dates  bulk  large  every¬ 
where.  We  will  review  the  work  when  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  all  four  volumes. 

Julien  Gracq,  who  had  publicly  declared  in  a  much 
discussed  interview  with  Andre  Bourin  of  Les  'Sou- 
velles  Utthaires  that  he  would  not  accept  the  Gon- 
court  Prize  if  he  were  to  receive  it,  nevertheless  re¬ 
ceived  the  distinction  when  six  of  the  ten  jurors  voted 
in  favor  of  his  Rivage  des  Syrtes.  The  1951  Prix  Th6- 
ophraste-Renaudot,  “same  place,  same  hour,”  on  res¬ 
taurant  Drouant’s  literary  twin-bill,  went  to  Robert 
Margerit  for  his  Le  dieu  nu. 


Esthonian  Letters  Today 


By  EDOUARD  RODITI 

ONE  of  the  most  neglected  of  the  mar- 
I  tyred  civilizations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  is  that  of  Esthonia,  though 
Esthonians  who  now  live  in  exile  have  al¬ 
ready  managed,  with  perseverance  and  for¬ 
titude,  to  reorganize  their  cultural  life  in 
a  manner  that  inspires  admiration.  Before 
1939,  Esthonia  ha*d  a  population  of  some 
1,250,000,  aboMt  eleven  per  cent  of  which 
was  composed  of  minorities:  Russian,  Ger¬ 
man,  Swedish,  Polish,  Finnish,  Jewish. 
Tallinn,  the  capital,  had  a  population  of 
140,000,  and  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
late-gothic  and  baroque  cities  of  the  North. 
The  national  university  at  Tartu  had  been 
founded  in  1920.  Esthonian  books  were 
then  printed  in  editions  of  some  three  thou¬ 
sand  copies,  on  the  average,  and  sold  well. 
Discouraged  and  at  times  even  forbidden 
by  the  Czarist  Russian  authorities,  Estho¬ 
nian  literature  had  existed  since  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Under  Russian  op¬ 
pression,  it  had  bravely  fostered  the  national 
aspirations  of  the  Esthonian  people  and  al¬ 
ready  boasted  a  number  of  distinguished 
Romantic  poets  as  well  as  a  school  of  excel¬ 
lent  regional-realist  novelists  and  story¬ 
tellers,  many  of  them  humorists. 

Often  deeply  religious  in  its  insistence  on 
a  Protestant  Christian  tradition,  this  Es¬ 
thonian  literature  owed  its  origin,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  an  awareness,  widespread 
both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  congrega¬ 
tions,  that  their  national  language  and  its 
literary  monuments  were  their  best  weapon 
in  preserving  a  Protestant  community  from 
the  religious  imperialism  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  as  well  as  from  the  po¬ 
litical  imperialism  of  Czarist  Russia.  The 
first  Esthonian  book  to  be  printed  had, 
therefore,  been  a  catechism,  published  as 
early  as  1535,  earlier  than  any  Finnish  or 
Latvian  imprints.  The  Esthonian  national 
epic,  the  Kalevipoeg,  was  first  compiled. 


however,  from  oral  versions  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  later  than  the  Finnish 
Kalevala,  which  also  inspired  Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha. 

After  1920  this  literature,  which  had  al¬ 
ready  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  young 
Esthonian  nation,  enjoyed  its  heydey.  Its 
greatest  novelists  were  Anton  Hansen 
Tammsaare,  author  of  “Truth  and  Justice” 
and  “The  Master  of  Korbyn,”  and  Edward 
Vilde,  author  of  “The  Milkman  of  Mae- 
kala”  and  of  many  other  stories;  its  out¬ 
standing  prose  stylists  were  the  novelist 
Friedebert  Tuglas  and  the  Finnish-Esthon- 
ian  poetess  and  storyteller  Aino  Kallas,  au¬ 
thor  of  “The  White  Ship”;  its  leading  hu¬ 
morists  were  Hugo  Raudsepp  and  Oscar 
Luts;  its  leading  poets,  Gustav  Suits  and 
Marie  Under.  But  this  era  of  political  free¬ 
dom  and  cultural  productivity  was  doomed 
to  be  short-lived.  In  1940,  the  Soviets  occu¬ 
pied  Esthonia;  two  years  later,  the  “liber¬ 
ated”  nation  was  under  Nazi  occupation. 
In  1944,  the  Soviet  armies  “liberated”  it 
again. 

Today  23,000  Esthonians  live  as  refugees 
in  Sweden  and  some  35,000  others  sought 
refuge  first  in  Western  Germany,  and  are 
now  scattered  throughout  the  world.  Sev¬ 
eral  thousand  had  already  been  arrested, 
killed,  or  deported  by  the  Russians  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  first  occupation  of  the  country 
in  1940.  Between  1939  and  1940,  the  Ger¬ 
man  minority  had  been  evacuated  from  Es¬ 
thonia  to  Germany  as  part  of  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact.  The 
Nazis  later  massacred  all  Esthonian  Jews 
and  gypsies,  as  well  as  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  had  collaborated  with  the 
Russians.  Several  thousand  young  Estho¬ 
nians  who  volunteered  in  the  German  army 
to  fight  Russia  were  then  killed  on  the 
Eastern  Front.  Since  1944  the  Russians  have 
again  arrested,  executed,  or  deported  to  Arc- 
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tic  labor-camps  countless  Esthonians  who 
had  collaborated  with  the  Germans  or  who 
were  suspected  of  being  anti-Russian.  So- 
vietized  Esthonia  has  thus  lost  over  one 
hundred  thousand  of  its  citizens,  perhaps  as 
much  as  a  quarter  of  the  country’s  peacetime 
population.  Its  only  official  literature  is  now 
dictated  to  it  from  Moscow :  translations  of 
Soviet  authors  or  slavish  praise  of  Soviet 
Russia’s  culture  and  policies.  The  only  free 
Esthonian  literature  is  therefore  published 
in  exile,  mostly  in  Sweden,  some  of  it  also 
in  Western  Germany,  in  England,  in  the 
United  States,  in  Canada,  or  in  Australia. 

The  Esthonian  P.E.N.  Club  has  been  re¬ 
established,  in  Stockholm,  with  the  poet 
Arthur  Adson,  husband  of  the  outstanding 
poetess  Marie  Under,  as  its  Secretary.  The 
Baltic  Humanistic  Society  has  also  been 
founded  in  Sweden  to  foster  the  survival  of 
free  scholarship  and  literature  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  three  Soviet-occupied  Baltic 
Republics.  This  Society  publishes  monthly 
the  Baltic  Review  as  well  as  a  weekly  mime- 
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ographed  news-bulletin  in  English,  News 
from  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  The  Society 
has  also  been  active  in  sponsoring  the  pul^ 
lication  of  a  magnificent  reprint  of  the  Kale- 
vipoeg  and  the  compilation  and  production 
of  a  truly  outstanding  volume,  Apophoreta 
Tartuensia  (see  B.  A.  25:1,  p.  77),  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Esthonian  Literary  Society  in 
Sweden  on  the  occasion  of  the  thirtieth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  national  university  in 
Tartu. 

Commercial  publishing  of  Esthonian 
books  is  mainly  undertaken  by  Orto,  a  firm 
established  in  Stockholm,  though  some  Es¬ 
thonian  books  are  also  published  occasion¬ 
ally  elsewhere.  Orto  has  organized  its  dis¬ 
tribution  by  forming  a  book-club  which 
grants  its  members  appreciable  discounts. 
It  publishes  its  books  in  editions  of  two 
thousand  copies  and  generally  recovers  the 
capital  invested  in  each  printing,  from  mem¬ 
bers  in  Sweden  alone,  within  three  weeks 
of  a  volume’s  publication.  Orto  has  already 
published  well  toward  a  hundred  volumes 
within  the  past  six  years,  at  the  average  rate 
of  a  book  per  month.  Most  of  these  books 
have  been  new  works  by  Esthonian  writers 
who  now  live  in  exile,  though  some  have 
also  been  reprints  of  Esthonian  classics. 
Orto  books  arc  very  well  printed,  on  ex¬ 
cellent  paper,  and  tastefully  bound.  They 
are  expensive,  however,  for  those  who  arc 
not  members  of  the  book-club. 

Karl  Ristikivi  is  one  of  the  more  out¬ 
standing  Esthonian  novelists  who  now  live 
in  exile.  He  is  only  thirty-four,  but  his  work 
reveals  considerable  maturity.  A  typical 
Baltic-Scandinavian  phenomenon,  Ristikivi 
was  originally,  like  the  Danish  novelist 
Martin  A.  Hansen,  an  unlettered  country 
boy,  a  poor  farmer’s  son  driven  to  the  capi¬ 
tal  by  his  ideals  and  ambitions.  Ristikivi’s 
work  now  includes  a  trilogy  that  seems  in¬ 
spired,  at  times,  by  Thomas  Mann’s  Bud- 
denbrool{s  and  which  describes  the  worlds 
of  workers,  of  the  middle  class,  and  of  the 
intellectuals  in  the  free  Esthonia  that  was. 
One  volume  is  devoted  to  the  life  of  a  work¬ 
er’s  family,  one  to  that  of  a  merchant’s  firm 
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where  the  poor  apprentice  works  his  way 
up  until  he  inherits  the  business,  one  to  the 
life  of  a  teacher  of  Latin  in  a  high  school. 
Ristikivi  now  lives  in  the  Swedish  Univer¬ 
sity  city  of  Upsala;  reduced  to  earning  his 
living  as  an  employee,  he  finds  time,  in  exile, 
to  write  only  occasional  poems. 

Esthonian  novelists  August  Gailit  and 
August  Malk,  both  of  the  older  generation, 
arc  also  living,  writing,  and  publishing  in 
Sweden.  Malk’s  novel  “The  Good  Harbor,” 
about  life  on  the  islands  off  the  Esthonian 
sea-coast,  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  regionalist 
historical  fiction  through  which  he  appeals 
to  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  his  readers. 
August  Kalmus  (Ewald  Mand)  is  one  of 
the  younger  Esthonian  novelists  who  have 
first  revealed  their  talent  in  exile.  A  Baptist 
preacher,  Kalmus  now  lives  in  America. 
His  best-known  novel  is  “The  Night  Came 
Too  Soon,”  a  somewhat  journalistic  chron¬ 
icle  of  the  “Forest  Brothers”  or  “Green 
Army,”  the  Esthonian  Resistance  that 
fought  both  Russians  and  Germans.  Valev 
Uibopuu,  another  younger  novelist,  has 
published  an  interesting  chronicle  of  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  his  country,  “No  One 
Hears  Us.” 

New  novels  represent,  however,  but  a 
relatively  unimportant  field  in  the  general 
program  of  free  Esthonian  publications.  By 
far  the  most  important  task  of  the  exiled 
writer  and  publisher  remains  that  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  language  and  the  national  cul¬ 
ture.  Textbooks,  to  be  used  in  schools  where 
Esthonian  exile  children  now  study  their 
native  language  and  literature  in  addition 
to  those  of  the  lands  that  have  granted  them 
refuge,  are  far  more  urgently  needed  than 
any  more  imaginative  form  of  literature.  In 
Geislingen,  in  Western  Germany,  the  more 
generally  informative  sections  of  the  Es¬ 
thonian  Encyclopaedia  have  therefore  been 
reprinted,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
reference  books.  The  Esthonian  classics 
must  also  be  reprinted  in  exile,  since  they 
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are  available  in  almost  no  foreign  libraries. 
Esthonian  weekly  newspapers,  in  Sweden, 
Western  Germany,  Canada,  the  United 
States,  England,  and  Australia,  thus  fre¬ 
quently  reprint  poems  by  Lydia  Koidula, 
the  leading  poetess  of  national  aspirations 
in  the  Romantic  era,  or  by  Juhan  Liiv,  Es- 
thonia’s  Baudelaire. 

Poetry  plays  an  important  part  in  main¬ 
taining  the  faith  and  the  ideals  of  the  Es¬ 
thonian  exiles.  It  is  easily  memorized,  often 
recited  by  those  who  own  and  can  afford 
but  few  books  in  their  native  tongue.  Sev¬ 
eral  anthologies  of  Esthonian  poetry  have 
therefore  been  published  in  recent  years: 
Sini^angas  (“The  Cloth  of  Blue”),  edited 
by  Karl  Kesa  and  published  in  Western 
Germany  in  1948,  had  to  be  printed  illegal¬ 
ly,  at  black  market  rates,  because  the  red 
tape  of  the  Western  Allies  prevented  its 
legal  publication.  Among  exiled  Esthonian 
writers,  poets  play  a  more  important  role 
than  they  once  did  in  their  native  land: 
they  are  now  the  bards  of  exile,  the  jealous 
guardians  of  the  purity  of  their  native 
tongue  which,  at  home,  is  already  corrupted 
by  Russian  linguistic  infiltration  and,  in 
exile,  by  unconscious  borrowings  from 
Swedish, German, or  English.  Novelist  Karl 
Ristikivi,  poets  Henrik  Visnapuu,  Marie 
Under  and  Gustav  Suits,  and  novelist  Aino 
Kallas  are  among  the  Esthonian  Diaspora’s 
more  outstanding  lyrical  talents.  Visnapuu, 
who  was  long  in  Western  Germany  in  dis¬ 
placed  persons’  camps,  now  lives  in  the 
United  States;  the  other  leading  Esthonian 
poets  all  live  in  Sweden.  Many  of  their  more 
recent  poems  sound  a  deeply  moving  re¬ 
ligious  note,  for  these  poets  have  experi¬ 
enced  the  bitterness  of  exile  by  the  waters 
of  Babylon  and  consciously  seek  in  the  old 
Hebrew  psalms,  familiar  to  them  as  Luther¬ 
ans  or  Baptists,  an  inspiration  that  makes 
their  work  more  meaningful  to  readers  who 
share  the  authors’  experience. 
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Vuk  Stefanovich 

By  CHARLES  SASS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury  there  was  a  cultural  awakening 
JLall  over  the  Slavic  world.  This  awak¬ 
ening  was,  however,  differently  precon¬ 
ditioned  among  the  South  Slavs  and  among 
the  Slavs  of  eastern  and  central  Europe. 
All  the  Slavs  were  strongly  affected  cultur¬ 
ally  by  the  transition  in  the  West  from 
Pseudoclassicism  to  Romanticism.  Such 
historical  events  as  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  Napoleonic  era  influenced  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  cultural  achievements  of  all 
the  Slavic  groups  very  decidedly.  But  the 
effect  of  all  this  on  the  southern  Slavs  was 
different  from  what  it  was  elsewhere,  large¬ 
ly  because  the  domination  of  the  Turks  had 
held  the  southern  Slavs  to  a  comparatively 
low  cultural  level. 

The  Turkish  Empire,  it  is  true,  had  been 
falling  to  pieces  since  the  defeat  of  the  Turks 
at  Vienna,  in  1683,  and  since  the  time  of 
Peter  the  Great  Russia  had  been  steadily 
and  rapidly  growing  more  powerful.  Ever 
since  Yuriy  Krishanits  and  others  had  con¬ 
tacted  Russia  in  the  middle  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  the  Serbs  had  been  looking 
to  Russia  as  their  protecting  power.  More¬ 
over,  the  Serbs  were  near  enough  to  the 
countries  where  great  changes  were  occur¬ 
ring  to  be  affected  by  the  new  liberal  ideas 
which  were  eventually  to  spread  over  all 
Europe.  All  that  Serbia  needed  was  leader¬ 
ship  in  order  to  throw  off  her  shackles  and 
grow  politically,  spiritually,  and  culturally 
strong  and  mature,  and  to  build  her  new  na¬ 
tionhood  on  a  sound  basis. 

Such  leadership  came  from  Vuk  Stefano¬ 
vich  Karajich  (1787-1864)  in  his  role  as 
Serbian  linguistic  and  literary  innovator. 
He  was  born  in  Herzegovina,  two  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  He  was  of  peasant  stock  from  Monte¬ 
negro.  He  learned  to  read  and  write  early. 
Owing  to  illness  in  his  early  youth  he  was 
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crippled,  and  this  was  one  reason  why  he 
became  rather  bookish.  He  was  active  in  the 
movement  for  national  liberation,  and  when 
the  first  attempt  failed  he  escaped  from 
Serbia  and  took  refuge  in  Karlowitz.  In 
1807,  when  Kara  George  seemed  to  be  gain¬ 
ing  ground,  he  returned  to  Serbia  and  be¬ 
came  the  former’s  secretary.  When  Kara 
George  was  forced  into  exile,  Vuk  left  Ser¬ 
bia  again.  Yet  he  did  not  go  to  Russia  with 
Kara,  but  to  Vienna,  a  fact  which  had  a 
decisive  influence  on  him. 

A  published  article  by  Vuk,  written  in 
the  living  Serbian  language  instead  of  in  the 
prevailing  artificial  dialect  which  was  the 
usual  medium  for  ecclesiastical  writing,  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  Vienna  Slavic 
scholar  Kopitar,  who  was  censor  for  Slavic 
books,  librarian  of  the  Imperial  Library  and 
a  very  influential  person.  Under  Kopitar’s 
influence,  Vuk  began  collecting  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Serbian  songs  and  ballads.  Ordinarily 
the  ballads  were  recited  or  chanted  by  “Gus¬ 
lars,”  who  accompanied  their  songs  on  the 
gusle,  an  instrument  which  resembles  a  one- 
stringed  mandolin  but  is  played  with  a  bow. 
A  few  tones  from  the  gusle  come  in  at  the 
end  of  each  verse  of  the  song.  All  through 
the  centuries  of  Serbian  history,  these  bal¬ 
lads  and  songs  have  been  faithful  echoes 
of  Serbian  thoughts  and  feelings.  But  before 
Kopitar  and  Vuk,  no  one  had  realized  the 
importance  of  having  them  collected  and 
published. 

Karajich  published  two  volumes  of  these 
songs  and  ballads.  They  were  followed  in 
time  by  several  other  volumes,  the  last  of 
which  was  published  after  the  compiler’s 
death.  There  were  nearly  five  hundred 
songs  and  ballads  in  the  complete  collection. 
The  publication  of  the  ballads  had  a  two¬ 
fold  effect.  It  had  high  literary  value  for 
the  Serbs  themselves  and  for  the  intellec¬ 
tual  elite  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
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centuries,  and  when  the  collection  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  German  it  opened  a  cultural  con¬ 
tact  between  Serbia  and  the  other  civilized 
nations  of  central  and  western  Europe.  No 
less  a  person  than  Goethe  expressed  his  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  work.  Serbia’s  ballads  came 
to  occupy  a  very  high  place  in  the  ballad 
literature  of  Europe. 

The  publication  of  the  ballads,  which 
opened  to  the  general  reading  public  the 
valuable  intellectual  treasures  of  Serbia’s 
past,  was  only  the  first  of  Karajich’s  contri¬ 
butions.  A  little  later  he  compiled  another 
collection  of  Serbia’s  cultural  treasures,  the 
tales  and  proverbs  of  the  Serbs,  under  the 
title  Srbske  Narodne  Pripovjetke.  But  in  the 
meantime  he  had  enriched  Serbian  cultural 
life  by  the  preparation  of  a  Latin-German- 
Serbian  dictionary,  which  still  remains  a 
standard  work  although  it  has  since  been 
revised.  This  work  linked  the  Serbian  lan¬ 
guage  to  the  other  languages  of  Europe;  it 
gave  the  Serbs  an  indirect  access,  as  it  were, 
to  the  European  literatures  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  German  language,  and  it  gave 
non-Serbs  a  degree  of  access  to  the  literature 
of  the  Serbs. 

All  of  this  was  to  the  good  and  gained 
Karajich  much  applause.  But  he  was  des¬ 
tined  to  do  much  more.  His  basic  ambition 
was  to  give  literary  form  to  the  common 
speech  of  the  people.  With  that  in  mind 
he  discarded  the  antiquated  Slavonic  idiom, 
following  the  example  of  Dositey  Obra- 
dovich,  and  took  the  speech  of  his  native 
Herzegovina  as  his  model  for  a  language 
which  was  to  be  the  medium  of  Serbian  cul¬ 
tural  expression.  More  than  this,  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  Cyrillic  alphabet  and  let  himself 
in  for  a  lifelong  struggle  by  undertaking  to 
introduce  a  new  alphabet.  He  worked  out  a 
system  of  phonetic  spelling  and  authored  a 
Serbian  grammar,  Pismenica  Srhs/^oga 
jezit{a  po  govoru  prostega  narodu. 

These  activities  aroused  the  anger  of  the 
older  generation.  Karajich’s  innovations 
were  a  little  over-daring,  and  he  had  to  fight 
desperately  to  carry  his  project  through. 
The  publication  of  his  books  was  forbidden. 


in  the  principality  of  Serbia  and  elsewhere. 
But  he  refused  to  give  way.  When  Belgrade 
declined  to  publish  his  books,  Vienna  and 
Leipzig  accepted  them.  So  it  came  about 
that  his  ideas  gained  ground  little  by  little 
until  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success 
and  his  phonetic  spelling  was  eventually  ac¬ 
cepted  everywhere. 

The  work  of  Vuk  Stefanovich  in  other 
lines  was  also  of  great  importance.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  primary  school 
system  of  Serbia.  When  Milos  Obrenovich 
was  accepted  as  Prince  of  the  Serbs  under 
the  Turkish  rule,  Vuk  Karajich  came  back 
to  his  country.  At  the  request  of  Milos  he 
codified  the  body  of  Serbian  law.  And  ,dur- 
ing  the  years  1826  to  1829  he  edited  the  an¬ 
nual  Danica  (Morning  Star).  Danica  was 
primarily  devoted  to  literature,  but  it  ex¬ 
erted  an  enormous  influence  on  the  current 
of  national  ideas.  The  Serbs  still  suffered 
from  foreign  oppression,  and  his  stirring 
voice  kept  them  wholesomely  reminded  of 
that  fact.  Karajich  also  translated  the  New 
Testament  into  Serbian  for  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  he  wrote  a  book 
on  Milos  Obrenovich.  This  volume  has  spe¬ 
cial  importance  because  of  the  author’s  per¬ 
sonal  contacts  with  Milos.  The  relations  be¬ 
tween  Milos  and  Karajich  grew  strained 
when  Vuk  came  to  realize  that  Milos  was 
becoming  a  despot,  and  eventually  he  found 
it  necessary  to  leave  his  country  again.  The 
book  is  an  important  document  on  condi¬ 
tions  and  events  of  the  period. 

Karajich  published  49  books  in  all.  A 
number  of  them  have  been  republished  sev¬ 
eral  times,  and  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
the  Government  honored  his  memory  by 
publishing  a  special  edition  of  his  earlier 
works.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
abroad,  chiefly  in  Vienna  where  he  died  and 
was  buried  in  1864.  In  1897  the  Serbian  gov¬ 
ernment  exhumed  his  body,  and  it  now 
reposes  on  Serbian  soil. 

Vuk  Karajich  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
personalities  of  the  whole  Slavic  world.  He 
lived  at  a  time  when  there  was  much  work 
to  be  done,  when  a  man  of  extraordinary 
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qualifications  and  energy  was  needed,  and 
he  proved  himself  equal  to  the  task  which 
he  undertook.  While  he  was  in  Vienna  he 
used  to  meet  regularly  with  the  Croat  Gai 
and  the  Slovene  Vraz,  men  who  were  try¬ 
ing  to  do  the  same  service  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries  which  he  was  endeavoring  to 
do  for  his,  and  although  the  other  two  were 

If  If 

Last  September  the  Valdagno  prizes  were  awarded 
as  follows:  First  prize  of  two  million  lire  to  the  noted 
Italian  archaeologist  Amedeo  Majuri  for  Passeggiate 
campane.  A  prize  of  half  a  million  lire  went  to  Prof. 
Guido  Vitali,  well  known  translator  from  Greek  and 
Latin.  Eight  others  of  200,000  lire  each  were  given  to: 
Guiseppe  Berto  for  II  brigante,  Guelfo  Civinono  for 
Racconti  di  ieri,  Enzo  Grazzini  for  Non  jurono  nem- 
meno  eroi,  Agostino  degli  Espinosa  for  Ognuno  con 
la  sua  miseria,  Massimo  Lelj  for  Via  Gregoriana, 
Guglielmo  Peirce  for  Piet  a  per  i  nostri  came  fid,  Leo 
Pestelli  for  Occhio  di  vetro,  Guiseppe  Villaroel  for 
L'uomo  e  Dio. 

“Most  people  tend  to  call  Creole  a  patois,  but  this 
is  bitterly  denied  by  the  Creole  scholars,  who  point 
out  that  it  is  a  language  in  that  it  has  definite  rules 
of  grammar,  declensions,  and  rhetoric.  Furthermore, 
Haitian  poets  and  writers  are  now  writing  in  Creole 
and  this  should  give  it  the  dignity  of  a  language.  .  .  . 
Its  origin  is  vague,  but  it  is  known  to  have  drawn 
heavily  on  certain  African  languages,  as  well  as  on 
the  French  dialects  of  Normandy  and  Picardy  with 
some  Spanish  and  English  words  added  during  the 
years.  Knowing  French  won’t  help  the  visitor  too  much 
with  Creole:  the  French  word  petit  in  Creole  becomes 
just  ti,  and  fille  becomes  fi.  Thus  a  small  girl  is  a  tifi. 
This  can  drive  French  students  crazy.” 

The  Atlantic  Monthly 

“A  young  writer  was  complaining  to  Dumas  that 
the  periodicals  returned  all  his  offerings  to  him. 

‘And  you  don’t  know  why.^’ 

“I  haven’t  the  slightest  idea.’ 

‘That  is  probably  why.’  ” 

Pajarita  de  Papel 

When  Ortega  y  Gasset  spoke  in  the  Robert  Schu¬ 
mann  auditorium  in  Diisseldorf  to  an  audience  of 
more  than  a  thousand  on  the  subject:  “The  Myth  of 
Man  Behind  Technology,”  the  crowd  was  so  large 
that  the  police  and  ushers  had  difficulty  in  holding 
it  back  in  spite  of  the  high  price  of  admission.  The 
house  was  sold  out.  The  Spanish  philosopher  remarked 
smiling,  “Here  you  have  a  good  example  of  the  great 
imagination  of  the  Germans;  they  think  that  partici¬ 
pation  in  this  lecture  is  almost  like  Paradise.” 

The  5th  Strega  Literary  Award  of  one  million  lire 
was  awarded  Corrado  Alvaro  for  his  book  Quasi  una 
vita. 


far  below  Karajich  in  talent  and  achieve¬ 
ment,  the  three  formed  a  sort  of  intellectual 
and  spiritual  community.  Their  combined 
influence,  at  the  same  time  political,  cul¬ 
tural,  and  spiritual,  was  a  great  contribution 
to  the  formation  of  a  strong  Slavic  con¬ 
sciousness  in  the  south  of  Europe. 

Philadelphia 

If  If 

A  novel  by  Marcel  Proust,  hitherto  unknown,  writ¬ 
ten  between  1896  and  1910,  has  been  discovered  among 
the  papers  of  the  novelist  by  his  niece  Mme  Gerard 
Mante.  The  novel  has  for  its  title  the  name  of  its  pro¬ 
tagonist  Jean  Santcuil. 

The  Chianciano  Poetry  Award  was  assigned  to  Luigi 
Fiorentino  for  his  collection  of  poems  entitled  Basalto 
del  tuo  corpo.  This  amounted  to  300,000  lire.  ‘The 
journalism  award  of  100,000  lire  went  to  Mario 
Stefanile. 

For  250  years  a  17th  century  Dutch  scholar,  Theodor 
Ryck,  was  doubted.  He  wrote  a  book  on  the  works  of 
Tacitus  in  1687  which  quoted  from  a  manuscript  with 
appreciable  differences  from  the  accepted  text.  'The 
manuscript  disappeared  and  Ryck  was  considered  a 
faker  until  Clarence  W.  Mendell,  Professor  of  Latin 
Language  and  Literature  at  Yale,  found  it  in  the 
archives  of  the  University  of  Leyden  Library  in  1949. 
The  Agricola  Manuscript,  which  Professor  Mendel!  dis¬ 
covered  with  the  aid  of  a  valuable  clue  from  one  of  his 
graduate  students,  Samuel  A.  Ives,  was  so  called  be¬ 
cause  it  once  belonged  to  Rodolfus  Agricola,  a  Flemish 
scholar  who  died  in  1485. 

“Work  progresses  on  the  1952  Latin  dictionary 
which  Mgr.  Antonio  Bacci  of  the  Vatican  is  bringing 
up  to  date.  According  to  the  London  Roman  Catholic 
weekly  The  Tablet,  the  newest  translation  is  for  ‘O.K.’ 
It  comes  out  Amen."  Newsweel^,  Nov.  12,  1951. 

Dino  Buzzati  (see  B.A.  25:1,  pp.  19-20)  has  been 
awarded  the  Gargano  Prize,  one  of  Italy’s  most  im¬ 
portant  literary  distinctions,  for  his  latest  work.  In 
quel  predso  momento  (see  B.A.  26:1,  p.  35). 

“Radio  ventriloquist  Edgar  Bergen  will  give  the 
[American-Scandinavian]  Foundation  $4,500  for  Scan¬ 
dinavian  graduate  students  to  study  humor  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  The  three  recipients  may  be  students  in  Psychology, 
Literature,  or  related  subjects.  Mr.  Bergen,  whose  own 
career  bears  him  out,  feels  that  origiiul  humor  is  one 
excellent  way  to  internationalize  understanding.” 

Newsletter  of  the 
American-Scandinavian  Foundation 

The  young  Italian  author  Domenico  Rea  has  been 
awarded  the  Premio  Viareggio  for  his  volume  of 
short  stories  titled  Gesu,  fate  luce. 


Naturalism  and  the  Spanish 


American  Novel 

By  ANTONIO  M.  DE  LA  TORRE 

Toward  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
Spanish  American  literature  was 
swept  by  two  diametrically  opposite 
currents.  Poetry,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
cosmopolitan  and  aristocratic  minded  Ru¬ 
ben  Dario,  turned  toward  the  French  Par¬ 
nassians,  and  later  toward  Symbolism,  seek¬ 
ing  inspiration  in  such  remote  sources  as 
the  pomp  of  Versailles  and  the  exoticism  of 
oriental  cultures.  The  novel,  on  the  other 
hand,  plunged  into  Spanish  American  re¬ 
ality,  either  following  the  French  and  Span¬ 
ish  Realists,  mainly  Balzac,  Galdos,  and 
Pereda,  or  else  turning  toward  Zola  and  his 
Naturalistic  school,  particularly  in  what 
pertains  to  its  deterministic  analysis  of  man, 
its  emphasis  on  accuracy  of  detail,  and  its 
outspoken  portrayal  of  the  coarser  aspects 
of  life. 

Grotesque  as  some  phases  of  Naturalism 
indeed  are,  it  is  to  this  school  that  what  has 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  Spanish  Ameri¬ 
can  novel  owes  much  of  the  color  and  flavor 
which  give  it  a  personality  of  its  own.  The 
function  of  Naturalism  in  the  Spanish 
American  novel  may  be  best  understood  if 
contrasted  with  that  of  nineteenth  century 
Realism.  The  Spanish  American  Realistic 
novelist,  typically,  laid  bare  the  social  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  young  republics  as  reflected 
within  the  upper  levels  of  society,  for  he 
himself  was  usually  a  product  of  that  society 
but,  being  possessed  by  the  liberal  tenden¬ 
cies  of  his  time,  he  was  earnestly  concerned 
with  the  responsibilities  of  his  class.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  characters  and  atmosphere  of 
his  novels  were  dominantly  those  of  the 
upper  classes,  the  occasional  portrayal  of  the 
humbler  types  generally  being  of  secondary 
importance  and  as  seen  by  the  novelist  look¬ 
ing  down  from  his  liberal  but  still  aristo¬ 


cratic  axis  of  reference.  The  Naturalistic 
novelist  was  also  typically  a  member  of  the 
upper  social  levels,  but  in  his  search  for  a 
character  to  be  studied  as  a  genuine  product 
of  environment,  he  got  away  from  the  cos¬ 
mopolitan  upper  classes  and  found  his 
ideal  character  among  the  colorful  humbler 
folk.  Moreover,  in  his  effort  to  study  sci¬ 
entifically  all  the  factors  involved  in  produc¬ 
ing  such  a  character,  not  only  did  he  cap¬ 
ture  the  product  of  a  given  environment  but 
the  environment  itself,  with  all  the  richness 
of  its  distinctive  color.  This  procedure  went 
hand  in  glove  with  local  trends  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  Spanish  American  countries  toward  the 
creation  of  a  literature  with  a  national  char¬ 
acter. 

The  first  reaction  to  Naturalism  in  Span¬ 
ish  America,  as  in  France,  was  one  of  gen¬ 
eral  protest  and  indignation.  Typically,  the 
Argentine  writer  Eugenio  Cambaceres,  who 
introduced  Naturalism  in  his  country,  was 
branded  “a  panderer  to  the  lower  passions 
of  humanity,”  and  his  novel  Musica  senti¬ 
mental,  1884,  was  said  to  be  “a  water-closet 
lined  in  Persian  tapestry.”  A  glance  at  his 
next  novel.  Sin  rumbo,  1885,  perhaps  the 
best  example  for  our  purpose,  may  serve  to 
indicate  some  early  trends  in  the  process 
of  adaptation  of  French  Naturalism  to  the 
Spanish  American  milieu. 

The  novel  opens  with  a  sheep-shearing 
scene  on  an  Argentine  ranch.  Andres,  the 
young  heir  to  these  vast  lands,  at  once  re¬ 
veals  his  beastliness  by  brutally  beating  one 
of  his  peons.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  crim¬ 
inally  attacks  Donata,  the  daughter  of  an 
employee.  The  action  shifts  to  Buenos  Aires, 
where  he  engages  in  a  scandalous  affair 
with  a  married  actress.  Upon  his  return  to 
the  ranch,  he  finds  that  Donata  has  died 
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leaving  him  a  daughter.  He  devotes  him¬ 
self  passionately  to  the  child’s  care,  but  she 
dies  from  croup.  Enraged  by  her  loss,  he 
slashes  his  abdomen  with  a  knife  until 
his  bowels  spill  out,  splattering  the  child’s 
corpse  with  their  contents  as  he  falls  by 
her  side  in  the  throes  of  death. 

Besides  the  obvious  emphasis  on  human 
bestiality,  on  repulsive  scenes,  and  on  sex, 
the  following  characteristics  are  worthy  of 
notice  for  our  study:  (i)  Adaptation  of 
Naturalism  from  the  industrial  scenes  of 
France  to  an  agrarian,  semi-feudal  society. 
(2)  Strict  accuracy  of  detail,  based  on  close 
observation  and  scientific  documentation, 
as  prescribed  by  Zola.  This  is  particularly 
impressive  in  the  details  of  the  child’s  illness 
and  death  caused  by  croup.  Cambaceres  ob¬ 
viously  studied  this  matter  minutely  just  as 
Zola  read  an  entire  treatise  on  smallpox  in 
preparation  for  Nana’s  death  scene.  (3) 
Unlike  Zola,  Cambaceres  makes  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  heritage.  This  is  a  significant  de¬ 
parture  from  French  Naturalism,  for  em¬ 
phasis  on  environment  rather  than  on  her¬ 
itage  becomes  a  fundamental  note  in  the 
development  of  the  Spanish  American 
novel.  (4)  Despite  his  Naturalistic  tech¬ 
nique,  Cambaceres’  attitude  is  still  that  of 
the  typical  Realistic  novelist  in  that  his  in¬ 
terest  lies  mainly  with  the  upper  classes;  it 
is  from  their  number  that  he  draws  his  full- 
size  character  studies,  devoting  hardly  more 
than  fleeting  sketches  to  the  humbler  types. 
(5)  As  to  the  exploitation  of  local  color,  the 
scene  of  the  shearing  of  the  sheep  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  richest  in  possibilities,  but  is 
here  treated  only  incidentally,  and  little  ef¬ 
fort  is  made  to  enrich  it  with  the  character¬ 
istic  talk  and  folk  ways  of  the  gaucho. 
Nevertheless,  this  scene  is  a  precursor  of  the 
hew  type  of  novel  which  was  soon  to  sprout 
from  the  pampas  of  Argentina  and  Uru¬ 
guay. 

The  changes  and  trends  which  developed 
within  the  next  decade  may  be  seen  in  the 
novel  Soledad,  1894,  by  the  Uruguayan 
Eduardo  Acevedo  Diaz.  This  is  the  story  of 
a  gaucho  who,  although  ostracized  by  so¬ 


ciety,  carries  on  a  secret  love  affair  with 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  rancher.  What 
better  subject  could  a  Naturalistic  novelist 
find  for  the  study  of  man  as  a  product  of 
a  given  environment  than  the  colorful  Ar¬ 
gentine  and  Uruguayan  cowboy,  that  proud 
and  indomitable  master  of  the  pampas,  as 
fond  of  his  dagger,  his  freedom,  and  his 
manly  powers  as  he  is  of  his  horse  and  his 
guitar,  and  as  wise  in  the  art  of  evading 
the  law  as  in  the  lore  of  cattle  and  natural 
phenomena  } 

Acevedo  Diaz  does  not  make  as  much  use 
of  the  possibilities  offered  by  the  gaucho 
and  his  surroundings  as  do  his  successors, 
but  in  this  novel  we  already  find  a  full  view 
of  the  gaucho.  It  is  true  that  his  colorful 
apparel,  his  mount,  his  guitar,  the  plain¬ 
tive  quality  of  his  songs,  his  courage  and 
dignity,  his  knowledge  of  nature,  his  im¬ 
agery  and  linguistic  peculiarities,  together 
with  a  typical  sheep-shearing  scene,  are  still 
more  or  less  timidly  treated,  but  the  impor¬ 
tant  thing  is  that  these  cultural  characteris¬ 
tics  are  no  longer  incidental  but  constitute 
an  integral  part  of  the  novel.  Although  most 
of  the  important  characters  are  still  taken 
from  the  landed  upper  classes,  the  signifi¬ 
cant  fact  is  that  the  gaucho  now  emerges 
as  the  hero  of  the  story.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  in  a  short  novel  entitled  Guri, 
written  four  years  later  by  the  Uruguayan 
Javier  de  Viana,  no  characters  are  to  be 
found  other  than  gauchos  and  licentious 
women.  This  is  a  long  way  from  the  Sin 
rum  bo  of  Cambaceres! 

From  this  point  on,  gauchesque  novels 
follow  one  another  in  rapid  succession,  de¬ 
scribing  various  types  of  gauchos  and  fol¬ 
lowing  a  wide  variety  of  trends.  Some  are 
decidedly  Naturalistic,  such  as  Benito 
Lynch’s  Los  caranchos  de  la  Florida,  1916, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  Carlos  Reyles’  FJ 
gaucho  florid o,  1929.  Others  freely  incor¬ 
porate  any  element  required  for  local  color, 
including  vulgarity  and  sex,  but  basically 
reject  Zola’s  grotesque  outlook  on  man  and 
society.  Such  is  the  case  in  Ricardo  Giii- 
raldes’  Don  Segundo  Sombra,  1926,  in 
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which  Don  Segundo,  one  of  the  richest 
character  creations  in  Spanish  American  fic¬ 
tion,  is  the  personification  of  gaucho  wis¬ 
dom,  dignity,  and  generosity. 

Just  as  the  study  of  the  individual  in 
terms  of  his  environment  on  the  pampas 
of  Argentina  and  Uruguay  resulted  in  a 
unique  type  of  novel  which  is  peculiar  to 
that  region,  so  also,  by  virtue  of  the  same 
process,  other  types  of  novels  have  de¬ 
veloped  which  are  characteristic  of  each  of 
the  various  cultural  units  in  Latin  America. 
Colombia  and  Venezuela  have  produced  a 
novel  primarily  in  terms  of  the  plains  and 
the  jungles  which  are  shared  by  these  two 
countries.  A  fair  idea  of  the  influence  of 
Naturalism  upon  the  novel  of  this  region 
may  be  gained  from  a  moment’s  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  its  two  outstanding 
exponents,  the  Colombian  Jose  Eustasio 
Rivera,  and  the  Venezuelan  Romulo  Galle¬ 
gos.  Rivera  was  an  out-and-out  Naturalist. 
His  La  vordgine,  1924,  one  of  the  gems  of 
Spanish  American  literature,  is  the  fruit  of 
the  author’s  own  observations  and  studies 
of  plant,  animal,  and  human  life  in  the 
jungles  of  that  region.  Just  as  Zola,  in  his 
twenty-odd  volume  history  of  the  Rougon- 
Macquarts,  made  a  study  of  the  slow  influ¬ 
ence  of  heredity  upon  successive  generations 
of  that  family,  so  Rivera  makes  a  detailed 
study  of  the  gradual  moral  and  mental  dis¬ 
integration  produced  in  his  characters  as  a 
result  of  the  various  environments  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  Thus  the  novel  begins 
in  Bogota,  then  moves  on  to  the  semi-bar¬ 
barous  life  of  the  plains,  a  land  of  tough 
human  beings,  of  brutal  passions  and  of 
horrifying  scenes  of  violent  death;  finally 
it  ends  in  the  jungles,  where  his  characters, 
crazed  by  fear,  hunger,  disease,  and  the 
overwhelming  effects  of  animal  and  plant 
life  in  the  forest,  grow  suspicious  of  one 
another  and  all  traces  of  the  veneer  of  civi¬ 
lization  give  way  to  a  bestial  urge  to  shed 
human  blood.  The  author  of  La  bite  hu- 
maine  would  have  been  green  with  envy 
had  he  been  able  to  see  the  human  beast 
as  portrayed  in  this  work. 


In  Romulo  Gallegos’  Dona  Barbara, 
1929,  considered  by  many  to  be  the  finest 
work  in  Spanish  American  fiction,  the 
heroine  is  the  colorful  incarnation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Venezuelan  plains,  where  the 
evils  of  civilization  have  blended  with  the 
cunning,  superstition,  and  he-manliness  of 
the  native  llaneros.  Gallegos  is  justly  re¬ 
garded  as  a  Realistic  rather  than  a  Natural¬ 
istic  novelist,  but  his  choice  and  treatment 
of  themes  and  characters,  his  concern  with 
the  effects  of  environment  upon  man,  his 
occasional  emphasis  on  human  bestiality, 
on  repulsive  scenes,  etc.,  reveal  that  he  has 
not  escaped  the  influence  of  Naturalism. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  most  Spanish 
American  novelists  identified  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  century.  Their  concept  of  realism  is  cer¬ 
tainly  different  from  that  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury. 

Naturalism  may  well  have  been  original¬ 
ly  introduced  in  Spanish  America  merely 
as  a  Parisian  literary  fashion,  but  some  of  its 
trends  soon  became  inextricably  bound  up 
with  the  portrayal  of  the  social  sores  result¬ 
ing  from  the  great  economic  gaps  between 
the  privileged  minorities  and  the  bulk  of 
the  population  in  most  of  Spanish  America 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  countries  like  Mexico,  Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  Ecuador,  peopled  predomi¬ 
nantly  by  Indians  with  a  rich  and  colorful 
culture  of  their  own  but  who  were  never¬ 
theless  held  in  a  degrading  condition  of 
virtual  slavery.  It  was,  therefore,  next  to 
inevitable  that  Naturalism,  rather  than  19th 
century  Realism,  should  have  joined  forces 
with  the  political,  economic,  and  artistic 
trends  identified  with  the  convulsions  of  a 
social  awakening.  As  a  result  of  these  fac¬ 
tors,  we  find  that  the  typical  novel  of  these 
regions  is  social-minded,  earthy,  rich  in 
folklore  and  local  color,  displaying  such 
Naturalistic  characteristics  as  an  outspoken 
portrayal  of  brutality,  of  abject  poverty,  of 
sex,  vice,  filth,  and  prostitution.  The  por¬ 
trayal  of  all  of  these  elements  is  based  not 
only  on  minute  observation  on  the  part  of 
the  author  but  also  on  ample  documenta- 
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tion,  following  practices  established  by  Zola, 
at  times  even  to  the  inclusion  of  statistical 
data  within  the  pages  of  the  novel.  These 
characteristics  of  Naturalism  are  to  be  found 
in  such  representative  novels  of  the  above 
mentioned  countries  as  Los  de  abajo,  1916, 
by  the  Mexican  Mariano  Azuela;  Raza  de 
bronce,  1919,  by  the  Bolivian  Alcides  Ar- 
guedas;  Huasipungo,  1934,  by  the  Ecua¬ 
doran  Jorge  Icaza;  and  El  mundo  es  ancho 
y  ajeno,  1942,  by  the  Peruvian  Giro  Ale- 
gria.  These  works  range  all  the  way  from 
a  thoroughgoing  Naturalism  to  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  distinctly  new  trend  as  seen  in  El 
mundo  es  ancho  y  ajeno,  which  combines 
a  refreshing  and  most  welcome  poetic  sen¬ 
sibility,  subtle  and  yet  colorful,  with  a  well 
documented  study  of  the  customs  and  hard¬ 
ships  of  an  Indian  community.  In  this  novel 
Alegria  utilizes  vulgar  words,  sex,  repul¬ 
sive  scenes,  etc.,  as  an  integral  part  of  his 
presentation,  but  in  his  treatment  of  these 
elements  he  shows  restraint  and  dignity. 
At  the  opposite  extreme  from  Giro  Alegria 
stands  the  Ecuadoran  Jorge  Icaza,  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  stomach-turning  scenes  and  a  cham¬ 
pion  in  the  use  of  vulgarity.  Following  Zola 
more  closely  in  this  respect  than  perhaps 
any  other  Spanish  American  novelist,  Icaza 
docs  not  confine  the  use  of  coarse  language 
to  the  dialogue  of  his  characters  but  he  him¬ 
self  indulges  in  it,  as  well  as  in  faulty  gram¬ 
matical  constructions,  when  addressing  his 
readers  as  author  of  the  novel,  thus  giving 

If  If 

“The  well-known  journalist  Alberto  Gerchunoff 
once  published  a  very  severe  criticism  of  a  bad  book 
that  had  just  appeared.  The  author,  whom  he  had 
made  out  empty-headed,  hastened  to  send  his  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  him.  When  the  latter  informed  the  critic 
of  the  mission  that  had  been  entrusted  to  them,  Ger¬ 
chunoff  replied  calmly,  ‘I  am  ready  to  withdraw  every¬ 
thing  I  said,  provided  that  the  offended  party  withdraw 
his  book.’  ’’ 

Pajarita  de  Papel 

“The  Atenea  Comercial  of  Oporto  has  established 
a  prize  .  .  .  for  the  best  essay  or  critical  study  written 
by  a  Portuguese  in  Portuguese  about  the  work  and 
life  of  Almeida  Garrett.” 

Hispania 


the  impression  that  he  is  not  only  a  de¬ 
fender  of  the  uncultured  masses  but  indeed 
one  of  their  own. 

It  is  significant  that  the  element  of  he¬ 
redity,  as  a  deterministic  factor,  has  awak¬ 
ened  little  interest  in  Spanish  American 
Naturalism;  it  is  seldom  found  outside  of 
the  novel  of  prostitution,  and  even  here  it 
appears  only  in  a  half-hearted  manner.  The 
general  trend  has  been  to  concentrate  on 
the  study  of  the  individual  in  terms  of  his 
environment,  embracing  his  problems  as 
well  as  local  color  and  flavor.  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  has  led  to  the  development  of 
Spanish  America’s  typical  novel,  collective¬ 
ly  known  as  the  novela  criolla,  which  is 
representative  both  of  a  given  cultural  unit 
and  also  of  Spanish  America  as  a  whole, 
for  in  this  type  of  novel  throb  also  the  many 
cultural  traits  which  are  the  common  her¬ 
itage  of  all  the  Spanish  American  nations. 

Naturalism,  as  a  literary  school  based  on 
deterministic  theories,  has  by  now  passed  to 
the  realm  of  history  but  the  trends  which  it 
launched  are  far  from  having  run  their 
course.  Not  only  are  they  alive  in  the  novel 
of  today  but  they  may  fairly  be  regarded 
as  dominant  forces  of  a  widespread  move¬ 
ment  in  contemporary  art,  which  seeks  in 
each  of  the  Latin  American  nations  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  cultural  factors  that  give  its  peo¬ 
ple  a  distinct  character  of  their  own. 

University  of  Ol{lahoma 

u  u 

“One  prominent  feature  of  .  .  .  Goethe’s  career  b 
the  absence  of  any  wrangling  with  publishers.  There 
was  never  any  dispute  as  to  contents  or  form  or  re¬ 
muneration,  and  this  must  have  been  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  for  him.  An  aura  of  contentment  sur¬ 
rounds  Goethe  the  editor  from  the  very  beginning, 
when  Cotta  consented  to  pay  him  well  for  the  Propy- 
Iden,  up  until  the  last  issue  of  the  Chaos.  He  was  his 
own  master,  and  he  had  chosen  the  best  of  all  methods 
of  getting  his  work  out  into  the  world — his  own 
periodicals  .  .  .  The  pressure  was  not  there  either  .  .  . 
he  was  not  bound  by  any  contract  to  send  manuscript 
to  Frommann  or  Cotta  on  a  date.  The  genius  was  not 
happy  when  bound  by  rules  and  ties.  .  .  .” 

Ian  C.  Loran 

in  Modern  Language  Quarterly 


Literary  Landmarks  of  1951 

A  NECROLOGY 

(With  Some  Items  of  Earlier  Date) 

Louis  Adamic,  Yugoslav-born  author,  Sep-  Louis  Buzzini,  French  literary  historian  of  the 
tember  4,  Riegelsville,  N.  J.,  age  52.  Romantic  period,  April,  age  73. 

Jean  d’Agraives  (Fred  Causse),  author  of  some  Rene-Guy  Cadou,  poet,  essayist,  novelist,  April, 
200  novels,  Paris,  age  59.  age  31. 

V.  Rangasami  Aiyangar,  Tamil  writer,  trans-  Abraham  Cahan,  founder  of  the  First  Jewish 
lator  of  Nehru’s  autobiography,  Madras,  Labor  Union  and  of  the  Jewish  Daily  For- 
August  24,  age  63.  ward,  novelist  and  critic.  New  York,  August 

Alain  (Emile-Auguste  Chartier),  French  phi-  31,  age  91. 
losopher,  author,  and  educator,  Le  Vezinet  Alberto  Caprile,  publisher  and  president  of 
near  Paris,  June  2,  age  83.  La  Nacion,  Buenos  Aires,  April  5,  age  79. 

Rafael  Altamira  y  Crevea,  Spanish  historian  Countess  Marie  de  Chambrun,  author  of 

andauthorityon  jurisprudence,  Mexico  City,  Vaube  sanglante,  etc.,  member  of  French 
June  1,  age  85.  Fcmina  Prize  jury,  Paris,  October  9. 

Fred  A.  Angermayer,  Austrian  playwright  Alphonse  de  Chateaubriant,  French  writer, 
and  translator,  Vienna,  August,  age  62.  under  death  sentence  (in  absentia)  for  col- 

Erik  Arup,  Danish  historian,  Copenhagen,  laboration,  Kitzbiihel,  Tyrol  (under  pseu- 
November,  age  74.  donym  Wolf),  May  2,  age  59. 

Paul  Augc,  editor,  director  of  Librairie  La-  Angel  Corao,  Venezuelan  poet  and  journalist, 
rousse,  Cabourg  (Calvados),  July  23.  Caracas,  April  18,  age  54. 

Georg  Baesecke,  German  philologist.  May  1,  Salvador  Cordero,  Mexican  critic,  teacher, 
age  75.  writer,  and  public  official,  Mexico  City,  Feb- 

Mohammed  Bahar,  Persian  writer,  linguist,  ruary  18,  age  75. 

and  historian,  Teheran,  April,  age  69.  Gustav  Davis,  Austrian  dramatist  and  journal- 

Henri  Bardac,  French  homme  de  lettres,  Jan-  ist,  Vienna,  August,  age  95. 

uary  4.  Ottmar  Dittrich,  Vienna-born  philologist,  for- 

Alfred  Bertholet,  Swiss  theologian,  author  of  merly  professor  of  linguistics  at  the  Univer- 

various  works  in  the  field  of  the  science  of  sity  of  Leipzig  and  editor  of  the  Duden, 

religion,  Basel,  August,  age  83.  Marburg,  October,  age  86. 

Karl  Blanck,  German  writer,  Munich,  early  Fernand  Divoire,  French  poet,  critic,  and  jour- 
195 1,  age  67.  nalist,  Vaucresson,  July  18,  age  68. 

Walter  Bloem,  German  novelist.  Burg  Rieneck  Hans  Djurhuus,  Danish  poet  and  playwright, 
near  Wurzburg,  August  19,  age  83.  Faro  Islands,  May,  age  67. 

Karl  Bohnenberger,  German  philologist,  long-  Dmytro  Doroshenko,  Ukrainian  historian  and 
time  professor  at  the  University  of  Tiibin-  statesman,  Munich,  March  19,  age  69. 
gen,  Tubingen,  November,  age  88.  Georges  Drossinis,  Greek  poet,  editor  of  the 

Hermann  Borchardt,  German-born  philoso-  review  Hestia,  Kifissia,  January  3,  age  92. 
pher  and  author.  New  York,  January  24,  Georges  Droux,  French  poet  and  writer,  Sa- 
age  62.  lorney-sur-Guye,  September  19,  age  80. 

James  Bridie  (Dr.  Osborne  Henry  Mavor),  Francois  Duhourcau,  French  novelist  and  es- 
Scottish  playwright  and  physician,  Edin-  sayist,  Bayonne,  February  26. 
burgh,  January  29,  age  63.  Juan  Pablo  Echagiie,  Argentine  journalist  and 

Hermann  Broch,  Austrian  novelist,  drama-  critic,  Buenos  Aires,  September,  age  74. 
tist,  and  philosopher.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Hans  Heinrich  Ehrler,  Swabian  author,  Wal- 
May  31,  age  65.  denbuch  near  Stuttgart,  June  14,  age  79. 

Giuseppe  Brombin,  Italian  writer,  president  Rabbi  Benzion  Eisenstadt,  Talmudic  commen- 
of  Deutsch-Italienische  Gesellschaft,  Mu-  •  tator  and  biographer,  Brooklyn,  August  31, 
nich,  November,  age  84.  age  78. 

Fritz  Busch,  German  conductor,  author  of  Vincenzo  Errante,  Italian  Germanist,  transla- 
Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Musikers,  London,  tor  of  German  poets,  biographer  of  Lenau, 
September  15,  age  61.  Riva  (Lake  Garda),  August,  age  61. 
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Giuseppe  Fanciulli,  journalist,  writer  of  texts 
and  books  for  youth,  Ronchiano  near  Castel- 
veccana,  August  19. 

Albert  Bernhard  Faust,  Gcrman-American  lit¬ 
erary  historian.  New  York,  May,  age  80. 

Ellen  Fechner,  German  novelist  and  movie- 
script  writer,  Hamburg,  April,  age  56. 

Comte  de  Fels,  French  historian,  veteran  di¬ 
rector  of  La  Revue  de  Paris,  Paris,  March 
31,  age  93. 

Augustin  Fliche,  French  historian,  Montpel¬ 
lier,  November  20,  age  67. 

Florian-Parmenticr,  French  homme  de  lettres, 
historian,  philosopher,  Marigny-sur-Yonne, 
September  19,  age  79. 

J.  B.  Foerstcr,  Czech  musician  and  writer, 
Stari  Boleslav,  May  29,  age  92. 

Jacinto  Fombona  Pachano,  Venezuelan  poet 
and  diplomat,  director  of  Ahora,  Caracas, 
February  6,  age  49. 

Andre  Foulon  de  Vaulx,  French  poet,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Societe  des  Poetes  franqais  and 
vice-president  of  the  Academie  Ronsard, 
Paris,  December,  age  79. 

Carl  Fries,  German  art  historian  and  literary 
critic,  Buenos  Aires,  January,  age  84. 

Hamilton  Fyfe,  British  publicist  and  editor, 
Eastbourne,  England,  June  19,  age  81. 

Andre  Gide,  Paris,  February  19,  age  81. 

The  R.  P.  Gillet,  Master  General  of  the  Do¬ 
minican  Order  from  1929  to  1946,  preacher, 
lecturer,  author  of  many  books,  Aix-les- 
Bains,  September  4,  age  76. 

Eugenio  Giovannetti,  Italian  writer  and  jour¬ 
nalist,  Rome,  May  1,  age  68. 

Urbain  Gohier,  French  writer  and  journalist, 
Saint-Satur,  age  89. 

Alfred  Griinwald,  Austrian-born  dramatist, 
New  York,  February,  age  67. 

Rene  Guenon,  French  philosopher  and  Orien¬ 
talist,  Cairo,  Egypt,  January  7. 

Emile  Guillaumin,  author  of  Vie  d’un  simple, 
Ygrande,  September  27,  age  78. 

Sadej  Hedayak,  Iranian  writer,  Paris,  April. 

Rene  Hislaire,  Belgian  journalist,  essayist,  and 
critic.  New  York,  August  23,  age  60. 

Franz  J.  Horch,  Vienna-born  Dramaturg, 
later  literary  agent  for  many  international 
authors.  New  York,  December  14,  age  50. 

Eugenio  fmaz,  Spanish  philosopher,  Veracruz, 
Mexico,  January  28,  age  50. 

Louis  Jouvet,  French  producer-actor  who 
staged  all  but  one  of  Giraudoux’s  plays, 
Paris,  August  16,  age  63. 

Ferdinand  Kahn,  German-born  lawyer,  con¬ 
tributor  to  Fliegende  Blatter,  formerly  at¬ 
torney  for  the  Schutzverband  Deutscher 
Schriftsteller,  Los  Angeles,  April. 


Fritz  Karsen,  German-born  educator  and  au¬ 
thor  on  school  reform.  Professor  of  Peda¬ 
gogics  at  Brooklyn  College,  August  25, 
Ecuador,  age  66. 

Bernhard  Kellermann,  German  novelist, 
Klein-Gleinicke  near  Berlin,  October  17, 
age  72. 

Georg  Kinsky,  German  musicologist,  Berlin, 
age  68. 

Johannes  Kirschweng,  Saar  poet,  Saarlouis, 
August  22,  age  51. 

Karl  Walter  Kluger,  German  literary  critic, 
Hohwacht  (Baltic  Sea),  July,  age  42. 

Charles  Koechlin,  French  composer  and  mu¬ 
sic  critic,  Canadel  (Var),  December  31, 
1950,  age  82. 

Franz  Koppen,  German  literary  and  dramatic 
critic,  formerly  editor  of  the  literary  supple¬ 
ment  of  the  Berliner  Borsen-Zeitung,  ^r- 
lin,  age  79. 

Friedrich  Koffka,  German-born  jurist,  drama¬ 
tist,  essayist,  London,  November  5. 

Robert  Konrad,  German-born  publisher  of  the 
Swiss  art  review  essence,  and  poet,  Bedano, 
August  (victim  of  flood  catastrophe),  age  25. 

Constant  Lambert,  British  composer,  music 
critic  and  poet,  London,  August  21,  age  46. 

Paul  Landau,  German-born  Israeli  cultural  es¬ 
sayist,  Tel-Aviv,  March  13,  age  70. 

Louis  Lavelle,  French  philosopher  and  author, 
co-founder  of  the  review  Philosophie  de  I'Es- 
prit  and  contributor  to  Le  Temps,  Parran- 
quet  (Lot-ct -Garonne),  September  3,  age  68. 

Hans  Lcisegang,  German  philosopher  and  uni¬ 
versity  professor,  Berlin,  April  6,  age  61. 

Henri- Rene  Lenormand,  French  dramatist, 
author  of  Simoun,  Les  rates,  etc.,  Paris,  Feb¬ 
ruary  17,  age  68. 

Luis  Carlos  Lopez,  Colombia’s  greatest  satiri¬ 
cal  poet,  Cartagena,  in  1950,  age  68. 

Richard  B.  Matzig,  Swiss  poet  and  novelist, 
Zurich,  May,  age  47. 

Jean  Mauclere,  French  novelist,  specialist  in 
Lithuanian  affairs,  Paris,  March  11,  age  64. 

Maxence  van  der  Meersch,  Goncourt  prize 
winner  in  1936,  Le  Touquet,  January  14, 
age  43. 

Paul  Alfred  Merbach,  German  historian  of  the 
theater.  Bad  Gandersheim,  October,  age  71. 

Louis  Mercier,  French  poet,  Saint-Flour,  No¬ 
vember  27,  age  81. 

Boris  Metzel,  director  of  the  Societe  des  Gens 
de  Lettres,  translator  and  essayist,  Paris,  No¬ 
vember  30. 

Alfred  Meynard,  French  writer,  author  of  Les 
pierres  d'Ang/^or,  October. 

Luis  Mitre,  director  of  La  Nacidn  of  Buenos 
Aires,  November  8,  1950,  age  81. 


Hcrmynia  zur  Miihlcn,  Austrian-born  writer 
and  translator,  mainly  from  English  and 
Russian,  Radlett  near  London,  March  20, 
age  67. 

Karl  Eugen  Muller,  German  journalist,  for¬ 
merly  editor-in<hief  of  Munchener  Neueste 
^achrichten,  Solln  near  Munich. 

Bernard  Nabonne,  French  novelist  and  his¬ 
torian,  Paris,  November  18,  age  53. 

V.  N.  Naik,  writer  and  former  Principal  of 
the  Topiwala  College  at  Mulund,  Thana, 
India,  August  27,  age  70. 

Thadee  Natanson,  French  art  critic,  founder 
and  animator  of  the  Revue  Blanche  (see 
article,  B.  A.  25:4,  p.  36),  Paris,  August, 
age  83. 

Hans  Naumann,  German  philologist  and  lit¬ 
erary  historian,  Bonn,  October,  age  65. 

Poul  Nprlund,  director  of  the  National  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Denmark,  archaeologist,  and  au¬ 
thor,  Copenhagen,  May  27,  age  62. 

Albert  Oeri,  Swiss  journalist,  Riehen  near 
Basel,  early  1951,  age  75. 

Francisco  Jose  de  Oliveira  Viana,  member  of 
Brazilian  Academy,  author  of  many  works 
on  sociology.  May,  age  68. 

Hermon  Ould,  British  playwright  and  novel¬ 
ist,  General  Secretary  of  the  P.E.N.  Club 
during  the  last  25  years,  London,  Septem¬ 
ber  22,  age  65. 

Marie-Louise  Pailleron,  French  essayist  and 
critic,  Paris,  February  12. 

Fred  Paulsen,  Vienna-born  poet  and  psycholo¬ 
gist,  New  York,  September. 

Peter  Pavlenko,  Russian  novelist;  won  Stalin 
prize  for  scenarios  “Alexander  Nevsky”  and 
“The  Vow”  and  for  novel  “Happiness” 
(1947),  Moscow,  June  16,  age  52. 

Brian  Penton,  Australian  journalist  and  novel¬ 
ist,  Sidney,  August  24,  age  47. 

Kurt  Pfister,  German  art  historian,  Munich, 
June,  age  56. 

Louis  Pierard,  poet,  art  critic,  and  playwright, 
member  of  the  Royal  Belgian  Academy, 
Paris,  November  3,  age  65. 

Alfredo  Pimenta,  Portuguese  historian,  poet, 
director  of  the  National  Archives  of  the 
Torre  do  Tombo,  Lisbon,  October  15,  1950. 

Pierre-Paul  Plan,  Swiss  literary  historian  and 
bibliographer,  author  of  Bibliographie  ra- 
belaisienne  and  Correspondance  generate  de 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  Geneva,  March,  age 
81. 

Jacques  Polonski,  litterateur,  Paris,  Novem¬ 
ber  28. 

Georges  Poupet,  French  essayist  and  literary 
critic,  staff  member  of  publisher  Plon  and 
editorial  secretary  of  La  Table  Ronde,  July. 
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Paula  von  Preradovic,  Austrian  poetess,  Vi¬ 
enna,  May,  age  64. 

Edgar  Prestage,  British  authority  on  Portu¬ 
guese  literature  and  history,  London,  early 
1951,  age  82. 

Werner  Reinhart,  Swiss  sponsor  of  literature 
and  music  who  built  the  tower  of  Muzot 
for  Rilke,  Winterthur,  August,  age  68. 

Erich  Reiss,  German-born  publisher.  New 
York,  May,  age  64. 

Georges  Rency,  president  of  the  Association 
of  Belgian  Writers,  member  of  Royal  Bel¬ 
gian  Academy,  Ixelles,  September  24,  age  76. 

Pedro  Salinas,  eminent  Spanish  poet  and  edu¬ 
cator,  Boston,  December  4,  age  59. 

Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bustamante,  Cuban  law¬ 
yer,  teacher,  and  publicist,  Havana,  Au¬ 
gust  24,  age  86. 

Thassilo  von  Scheffer,  German  poet  and  trans¬ 
lator  of  classical  literature,  Berlin,  Novem¬ 
ber  27,  age  78. 

Karl  Scheffler,  German  art  historian  and 
critic,  formerly  editor  of  Kunst  und  Kiinst- 
ler,  Ueberlingen,  November,  age  82. 

Emil  Schering,  German  Strindberg  transla¬ 
tor,  Berlin,  April  12,  age  78. 

Wilhelm  Schmid,  German  scholar,  author  of 
the  5-vol.  Geschichte  der  grieschischen 
Uteratur,  Tubingen,  November,  age  92. 

Artur  Schnabel,  Austrian  pianist,  composer, 
and  writer  on  music,  Axenstein,  Switzer¬ 
land,  August  15,  age  69. 

Arnold  Schonberg,  Vienna-born  compx)ser,  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  Zwoljtonreihe,  Brentwood 
(Los  Angeles),  July  13,  age  76. 

Hugh  de  Selincourt,  British  novelist,  critic, 
playwright,  Poulborough,  England,  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  age  72. 

R.  W.  Seton-Watson,  British  historian  (Cen¬ 
tral  Europe),  Oxford,  October,  age  72. 

Anna  Siemsen,  German  scholar  and  writer  on 
literature  and  social  pedagogics,  Hamburg, 
January  22,  age  59. 

Angelos  Sikelianos,  Greek  poet,  Athens,  June 
19,  age  67. 

Jacques  Soenens,  Belgian  poet,  Brussels,  Oc¬ 
tober,  age  51. 

Paul  Souchon,  French  poet,  dramatist,  novel¬ 
ist,  and  literary  historian,  Moulins,  April 
4,  age  77.  ^ 

Emilio  Menotti  Sposito,  Venezuelan  journalist 
and  poet,  January  27,  age  60. 

Heinrich  Ritter  von  Srbik,  Austrian  historian, 
Vienna,  February,  age  73. 

Henry  de  Vere  Stacpoole,  British  novelist,  Lon¬ 
don,  April,  age  88. 

Walter  Steinthal,  German-born  journalist  and 
Orientalist,  San  Francisco,  March  27,  age  64. 
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Auguste  Supper,  German  novelist  of  the 
&hwarzwald  region,  Ludwigsburg,  April 
18,  age  84. 

Maila  Talvio,  Finnish  poetess,  early  1951,  age 
78. 

Walter  Tiemann,  German  master  printer,  for¬ 
mer  director  of  Academy  of  Graphic  Arts  at 
Leipzig,  September,  age  75. 

Robert  de  Traz,  Paris-born  Swiss  author,  critic 
and  humanist,  member  of  Royal  Belgian 
Academy,  Nice,  January  10,  age  67. 

Manuel  Ugarte,  Argentine  writer  of  essays, 
fiction,  poetry,  and  newspaper  articles,  Nice, 
December  2,  age  73. 

Erich  Unger,  German  philosopher,  London, 
early  1951,  age  62. 

Erich  Urban,  German  music  critic  and  journal¬ 
ist,  Neuruppin  near  Berlin,  April,  age  76. 
Jean  Valtin  (Richard  Krebs),  German-born 
author  of  Out  of  the  Night,  Chestertown, 
Md.,  January  1,  age  45. 

Daniel  de  Venancourt,  French  poet,  perma¬ 
nent  secretary  of  the  Maison  de  Poesie,  Paris, 
January,  age  77. 

Karl  Victor,  German-born  literary  historian 
and  Goethe  specialist,  professor  at  Harvard, 
Boston,  June  8,  age  58. 

If  If 

The  jury  which  awards  the  Hemingway  Prize,  in¬ 
cluding  Dino  Buzzati,  Alberto  Mondadnri,  Eugenio 
Montale,  Elio  Vittorini,  and  others,  found  themselves 
in  a  dilemma.  About  a  hundred  unpublished  novels 
were  presented,  but  they  decided  not  to  award  a  1951 
prize;  therefore,  the  1952  prize  will  amount  to  300,000 
lire.  The  contest  is  open  to  all  Italian  writers,  and 
the  manuscripts  must  be  received  by  August  31,  1952. 
The  jury  made  special  mention  of  three  works  worthy 
attention:  Una  campagna  elettorale,  Enzo  Battiza; 
Masba,  Rosita  Fuse;  and  Nessuno  ha  visto  Dio,  Ugo 
Moretti. 

Maria  Elena  Ramos  Mejia  was  awarded  5,000  pe¬ 
setas  by  the  Instituto  de  Cultura  Hispinica  for  her 
novel  El  niho  Eduardo  as  part  of  the  25,000  pesetas 
prize  established  by  the  organization  for  the  best 
novel  written  in  Spanish  in  1951.  The  prize  was  di¬ 
vided  among  several  writers. 

The  Institute  declared  void  the  prize  for  the  best 
evaluative  study  of  Spanish-American  thought  but 
awarded  8,000  pesetas  each  to  Mario  Amadeo  (Argen¬ 
tine),  Jose  Vasconcelos  (Mexican),  and  Adolfo  Munoz 
Alonso  (Spanish)  for  their  Hispanic  contributions  pub¬ 
lished  in  various  periodicals. 

libros  de  hoy 

Amen,  brother:  “We  give  preference  to  good  articles, 
whether  by  subscribers  or  not,  but  we  need  financial 
support  and  hope  that  all  contributors  will  become 
regular  subscribers.” 

Hispanic  Review 


Xavier  Villaurrutia,  Mexican  dramatist,  novel¬ 
ist,  and  poet,  member  of  Contempordneos 
group,  Mexico  City,  December  25,  1950, 
age  46. 

Paul  Vulliaud,  French  philosopher  and  stu¬ 
dent  of  occultism,  Judaica  expert,  January, 
age  75. 

Volodymyr  Vynnychanko,  Ukrainian  politi¬ 
cian  and  writer,  Paris,  March  6,  age  70. 
Jean  Jacques  Waltz  (Hansi),  Alsatian  artist 
and  famous  caricaturist,  Colmar,  June, 
age  78. 

Nikolaus  Welter,  Luxemburgian  playwright, 
novelist,  poet,  historian  of  French  literature, 
(jerman  translator  of  Mistral,  July,  age  80. 
Max  Werner  (Alekzander  Mikhailovich  Schif- 
rin),  Russian-born  writer  on  public  ques¬ 
tions,  New  York,  January  8,  age  49. 
Geoffrey  Whitworth,  British  art  editor,  critic, 
founder  and  chairman  of  the  British  Drama 
League,  Oxford,  September  9,  age  68.  . 

Fritz  Wichert,  German  art  historian  and  au¬ 
thor,  Kampen  auf  Sylt,  January  25,  age  73.- 
Gregory  Xenopoulos,  Greek  dramatist,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academy  of  Athens,  at  Athens, 
January  14,  age  84. 

If  If 

“It  is  strange  that  while  Auden’s  achievement  in 
creating  new  word  forms  to  fit  modern  experience 
aroused  enthusiasm  in  Germany,  Eliot  is  less  appreci¬ 
ated  there  for  his  language  innovations  than  for  the 
religious  implication  of  his  writing,  which  is  wel¬ 
comed  as  a  moral  bulwark  against  the  existentialism 
of  Sartre.” 

Boo/(S  to  Come 

Ludwig  Thome,  in  W estermanns  Monatshaften,  in¬ 
sists  that  Archimedes  could  never  have  said  to  the 
Roman  legionary,  “Noli  turbare  circulos  meos”;  that 
the  dying  Caesar  could  never  have  cried,  “Et  tu, 
Brute!”  that  Goethe’s  last  words,  “Mehr  Licht!”  were 
meant  literally  and  not  figuratively;  that  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  Louis  XIV  ever  said,  “L’ctat  e’est  moi”; 
that  Galilei  could  not  have  protested  after  his  recan¬ 
tation:  “Eppur  si  muove”;  that  it  was  presumably  the 
Florentine  architect  Brunelleschi,  long  before  Columbus, 
and  not  Columbus,  who  acted  out  the  famous  parable 
of  the  egg. 

“.  .  .  Eliot,  Auden  and  Fry  have  learned  .  .  .  that 
a  poetic  drama  is  not  just  a  stage  scenario,  filled  in 
with  magnificent  poetry.  The  poetry  must  be  dramatic, 
and  every  line  of  it  must  have  dramatic  relevance  to 
plot  and  characterization.  .  .  .  We  do  not  know 
whether  these  experiments  will  succeed,  but  they  are 
more  worth  while  continuing  than  anything  else  in 
the  English  theatre  of  to-day.” 

Stephen  Spender 
in  Britain  To-day 
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Cerrado  te  quedaste  . . . 

By  Pedro  Salinas 

(From  the  collection  Presagios,  1923) 
Cerrado  te  quedaste,  libro  mio. 

Tu,  que  con  la  palabra  bien  medida 
me  abriste  tantas  veces  la  escondida 
vereda  que  pedia  mi  albcdrio, 
csta  noche  de  julio  eres  un  fn'o 
mazo  de  papel  bianco.  Tu  fingida 
lumbre  de  buen  amor  esta  encendida 
dentro  de  mi  con  no  fingido  brio. 

Pero  no  has  muerto,  no,  buen  compahero 
que  para  vida  superior  te  acreces: 
d  oro  que  guardaba  tu  venero 
hoy  esta  libre  en  mi,  no  en  ti  cautivo, 
y  lo  que  me  fingiste  tantas  veces, 
aqui  en  mi  corazon  lo  siento  vivo. 

*'Don  Pedro  sc  nos  ha  ido” 

By  Lowell  Dunham 

Don  Pedro  Salinas,  one  of  the  truly  signifi¬ 
cant  men  of  twentieth-century  Spanish  letters, 
died  in  Boston  on  December  4,  1951. 

He  was  a  poet,  a  critic,  and  a  teacher.  Above 
all,  he  was  a  great  and  lovable  man.  It  was 
the  quality  of  his  mind,  a  unique  combination 
of  profundity,  breadth,  and  incisiveness,  with 
a  dash  of  Andalusian  gracia,  that  attracted 
both  students  and  friends  to  him  wherever  he 
went.  It  was  this  mind,  seething  in  a  constant 
process  of  creating  new  ideas,  that  he  projected 
into  his  poetry  and  into  his  critical  works. 

This  eulogy  is  written  with  a  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  loss.  I  first  met  Don  Pedro  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1945  at  a  small  tertulia  on  the  outskirts 
of  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico.  There  were  some 
ten  or  twelve  of  us  there — a  few  Spaniards, 
Sra.  Salinas,  and  several  Puerto  Ricans  of  the 
intelligentsia.  I  was  somewhat  taken  aback 
when  I  was  presented  to  him.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  about  his  personal  appearance  that  would 
lead  one  to  believe  he  was  a  Spaniard.  He 
was  a  rather  heavy-set  man,  with  shoulders 
that  were  beginning  to  stoop;  he  had  more  of 
the  coloring  and  appearance  of  a  good,  com¬ 
fort-loving  Austrian  burgher  than  of  a  hard¬ 
bitten  son  of  Castile. 

As  we  sat  in  the  sola  over  a  good  gazpacho 
and  the  inevitable  glass  of  vermouth  that  al¬ 
ways  appears  at  a  Puerto  Rican  tertulia,  I 
watched  him  intently  and  listened  to  his  con¬ 
versation  as  closely  as  courtesy  would  permit. 
1  could  not  but  contrast  this  man  with  an¬ 


other  great  Spaniard  of  his  day,  whom  I  had 
met  some  months  before,  Don  Fernando  de 
los  Rios.  Don  Fernando  was  quite  as  charm¬ 
ing  as  I  found  Salinas  to  be,  but  one  was 
always  aware  that  in  appearance  and  in  every 
other  way  Don  Fernando  was  a  Spaniard.  With 
Salinas,  I  was  already  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  something  more  than  a  Spaniard, 
that  here  was  a  man  who  had  somehow  broken 
through  that  self-containment  that  character¬ 
izes  so  much  of  Spanish  life  and  culture.  This 
impression  was  to  remain  with  me  and  to  be¬ 
come  more  confirmed  as  I  became  personally 
acquainted  with  Salinas. 

After  the  gazpacho  we  went  out  into  the 
garden.  Don  Pedro,  my  wife,  and  I  struck  up 
a  conversation  on  modern  poetry  and  modern 
criticism.  Salinas  talked  at  length  of  his  friend 
and  colleague,  Leo  Spitzer,  and  his  work  in 
this  field.  As  he  talked,  I  was  suddenly  aware 
that  here  was  a  man  with  a  vast  cosmopolitan 
character,  one  of  the  great  conversationalists 
of  his  day.  I  could  not  help  recalling  Gertrude 
Stein’s  statement  as  to  her  reaction  to  genius. 
Don  Pedro  had  rung  the  bell  for  me,  too. 

Some  three  years  later,  after  Don  Pedro  had 
returned  to  the  States  to  continue  his  teach¬ 
ing  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  I  had  left  the  gov¬ 
ernment  service  to  teach  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  our  university,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Department  of  Modern  Languages,  in¬ 
vited  Don  Pedro  to  the  campus  for  a  series 
of  lectures,  one  of  which  was  to  be  presented 
in  English.  He  came  as  a  guest  to  my  home. 
It  was  then  that  I  was  able  to  appreciate  fully 
his  magnetic  and  gracious  personality. 

The  night  of  his  public  lecture  on  “The 
Psychology  of  the  Spaniard  as  Portrayed  in 
Spanish  Painting,”  Don  Pedro  was  a  troubled 
and  worried  man.  He  was  afraid  of  his  “do- 
minio  del  ingles.”  Well,  the  auditorium  was 
packed,  and  Don  Pedro  won  his  audience  to 
a  man.  Such  was  his  relief  after  the  perform¬ 
ance  that  one  of  his  long-time  Spanish  friends 
commented  that  he  seemed  to  be  another  man, 
now  that  he  was  back  in  his  own  language. 

Once  he  had  begun  his  series  of  lectures  in 
Spanish,  he  attracted  the  attention  and  gained 
the  admiration  of  the  Latin  American  students 
at  the  University.  Whenever  and  wherever  he 
appeared  on  the  campus,  Don  Pedro  soon  had 
a  following  of  the  Latins,  who  flocked  to  him 
on  sight  and  followed  in  his  train.  At  their 
request,  he  addressed  the  Inter- American  Club 
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and  discussed  his  recent  and  first  trip  through 
portions  of  the  South  American  continent.  His 
one  injunction  to  them  was  not  to  fear  the 
“colonizacion”  of  South  America  by  the 
Yankee  but  rather  to  beware  of  what  he  called 
the  “Coca-Colazacion”  of  the  continent. 

Don  Pedro  was  ever  mindful  of  his  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  country  of  his  refuge.  He  was, 
however,  blind  neither  to  its  greatness  nor  to 
its  weaknesses.  It  was  a  country,  he  said,  where 
the  difficult  was  made  easy  and  the  easy  made 
difficult.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  the  one 
place  where  the  poor  man,  dejected  by  a  tour 
of  the  luxuries  offered  in  the  show  windows  of 
Fifth  Avenue,  could  within  five  minutes  enter 
a  Five  and  Ten  and  indulge  himself  as  might 
any  customer  of  Saks  Fifth  Avenue. 

Don  Pedro  was  a  lover  of  good  wines,  good 
food,  good  living,  and  good  conversation. 
Stimulated  by  them  he  blossomed  forth  with 
all  the  play  of  a  brilliant  and  scintillating  mind 
that  was  always  in  evidence,  creative,  ener¬ 
getic,  and  original.  During  his  visit  to  our 
campus,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
time  he  was  trying  his  hand  at  the  drama,  an 
entirely  new  genre  for  his  creative  talents. 

He  was  a  man  with  a  set  of  firm  principles 
rooted  in  a  sense  of  human  dignity  and  jus¬ 
tice.  Driven  from  his  home  by  a  regime  that, 
in  his  opinion,  prostituted  all  that  was  noble 
and  good,  he  never  compromised  with  it,  for 
he  loved  his  “pobre  y  tragica  Espana”  too 
much  to  betray  her,  a  country  he  characterized 
as  the  only  one  on  earth  where  disorganiza¬ 
tion  was  organized. 

As  he  took  leave  of  us,  he  waved  goodbye 
to  two  huge  yellow  cats  lying  on  the  front 
porch  swing.  “Adios,  rubios,”  he  called,  and 
added  sententiously,  “No  me  dicen  nada.” 

Now  that  the  final  leave  has  been  taken, 
we  who  knew  him  realize  that  he  had  much 
to  say  to  us  and  we  are  the  better  for  it. 
Requiescat  in  pace  there  on  that  small  island 
in  the  Caribbean,  “among  the  lemon  and  the 
lime,”  where  I  first  saw  him  in  the  summer 
of  1945.  University  of  Oi^lahoma 

Homage  to  James  Joyce 

By  Joseph  Prescott 

On  the  occasion  of  the  seventieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  birth  of  James  Joyce  and  the  thir¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  the 
complete  Ulysses,  it  is  appropriate  that  we 
honor  the  memory  of  one  of  the  great  men  of 
our  time,  and  one  of  its  great  books. 

Of  the  man  it  may  be  said  that  few  in  any 
age  have  chosen  so  rocky  a  road  as  that  which 
Joyce  followed  from  Dublin  to  Parnassus.  A 


“spoiled  priest,”  he  yet  forsook  all  to  dedi¬ 
cate  himself  as  a  “priest  of  the  eternal  imagina¬ 
tion.”  We  pay  homage  to  the  man  for  his  rare 
devotion  to  an  ideal  and  for  his  exemplary 
fortitude  in  that  devotion. 

The  book  has  achieved  the  status  of  a  classic 
and  made  possible  a  literature  which  has  fa¬ 
miliarized  the  novelties  of  its  progenitor  with¬ 
out  robbing  the  original  work  of  its  continuing 
power  to  surprise  and  delight.  Wedding  his 
experiment  to  a  rich  tradition,  Joyce  took  his 
ideas  where  he  found  them — whether  in 
Homer  or  Flaubert,  Aristotle  or  Einstein, 
Aquinas  or  Freud,  whether  in  song  or  cinema 
— and,  assimilating  them,  evolved  fresh  tech¬ 
niques  for  their  literary  use.  His  use  of  Homer 
was,  as  T.  S.  Eliot  said,  “a  way  of  controlling, 
of  ordering,  of  giving  a  shape  and  a  signifi¬ 
cance  to  the  immense  panorama  of  futility  and 
anarchy  which  is  contemporary  history.  .  .  , 
a  step  toward  making  the  r  lodern  world  pos¬ 
sible  for  art. . . .”  In  his  variety  of  styles,  which 
first  impressed  some  readers  as  unqualified 
revolution,  he  merely  followed  Aristotle,  work¬ 
ing  by  different  means  in  different  parts.  He 
joined  the  unities  with  the  relativistic  view 
of  space  and  time  to  accommodate  the  newly 
fluid  personality.  Amplifying  the  traditional 
soliloquy,  beyond  Dujardin,  he  produced  the 
strictly  controlled  though  apparently  casual 
stream  of  consciousness  as  it  flows  through 
the  internal  monologue,  with  consequences  of 
incalculable  importance  to  modern  fiction.  He 
brought  a  fresh  vitality  into  English  language 
and  literature. 

Much  of  the  most  important  literature  of  our 
time  has  come  out  of  Ireland.  It  has  even 
been  claimed  that  in  Yeats,  Shaw,  and  Joyce, 
Ireland  gave  to  contemporary  English  litera¬ 
ture  its  greatest  poet,  its  greatest  playwright, 
and  its  greatest  novelist.  When  Yeats  and 
Shaw  were  founding  the  Irish  Academy  of 
Letters,  Yeats  invited  Joyce  to  become  a  char¬ 
ter  member  in  words  which  speak  for  many 
students  of  modern  English  letters.  The  first 
name  that  seemed  essential  both  to  Shaw  and 
Yeats,  the  latter  wrote,  was  Joyce’s.* 

Wayne  University 

•  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Charles  D.  Abbott,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Lockwood  Memorial  Library  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buffalo,  for  a  typescript  of  Yeats’s  letter. 

Mentor  of  Indian  Artists 

By  Gaston  Litton 

O.  B.  Jacobson,  Jeanne  d’Ucel.  American  In¬ 
dian  Painters.  2  vols.  Nice.  Szwedzicki.  1950. 

68  pages  +  77  plates.  $100. 

A  vigorous  renaissance  of  the  Indian  arts  is 
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one  of  the  most  gratifying  phenomena  in 
America  today.  This  upsurge  of  artistic  cre¬ 
ative  activity  has  extended  to  nearly  all  our 
Indian  tribes.  There  was  a  time  when  we 
felt  apologetic  about  the  tribal  customs  and  be¬ 
liefs,  but  that  is  gone.  The  once-strong  pres¬ 
sure  to  make  the  Indian  over  into  the  White 
Man’s  image  has  passed.  Our  long  neglect  of 
the  Indians  and  our  indifference  to  their  cul¬ 
ture  had  a  repressive  effect  on  their  art,  which 
was  dormant  for  so  many  years.  A  few  In¬ 
dians  treasured  their  sacred  lore  and  legends, 
and  when  the  White  Man  rediscovered  the 
Indian,  his  art  began  its  slow  awakening. 

This  change  in  the  status  of  Indian  arts  and 
crafts  is  a  result  of  unselfish  work  in  places 
high  and  low,  in  the  government  service  and 
out  of  it,  by  many  groups  and  individuals. 
One  whose  name  leads  all  the  rest  in  hastening 
the  artistic  emergence  of  our  American  Indian 
today  is  Oscar  Brousse  Jacobson.  Much  of  Dr. 
Jacobson’s  work  in  the  Indians’  behalf  was  ac¬ 
complished  amidst  administrative  and  aca¬ 
demic  duties  during  his  directorship  of  the 
School  of  Art  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
a  post  which  he  held  for  many  years  and  with 
distinction.  A  generation  of  Indian  youth, 
many  of  them  from  the  Plains  tribes  of  Okla¬ 
homa  and  from  nearby  states,  has  come  under 
the  influence  of  the  master  since  he  came  from 
Sweden  as  a  young  man  and  settled  in  the 


Sooner  State.  To  encourage  the  young  Indian 
artists  Professor  Jacobson  bought  choice  and 
representative  examples  of  their  work.  Other 
purchases  were  made  from  time  to  time  by 
friends  of  the  University  and  patrons  of  the 
arts.  These  private  and  official  collections  have 
been  enjoyed  by  many  visitors  and  residents 
of  Norman.  Now  the  best  from  these  collec¬ 
tions  becomes  available  to  a  world-wide  public 
through  these  portfolios. 

A  venturesome  publisher  of  Nice,  France, 
proving  that  New  World  publishers  have  no 
monopoly  on  free  enterprise  and  business' 
imagination,  has  reproduced  with  striking  fi¬ 
delity  and  success  the  color,  mood,  and  spirit 
of  seventy-seven  paintings.  A  few  of  these 
might  be  described  as  documentary  since  they 
depict  rituals  and  ceremonials,  war  councils 
and  treaty  talks,  and  other  tribal  business.  Life 
among  the  pottery  makers,  the  hunters,  the 
sheep  raisers,  and  the  farmers  provides  subject 
matter  for  other  sketches.  Animals  beloved  by 
the  Indian  are  there,  and  so  are  war  leaders, 
medicine  men,  and  family  figures  at  work  and 
at  play. 

There  is  a  certain  sameness  which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  of  these  paintings,  reflected  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  artists’  choice  of  subject  and  deco¬ 
rative  designs.  This  may  stem  from  an  Asiatic 
manner  in  the  treatment  of  subjects  in  a  purely 
decorative  fashion.  Subtle  differences  in  tech¬ 
nique  and  treatment  become  apparent,  how¬ 
ever,  as  comparisons  are  made  of  the  work  of 
the  four  representative  groups — the  Pueblo, 
Navajo,  Plains,  and  Woodland  tribes.  The  ob¬ 
vious  differences,  and  some  that  are  obscure, 
are  often  noted  in  a  running  narrative  which 
accompanies  the  illustrations.  This  commen¬ 
tary  gives  the  name  and  tribe  of  each  artist, 
the  title  of  his  painting,  with  appropriate  bio¬ 
graphical  data. 

Many  artists  represented  in  this  collection 
have  disappeared,  their  artistic  work  ended.  A 
few  are  just  beginning  their  very  promising 
careers.  Many  are  still  producing.  Ethnological- 
ly,  these  illustrations  are  also  extremely  sig¬ 
nificant  as  evidence  of  persisting  tribal  lore, 
customs,  costumes.  Much  progress  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Indian  art  will  surely  follow 
the  work  which  Professor  Jacobson  has  en¬ 
couraged  in  past  decades  and  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  here  in  these  handsome  portfolios.  The 
efforts  of  the  collaborators,  the  artists,  and  the 
publishers  will  be  applauded  by  connoisseurs 
and  discriminating  collectors.  These  volumes 
are  a  significant  contribution  to  the  literature 
and  also  to  the  library  of  American  Indian  art. 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 
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Hungarian  Literature  in  Yugoslavia 

By  Joseph'  Remenyi 

Since  Tito’s  reorientation  it  is  easier  to  reach 
the  intellectual  world  of  Yugoslavia,  a  coun¬ 
try  of  several  nationalities,  which  includes 
Hungarians.  While  it  would  be  fallacious  to 
assume  that  in  Yugoslavia  literary  contro¬ 
versies  are  possible  without  considering  politi¬ 
cal  factors  and  the  limitations  they  impose  on 
writers,  nevertheless  one  observes  a  certain 
pragmatic  elasticity  in  the  realm  of  creative 
and  critical  expression. 

Recently  I  received  books  from  Yugoslavia, 
written  in  Hungarian  or  translated  from  Ser¬ 
bian  or  Croatian  into  Hungarian.  The  books 
mirror  the  social,  political  and  economic  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  country;  they  also  manifest 
an  interest  in  the  manner  of  writing,  albeit 
as  a  rule  they  emphasize  the  Marxian  view 
regarding  the  importance  of  context.  There 
seems  sufficient  incentive  for  writers  to  pursue 
their  literary  aims  boldly.  Sometimes  the  hori¬ 
zon  of  the  book  transcends  regionalism,  and 
even  in  a  world  of  disrupted  or  changed  econ¬ 
omy  the  author  wishes  to  serve  the  doctrine 
of  artistic  universality.  The  novels,  short 
stories,  poems,  memoirs,  critical,  sociological 
and  miscellaneous  works  of  Imre  Csepe,  Jozsef 
Dcbreczeni,  Liszlo  Gal,  Janos  Herezeg,  Jozsef 
Sandor  Komaromi,  Istvan  Latak,  Peter  Ixirinc, 
Mihaly  Majtenyi,  Ervin  Sinko,  Lajos  ThurzeS, 
reveal  various  degrees  of  ability,  intelligence, 
sensitivity,  and  intellectual  courage.  One 
senses  a  quite  successful  attempt  to  reconcile 

If  If 

As  one  poet  to  another  (Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  a  new  volume  of  the  poems  of  Pedro  Salinas, 
1923):  “.  .  .  Pero  jmirad!  este  crepiisculo  estancado 
de  verano,  con  granas  limpias  entre  polvo  y  humo,  nos 
ha  dejado  en  la  mesa,  tanto  por  olvido  como  por  mc- 
moria,  un  hermosisimo  monton  de  frutos  humanos 
de  oro  vivo  y  sombra  rica,  sobrehumanos.” 

Many  mysterious  things  happen  in  Germany  now¬ 
adays.  EuropdUche  Bilanz,  by  the  sociologist  Niekisch, 
b  reported  by  the  East  Berlin  booksellers  to  have  been 
sold  out,  whereas  the  book  trade  in  West  Berlin  de¬ 
clare  it  was  withdrawn  from  sale  in  the  eastern  sector. 

A  striking  characterization  of  Russia  in  the  Swiss 
press  b  “Das  Land  der  stummen  Millionen.” 

The  Swbs  press  has  been  observing  the  birthday 
of  the  talented  and  prolific  novelbt  Ernst  Zahn,  who 
was  born  in  Meggen  on  January  24,  1867.  He  has  pub¬ 
lished  60  volumes  of  fiction,  which  have  enjoyed  a 
large  sale  and  have  brought  him  various  honors  from 
Germany  and  other  countries  as  well  as  Switzerland. 


propapnda  with  art,  or  social  dogmas  with 
objective  evaluation;  one  also  senses  a  devotion 
to  writing,  an  honesty  of  convictions. 

Hungarian  literature  in  Yugoslavia  is  still 
in  its  formative  years.  From  an  aesthetic  point 
of  view  one  reads  with  mixed  emotions  the 
works  of  Yugoslav-Hungarian  writers  and 
poets,  but  one  must  admit  that  the  authors 
give  the  impression  that  they  are  embarking 
on  a  great  adventure,  and  that  to  them  writ¬ 
ing  means  primarily  service  to  their  people. 
As  these  writers  live  in  the  confined  space  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  it  is  heart-warming  to 
be  made  conscious  of  the  creatively  and  di¬ 
dactically  intense  and  impatient  spirit  that 
characterizes  them  under  circumstances  which 
must  for  many  reasons  be  trying.  Some  have 
the  gift  to  deal  with  delicate  human  feelings, 
while  the  range  of  their  subject  matter  may 
be  small,  but  most  of  them  seem  to  function 
as  literary  pioneers,  having  no  illusions  about 
the  feudal  or  bourgeois  past,  and  exhibiting  a 
basic  interest  in  the  present  and  the  future. 
They  incline  to  generalize,  and  their  imagina¬ 
tive  works  are  not  essentially  stories  or  charac¬ 
ter  studies,  but  presentations  of  environmental 
phenomena  reflected  in  types  or  individual¬ 
ized  types.  The  poets  tend  to  be  rhetorical, 
which  in  some  instances  makes  the  artistic 
value  of  their  poems  slight,  or  leads  to  the 
writing  of  pedestrian  verses,  but  this  does  not 
detract  from  their  documentary  significance. 

Western  Reserve  University 

If  If 

“A  few  weeks  before  hb  death  [in  1936],  Unamuno 
said  in  speaking  of  the  war:  ‘The  desesperado  b  a  man 
who  believes  in  nothing — neither  in  his  neighbor  nor 
in  himself.  We  are  a  people  of  desesperados.' " 

Antonio  Sanchez  Barbudo 
in  Hispanic  Review 

In  the  Bulletin  of  Hispanic  Studies,  July-September 
1951,  there  b  a  curious  little  article  by  Ada  M.  Coe 
dealing  with  Don  Quixote  on  the  American  Stage, 

“.  .  .  Since  World  War  Two,  which  brought  so 
much  suffering  to  both  countries  [Germany  and 
France],  the  earnest  wish  seems  to  have  taken  root  in 
both  to  conquer  all  the  ancient  prejudices  and  End 
the  way  to  a  thoroughly  honest  mutual  understand¬ 
ing.”  Fritz  Ncubert 

in  Arc  hi  V  fiir  das  Studium  der  neuren  Sprachen 

There  is  a  brave  new  translation  of  Don  Quixote, 
the  work  of  J.  N.  Cohen.  It  was  published  in  1950  by 
Penguin  Books  in  Harmondsworth,  England. 
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K  Corrado  Alvaro.  Quasi  una  vita:  Giornale 
di  uno  scrittore.  Milano.  Bompiani.  1951. 
428  pages.  1,000  1. 

Doubdcss  one  of  the  most  important  books  yet 
to  appear  in  postwar  Italy,  Quasi  una  vita 
furnishes  us  the  journal  and  notebook  of  a 
prominent  writer  and  critic  pertaining  to  the 
years  1927-1947.  The  publication  of  the  work 
almost  coincided  with  the  appearance  of  Uetd 
breve,  an  autobiographical  novel  devoted  to 
the  author’s  earlier  years. 

This  “Journal  of  a  Writer”  is  pregnant  in 
material  shedding  light  on  an  important  pe¬ 
riod,  and  should  be  considered  in  relation  to 
the  author’s  work  at  large.  There  is  no  limit 
to  the  topics  and  subjects  discussed  by  Alvaro, 
such  as  his  literary  acquaintances,  his  visit  to 
Russia,  Hitler,  the  crisis  of  the  age  and  the 
corruption  of  society,  the  Southern  problem. 
One  would  not  be  surprised  to  find  such  a 
work  to  be  of  an  extremely  sketchy  nature, 
but  the  salient  feature  of  the  book  is  that  there 
is  an  inherent  unity  and,  throughout,  Alvaro 
the  artist  is  evident. 

Karl  Ludwig  Selig 
University  of  Connecticut 

Gottfried  Benn.  Friihe  Prosa  und  Reden. 
Wiesbaden.  Limes.  1950.  268  pages. 

It  calls  for  explanation,  perhaps,  why  this  con¬ 
sistent  exponent  of  literary  Expressionism 
commands  such  a  following  that  a  reprinting 
of  his  early  work  seems  justified.  Of  the  twelve 
pieces  constituting  the  Friihe  Prosa,  at  least 
nine  were  published  from  1914  to  1920,  and 
the  other  three  date  from  1923  to  1927.  The 
Reden  (Klabund,  Heinrich  Mann,  George, 
Nietzsche)  begin  with  1928  and  the  last  of 
them  is  dated  1950.  This  latter,  “Nietzsche — 
nach  50  Jahren,”  rivals  in  interest  the  Rund- 
funl^dialog,  “Konnen  Dichter  die  Welt  an- 
dern?”  (Benn  thinks  not). 

As  to  the  early  prose  (the  speeches  are  lucid 
enough),  the  excessively  long  introduction  ad¬ 
mits,  “Man  wird  .  .  .  Aussagen  und  Partien 
begegnen,  die  unverstandlich  bleiben  . . .  [und 
dass]  die  Verwirrung  zu  den  Ingredienzien 
des  Stils  gehbrt.”  To  a  simple  mind,  the  object 
of  writing  prose  in  such  a  way  that  nobody 
can  understand  it  remains  obscure.  But  Benn 
can  be  immensely  stimulating,  and  this  vol¬ 
ume  offers  further  evidence  of  it. 

Bayard  Quincy  Morgan 
Stanford,  Calif. 


^  Max  Brod.  The  Master.  Heinz  Norden,  tr. 
New  Yoik.  Philosophical  Library.  1951. 
426  pages.  $4.75. 

Like  other  tourists,  this  reviewer  saw  the  places 
where  Jesus — the  Master — was  born,  preached 
as  reform  rabbi  and  prophet,  and  finally  was 
crucified  when  the  Roman  Governor  Pilate 
became  afraid  that  the  new  (Christian)  ideas 
might  undermine  his  position.  In  the  soul  of 
the  poet  Max  Brod  the  same  sights  recalled 
not  only  historical  facts,  but  ideas  for  a  mas¬ 
terly  novel.  In  its  center  stands  the  Greek 
poet  Meleager  (the  slave  and  scribe  of  Pilate) 
who  fell  in  love  with  Jesus’  foster-sister  Sho- 
shana  whom  he  twice  saved  from  the  Romans. 
Another  important  role  in  this  novel  is  played 
by  Meleager’s  friend  Jason  of  Alexandria — 
better  known  as  Judas  Iscariot.  Here  is  a  fas¬ 
cinating  story,  and  it  is  told  by  a  great  writer. 

Rudolph  Seiden 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

^  Rudolf  Brunngraber.  Ueberwindung  des 
Nihilismus.  Wien.  Wiener  Volksbuch- 
handlung.  1949.  262  pages.  $2.80  (u.s.). 
These  are  22  essays  written  by  a  discouraged 
novelist  who  wishes  to  conquer  nihilism.  In 
the  subtitle  of  his  book,  Brunngraber  calls  him¬ 
self  an  activist  but,  although  he  tries  hard, 
his  observations  do  not  seem  to  justify  this 
qualification.  The  essays  are  group)ed  under 
four  headings:  “On  Literature,”  “In  Space  and 
Time,”  “On  ScKiety,”  “Scxrialism  as  Reality.” 
This  last  group  contains  the  longest  study,  36 
pages,  and  is  taken  from  another  of  his  books: 
“What  Is  to  Come — From  Nietzsche  to  Tech¬ 
nocracy.” 

Brunngraber ’s  sufferings  are  twofold.  As  a 
citizen  of  the  world  he  is  tormented  by  the 
abysmal  contrast  between  the  technological 
and  the  social  development  of  humanity.  As 
a  citizen  of  Austria  he  mourns  the  loss  of 
equilibrium  caused  by  this  country’s  great  past, 
its  dangerous  present,  and  its  dark  future.  He 
does  not  rush  into  despair,  he  believes  in  a 
technocratic  optimism  as  a  panacea  for  man¬ 
kind.  He  strives  honestly  to  make  a  contribu¬ 
tion  but  he  will  probably  have  more  success 
if  he  persuades  himself  to  return  to  his  task: 
to  be  one  of  the  rare  novelists  with  a  solid  so¬ 
ciological  and  economic  background. 

Edmond  Schlesinger 
University  of  Louisville 
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^  Herbert  Cysarz.  Neumond  des  Geistes. 

Wien.  Linde.  1950. 174  pages.  $1.35  (u.s.). 
In  his  new  volume  Cysarz  turns  to  three  con¬ 
temporary  subjects:  “Weltwende  und  Welti i- 
teratur,”  “Kollektivprobleme  im  neuen  Ge- 
schichtsbild,”  and  “Die  Hinterlassenschaft  des 
Nationalismus.”  He  attacks  the  problems  with 
philosophical  acumen  and  a  wide  command 
of  contemporary  cultures.  A  cataclysm  has  de¬ 
stroyed  the  world  we  knew,  by  no  means  in 
Central  Europe  alone,  and  it  is  absurd  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  return  to  “day  before  yesterday.” 
Though  no  literature  can  enter  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  gigantic  forces  of  world  upheav¬ 
al,  the  author  is  not  unduly  pessimistic:  “Aus 
jeder  irdischen  Lage  kann  die  Kunst  nach 
dem  ewigen  Sein  peilen,”  and  genuine  lit¬ 
erature  will  not  die. 

With  fine  perception  Cysarz  points  to  new 
problems  of  literature  in  a  new  world.  For 
totalitarianism,  which  Cysarz  soundly  excori¬ 
ates,  he  substitutes  a  collectivism  which  pre¬ 
serves  the  individual  while  serving  the  whole. 
Highly  significant  is  the  penetrating  analysis 
of  the  German  situation,  a  challenge  to  the 
attention  of  intelligent  people  everywhere. 

Harvey  IV.  Hewett-Thayer 
Princeton,  N.  /. 

^  Heimito  von  Doderer.  Die  erleuchteten 
Fenster  oder  die  Menschwerdung  des 
Amtsrates  Zihal.  Miinchen.  Biederstein. 
1950.  191  pages.  7.50  dm. 

The  Austrian  novelist  von  Doderer  has  form; 
this  novelette,  part  of  an  Austrian  comedie 
humaine,  makes  one  think  of  E.  Th.A.  Hoff¬ 
mann,  who  invented  semi-mysterious  govern¬ 
ment  officials  or  old  men  who  lived  far  apart, 
but  stared  at  one  another  through  telescopes 
so  that  they  could  express  their  rage  by  shak¬ 
ing  their  fists  from  a  distance. 

Councillor  Zihal  was  pensioned,  moved  to 
less  expensive  quarters,  looked  out  of  his  win¬ 
dow  and  saw  opposite  a  hefty  woman  taking 
a  bath.  This  put  him  onto  the  idea  of  the  tele¬ 
scope.  If  one  thinks  that  the  book  turned  out 
a  Donjuanery  for  old  men,  one  is  mistaken. 
It  is  much  better  than  that  and  much  deeper. 
Doderer’s  other  books  will  bear  watching  and 
even  looking  for.  Heinrich  Meyer 

Muhlenberg  College 

^  Enrico  Falqui.  Tra  racconti  e  romanzi  del 
novecento.  Messina.  D’Anna.  1950.  286 
pages.  1,200  1. 

- Prosatori  e  narratori  del  novecento 

itediano.  Torino.  Einaudi.  1950.  470  pages. 

2,000 1. 

Taken  together,  Falqui’s  two  volumes  consti¬ 


tute  a  full-fledged  vue  d’ensemhle,  a  pano¬ 
rama  of  whatever  forces  are  of  significance 
in  modern  Italian  fiction.  In  Tra  racconti  e 
romanzi,  Falqui  makes  an  effort  to  point  out 
the  orographic  massifs,  so  to  speak,  of  this 
panorama;  in  Prosatori  e  narratori,  instead, 
the  emphasis  is  placed  exclusively  upon  lit¬ 
erary  “portraits.” 

Falqui  is  endowed  with  an  almost  Sainte- 
Beuvean  proteiformity,  a  barometrical  sensi¬ 
tivity,  enabling  him  to  register  the  slightest 
oscillations  of  the  artistic  climate.  With  un¬ 
erring  insight  and  fine  firmness  of  hand  he 
not  only  delineates  with  circumscriptive  pre¬ 
cision  the  peculiar  features  of  the  individu^ity 
of  each  writer  but  indicates  the  evanescent 
nuances  as  well.  Falqui’s  skill  in  characteriza¬ 
tion  is  such  that  he  can  make  us  participants 
in  the  “feel”  of  every  individual  writer’s  world 
of  human  themes,  in  the  qualities  of  his  mode 
of  apprehending  reality  and  transforming  it 
into  style,  even  without  supporting  his  expose 
with  any  exemplifying  exhibit  from  the  orig¬ 
inals. 

What  Falqui  cites  is  so  experdy  selected 
that  we  both  approve  and  regret  his  judicious 
parsimony.  Among  his  predecessors,  the  ones 
whom  Falqui  resembles  most  are  Renato  Serra 
and  Giuseppe  de  Robertis.  With  Serra  he  has 
in  common  la  religione  delle  letter e  (but  not 
the  dulcia  vitia);  his  saturated  concision,  his 
accumulative,  pointillistic,  critical  technique, 
his  conviction  that  as  conscientious  pains 
should  be  expended  on  the  problematic  and 
the  avant-garde  as  is  usually  lavished  upon 
the  big-wig  hieraticized  by  tradition  and  on 
the  standard,  immutably  pigeon-holed  classics. 
Falqui  is  documented  on  his  moderns  and 
has  supplied  those  “che  questo  tempo  chia- 
meranno  antico”  with  the  basic  Bausteine,  the 
elementary  bibliographic  and  scholarly  tools 
for  study  and  research  in  modern  Italian  lit¬ 
erature. 

American  readers,  who  have  been  treated 
to  an  abundant  fare  of  English  translations  of 
Italian  narrative  works  of  a  type  embodying 
an  out-and-out  naturalism,  even  an  exacerbated 
super-realism,  will  be  surprised  and  gratified 
by  Falqui’s  references  to  two  other,  equally 
flourishing  trends;  that  represented  by  the 
cpico-lyrical  narrators  and  by  the  surrealists 
(or  irrealists). 

Joindy  with  the  recent  revision  of  Russo’s 
Narratori  (much  enlarged  and  brought  down 
to  1950),  Falqui’s  volumes  belong  on  the 
“must”  shelf  of  every  serious  student  of  mod¬ 
ern  Italian  literature. 

Elio  Gianturco 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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M  Jean  Giono.  Les  grands  chemins.  Paris. 

Gallimard,  1951.  267  pages.  350  fr. 

A  simple  plot,  faintly  traced  character-types, 
whose  motives  and  actions  are  quite  bafHing, 
serve  as  a  background  for  Giono’s  individual¬ 
istic  manner.  In  spite  of  much  obscurity,  we 
see,  feel,  and  smell  the  poet’s  images.  His  hero, 
living  by  his  wits,  moving  along  the  roads  of 
France  so  long  as  the  weather  is  mild,  and  dig¬ 
ging  in  when  winter  and  snow  arrive,  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  hobo  and  intellectual  jack- 
of-all-trades  and  philosopher.  Mingled  with 
the  hero’s  adventures  is  an  inexplicable  friend¬ 
ship  for  a  casually  met  acquaintance,  an  un¬ 
attractive  gambler. 

Giono  holds  us  to  the  printed  page,  eager 
to  find  out  his  logical  conclusion,  which  never 
arrives.  The  book  ends  with  its  opening  theme: 
“Le  soleil  n’est  jamais  si  beau  qu’un  Jour 
oil  Ton  se  met  en  route.” 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

^  Julien  Green.  Journal.  V:  1946-1950.  Paris. 

Plon.  1951.  365  pages.  480  fr. 

Julien  Green  carries  out  here  his  idea  of  a 
journal:  “Un  journal  est  une  longue  lettre 
que  I’auteur  s’ecrit  a  lui-meme,  et  le  plus 
ctonnant  de  I’histoire  est  qu’il  se  donne  a  lui- 
meme  de  ses  propres  nouvelles.” 

In  this  fifth  volume,  the  novelist  is  especial¬ 
ly  preoccupied  with  matters  of  faith,  and  the 
spirituality  of  his  pages  is  their  single,  out¬ 
standing  characteristic,  as  if  Green  were  sure 
of  his  faith  and  at  the  same  time  eager  to 
reinforce  that  certainty.  There  are,  in  addition, 
interesting  pages  giving  the  background  of 
his  latest  novel,  Moira,  which,  in  the  light  of 
his  revelations,  many  will  be  eager  to  read  or 
reread.  Coming  as  the  Journal  does  almost  si¬ 
multaneously  with  Gide’s  last  volume  of  the 
Journal  edited  by  Justin  O’Brien,  and  Gue- 
rard’s  masterly  treatment  of  the  Nobel  Prize 
winner.  Green’s  observations  and  contacts 
with  Andre  Gide  in  his  last  years  gain  in  sig¬ 
nificance. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

^  Juan  Pablo  Guzman  Alemdn.  El  Gran 
Chapa.  Guadalajara,  Mexico.  Gobierno  del 
Estado  de  Jalisco.  1951.  290  pages.  $12 
m-n. 

Although  regionalistic  and  Indianist,  this 
prize-winning  novel  departs  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  pattern  in  many  respects.  Emphasis  lies 
on  deep  psychological  probing  into  the  emo¬ 
tional  drives  of  the  Mexican  and  on  the  au¬ 
thor’s  highly  stylized  technique.  It  is  well  put 


together  artistically,  and  successfully  imprisons 
the  reader  in  the  characters’  awful  litde  world 
of  violence  and  “love-hatred.” 

The  plot  itself  is  of  secondary  importance. 
A  young  Indian  seminarist  returns  to  his  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Chapala  Lake  region,  which  groans 
under  the  most  brutal  caciquismo.  This  deep- 
rooted  social  disease  is  the  heritage  of  the  des¬ 
potic  pre-Cortesian  chieftain  Chapa,  ruler  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  called  Chapalac.  The 
seminarist  is  gradually  and  painfully  drawn 
back  into  the  environment,  and  after  a  series 
of  emotional  crises  his  mystical  character  finds 
an  outlet  in  a  wild  dream  of  liberating  his 
race  from  themselves  and  uniting  them  in  a 
movement  of  great  brotherly  love.  The  drama 
is  climaxed  by  his  inevitable  destruction  at 
the  hands  of  his  own  people,  still  incapable  of 
throwing  off  their  inherent  barbarism. 

The  Indian  “reality”  that  Guzmdn  Aleman 
creates  here  is  one  of  essences,  perhaps  faintly 
reminiscent  of  Valle-Incl«in’s  esperpento.  It 
affords  a  valuable  insight  into  the  Mexican’s 
enigmatic  reaction  to  life,  subjectively  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  author’s  own  intensity  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  artistic  skill. 

Winston  A.  Reynolds 
University  oj  Calijornia 

^  Rafael  Koskimies.  KamarimusiiJ{\ia.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Otava.  1951.  282  pages.  780  mk. 
The  earliest  of  this  collection  of  literary  es¬ 
says  and  reviews  date  from  the  thirties,  while 
by  far  the  larger  number  were  written  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  Professor  Koskimies,  a 
leading  authority  on  Finnish  literature,  is  now 
seen  to  be  a  distinguished  student  of  European 
letters  as  well.  These  thirty-two  essays  all  deal 
with  foreign  subjects,  including  especially 
French,  English,  and  American  writers,  along 
with  Goethe,  Thomas  Mann,  Ortega  y  Gasset, 
Lagerkvist  and  Brandes.  The  articles  on  Mau¬ 
passant,  Duhamel,  Roger  Martin  du  Gard,  and 
Gide  are  excellent  specimens  of  cultivated  Eu¬ 
ropean  taste.  The  short  study  of  T.  S.  Eliot 
is  evidence  of  real  critical  insight.  The  wide 
range  of  Koskimies’  interests  is  shown  by  his 
report  on  the  1948  Shakespearean  Conference 
in  Stratford,  his  reviews  of  books  on  Edmund 
Spenser,  Constant,  and  Rimbaud.  More  bio¬ 
graphical  is  his  study  of  the  background  of 
Goethe’s  W est~Q stitcher  Divan,  where  the  au¬ 
thor  explains  interestingly  the  relations  of  Goe¬ 
the  to  Marianne  von  Willemer  and  her  hus¬ 
band. 

The  most  original  part  of  the  book  is  the 
series  of  American  studies.  Koskimies  has  evi¬ 
dently  discovered  American  literature  more  re- 
cendy  than  Gide  or  Sartre,  but  he  is  attracted 
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by  the  same  qualities  of  exoticism  and  violence 
as  they.  Koskimies  is,  in  fact,  too  ready  to 
extol  even  inferior  works  of  Faulkner,  too 
ready  to  confuse  the  Old  South  with  the  Wild 
West,  for  us  to  accept  his  admiring  judgments 
without  reservation.  He  writes  (in  1947)  that 
American  literature  is  now  unquestionably 
superior  in  creative  power  to  European.  He  is 
thinking  of  works  like  An  American  Tragedy, 
Manhattan  Transfer,  Farewell  to  Arms.  The 
only  recent  ones  he  mentions  are  Light  in 
August,  The  Wild  Palms,  Intruder  in  the 
Dust.  He  seems  to  be  the  victim  of  an  illusion 
caused  by  the  delayed  impact  in  Europe  of 
these  American  novels,  the  earliest  of  which 
go  back  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

But  if  his  critical  judgment  is  vulnerable, 
his  sensitivity  and  open-mindedness  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  praise.  Though  a  conservative  on  social 
questions,  he  shows  more  hospitality  toward 
the  Dreisers  and  Hemingways  than  |.  Donald 
Adams,  whose  book  The  Shape  of  Boof^s  to 
Come  is  the  subject  of  one  of  his  reviews. 
On  the  whole,  Kamarimusiil{l{ia  is  a  read¬ 
able  and  stimulating  collection,  the  work  of 
an  alert  and  well-informed  critic. 

Reino  Virtanen 

University  of  Tennessee 

^  Gertrud  von  Le  Fort.  Die  Tochter  Fari- 
natas.  Wiesbaden.  Insel.  1950.  203  pages. 
Three  of  these  four  stories  (Die  Consolata 
seems  too  inconsequential  for  inclusion)  in¬ 
vite  comparison  with  the  historical  novelettes 
of  C.  F.  Meyer;  like  him,  the  authoress  has 
harked  back  to  colorful  and  agitated  periods, 
when  passions  ran  high,  and  being  a  modern 
poet  she  is  not  hampered  by  an  excess  of 
knowledge. 

The  title  story,  which  is  concerned  with 
Florence  in  the  Hohenstaufen  age,  suffers,  in 
the  reviewer’s  opinion,  from  what  may  be 
called  “starry-cyedness,”  a  trait  often  visible 
in  Roman  Catholic  writers.  Plus  ultra,  which 
purports  to  be  the  “confession”  of  a  nun  who 
had  loved  and  been  loved  by  Emperor  Charles 
V,  has  some  moving  pages  but  is  too  diffuse 
to  achieve  an  effective  climax.  Great  merit,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  be  found  in  Das  Gericht 
des  Meeres,  in  which  a  truly  tragic  theme  is 
handled  with  restraint  and  power:  moved  by 
love,  the  Breton  girl  Anne  de  Vitre  saves  the 
life  of  the  infant  son  of  King  John,  who  had 
murdered  the  young  duke  of  her  land,  but 
she  pays  for  this  act  of  mercy  with  her  life. 

Admirers  of  Gertrud  von  Le  Fort  will  not 
be  disappointed  in  this  book. 

Bayard  Quincy  Morgan 

Stanford,  Cedif. 


^  Wilhelm  Lehmann.  Noch  nicht  genug. 

Tubingen.  Heliopolis.  1950.  46  pages. 
Indescribable  magic  breathes  here!  Unmistak¬ 
ably  a  master  craftsman,  a  translator  of  rare 
empathies,  Lehmann  is  heroic  one  moment, 
Biedermeier  the  next.  Gripped  by  the  ancient 
enigma  of  man  and  nature  confronting  each 
other,  his  solution  varies.  Often,  tension  is 
released  through  a  finely  executed  series  of 
faunal-fforal  miniatures.  Fruits  metamorphose 
into  breasts,  but  with  superhumanly  beautiful 
attributes.  The  hornet’s  hate  is  turned,  by  a 
Franciscan  compliance,  into  an  earthy-un¬ 
earthly  love. 

In  the  Kultur-Natur  dichotomy,  Lehmann 
uncovers  rich  overtones:  Homeric,  Vergilian, 
Lucretian,  Goethean.  On  the  mercurial  Latin 
sensuousness  of  an  Ovid  he  has  imprinted  the 
vibrant  German  sensuosities  of  a  Morike. 

Herman  Salinger 
Grinnell  College 

^  Karl  Mannheim.  Freedom,  Power,  and 
Democratic  Planning.  New  York.  Oxford 
University  Press.  1950.  xxiv  -4-  384  pages. 
This  is  one  of  several  manuscripts  which  Karl 
Mannheim  left  unpublished,  and  not  entirely 
completed,  when  he  died  in  1947.  It  is  as 
scholarly,  erudite  and  yet  readable  as  one 
would  expect  from  its  author. 

It  deals  with  many  of  the  problems  which 
face  a  society  that  lies  between  the  extremes  of 
Communism  and  Fascism,  and  bases  its  suc¬ 
cess  upon  democratic  planning.  Most  of  Mann¬ 
heim’s  solutions  should  meet  the  approval  of 
democratically  minded  social  scientists.  How¬ 
ever,  the  work  leaves  out  almost  entirely  any 
answer  to  the  serious  question  of  how  we  arc 
to  arrive  at  a  stage  where  we  shall  be  willing 
to  accept  the  premises  and  procedures  of  dem¬ 
ocratic  planning.  True,  Mannheim  implies 
that  certain  forces  and  trends  are  already  lead¬ 
ing  us  in  this  direction,  but  he  plainly  records 
others  which  arc  doing  the  opposite.  He  makes 
no  real  attempt  to  suggest  how  the  former 
are  to  be  so  strengthened  and  the  latter  so 
weakened  that  the  point  will  satisfactorily  be 
reached  where  the  principles  enunciated  by 
him  may  be  extensively  practiced.  Surely,  be¬ 
lief  in  the  democratic  process  of  development 
by  evolution  and  agreement  docs  not  excuse 
its  adherents  from  planning  a  procedure  by 
which  admittedly  blind,  irrational,  and  selfish 
institutional  forces  and  men  may  be  so  con¬ 
trolled  that  we  may  constitutionally  agree  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  society  in  the  more 
intelligent  way  he  suggests. 

fohn  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 
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If  Francois  Mauriac.  La  pierre  d’achoppe- 
ment.  Monaco.  Rochcr.  1951.  129  pages. 
195  fr. 

How  much  doubt  may  an  adherent  to  an 
organized  faith  profess  without  taking  up  a 
position  outside  of  that  faith?  This  work,  by 
one  of  the  most  influential  Catholic  writers, 
seems  to  experiment  with  those  doubts  which 
are  usually  voiced  by  his  many  and  distin¬ 
guished  adversaries  in  French  letters.  But  its 
apparent  freedom  from  dogmatism  is  decep¬ 
tive.  One  instance:  Mauriac  describes  his  re¬ 
vulsion  at  seeing  an  old  woman  caress  the 
plaster  statue  of  a  saint.  Yet  this  aesthetic  ne¬ 
gation  does  not  lead  him  to  puritanical  conse¬ 
quences;  it  reminds  him  only  that  his  religion 
was  made  expressly  for  simple  souls  and  that, 
therefore,  he  shoidd  not  have  felt  disgusted 
in  the  first  place.  He  always  reverts  to  the  affir¬ 
mations  given  ex  cathedra,  and  his  own  doubts 
never  had  a  chance. 

Apart  and  quite  independendy  from  its  in¬ 
tellectual  problems,  this  book  provides  a  con¬ 
siderable  delight  in  style,  a  dark  golden  flow 
of  beautiful  words  and  images. 

Stephan  Lacf^ner 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

X  Emmanuel  Mounier.  Le  personnalisme. 
Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  de  France. 
1950.  136  pages.  100  fr. 

The  movement  headed  by  Emmanuel  Mounier 
until  his  death  in  1950  has  not  changed  basic¬ 
ally  since  the  appearance  of  the  early  issues 
of  Esprit  and  his  Manifeste  au  service  du  per¬ 
sonnalisme  in  1936.  It  has  deepened,  however, 
because  of  powerful  tributary  currents.  The 
primacy  of  the  spiritually  awakened  human 
being,  the  opposition  to  satisfied  mediocrity, 
the  Christian-Socialist  tendency,  the  ascetic- 
activist,  anti-bourgeois  and  anti-totalitarian 
Weltanschauung — these  traits  have  received 
adequate  previous  treatment.  There  is  a  new 
emphasis  upon  realism  and  a  corresponding 
opposition  to  the  idealization  of  all  social  struc¬ 
tures.  Human  institutions  have  their  inherent 
limitations.  The  communally  orientated  per¬ 
son  will  think  and  act  cooperatively  even 
though  his  cause  is  debatable  and  his  cham¬ 
pionship  of  it  is  questionable.  A  mild  existen¬ 
tialist  influence  appears  in  the  tragic  optimism 
by  virtue  of  which  the  person  (as  distinguished 
from  the  individual)  is  to  rise  above  failure 
in  an  atmosphere  of  grandeur  and  struggle. 

W.  A.  W. 

^  Giovanni  Papini.  Le  pazzie  del  poeta. 

Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1950.  144  pages.  600  1. 
Like  all  of  Papini’s  works,  this  book  contains 


his  complex  philosophy.  The  author,  once  an 
ardent  disbeliever,  expressed  his  awakened  re¬ 
ligious  faith  in  its  most  complete  form  in 
The  Life  of  Christ  and  continues  to  do  so  in 
this  collection.  His  pazzie,  which  to  judge  by 
the  tide,  might  seem  superficial,  reveal  in  the 
form  of  whimsical  sketches,  allegories,  and  sat¬ 
ires  a  profound  moral  significance.  He  stresses 
the  need  for  mutual  understanding,  compas¬ 
sion  and  sympathy  among  men  for  the  sake 
of  their  inner  peace.  Papini  deplores  the  ma¬ 
terialistic,  complex  tastes  of  modern  genera¬ 
tions  and-  the  influence  exerted  on  them  by 
Freud.  He  hints  at  a  yearning  among  men  for 
a  return  to  the  simple  pleasures  of  life  and  at 
their  need  of  freeing  their  sensitivity  to  the 
beauty  which  surrounds  them. 

Occasionally,  the  Papini  of  pre-conversion 
days  appears  to  gibe  sharply  at  his  fellow 
man  for  his  foibles.  However,  even  though 
the  author  is  incapable  of  pardon  and  seems 
less  Christian  when  he  lashes  at  modern  man, 
his  barbs  not  only  make  him  seem  more  hu¬ 
man  but  also  serve  to  emphasize  the  truths 
which  he  expresses  and  his  love  for  mankind. 

Margaret  Funderburg 
Lal{e  Forest  College 

^  Alfonso  Reyes,  tr.  La  lliada  de  Homero. 
I:  Aquiles  agraviado.  Mexico.  Fondo  de 
Cultura  Economica.  1951.  243  pages  + 
10  plates. 

For  the  last  few  years,  Alfonso  Reyes,  diplo¬ 
mat,  educator,  critic,  essayist  and  poet,  had 
been  giving  us  “pencil  notes,”  collections  of 
fugitive  pieces,  delicate  and  delightful,  but 
on  a  different  scale  from  his  massive  efforts  in 
El  deslinde  and  La  critica  en  la  Edad  Atenien- 
se.  Now,  more  vigorous  than  ever  in  spirit, 
he  is  wrestling  with  Homer.  This  volume  is 
the  first  instalment  of  a  new  translation  of 
the  Iliad:  a  little  over  a  third  of  the  whole 
poem.  The  new  rendering  is  not  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  standard  schola:  /  versions. 
Reyes  does  not  claim  to  be  a  professional  Hel¬ 
lenist,  in  the  philological  sense.  But  he  has  a 
profound  knowledge  of  Greece,  and  he  is  a 
master  of  his  instrument. 

I  have  to  accept  on  faith  his  reasons  for  pre¬ 
ferring  the  alexandrine  (very  different  from 
the  French  verse  of  the  same  name)  to  the 
hexameter,  or  to  the  hendecasyllabic  line, 
which  has  in  Castilian  a  distinguished  record. 
The  use  of  rhyme  (but  of  no  hard  and  fast 
rhyme  scheme)  seems  justified  in  a  poem 
meant  to  be  recited  aloud  with  a  musical  ac¬ 
companiment.  As  a  mere  layman,  I  can  only 
say  that  the  translation,  in  my  opinion,  reads 
well. 
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A  great  tribute  to  the  inexhaustible  vitality 
of  Homer,  and  to  the  versatility  of  Reyes.  Why 
the  Nobel  committee  have  not  discovered  him 
long  ago  passeth  all  understanding. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr, 
Brandeis  University 

^  Bertrand  Russell,  Arnold  Toynbee,  et  al. 
The  Western  Tradition.  Boston.  Beacon 
Press  (London.  Vox  Mundi).  1951.  110 
pages.  $2. 

A  series  of  eighteen  British  broadcasts,  by  a 
remarkable  team — Bertrand  Russell  and  Ar¬ 
nold  Toynbee  inter  pares.  “The  principles  and 
assumptions”  —  a  useful  distinction  —  “on 
which  our  Western  Way  of  Life  is  based.” 
The  first  of  these  principles  is  the  dignity  of 
man,  with  individual  liberty  as  a  corollary. 
The  discussion  does  indeed  respect  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  liberty:  a  rare  achievement  these  days: 
no  single,  100%-pure  doctrine  is  promulgated 
and  enforced.  Striedy,  Communism  ought  to 
have  been  presented  by  a  friend  as  well  as  by 
an  opponent,  and  Catholicism  should  have 
been  examined  critically  from  without.  This 
would  have  been  the  kind  of  freedom  we  en¬ 
joyed  a  generation  ago:  today  it  would  seem 
utopian. 

But  dissent  is  sharp  enough  to  have  a  sav¬ 
ing  value:  for  pluralism  alone  makes  liberty 
possible.  Canon  V.  A.  Demant  and  A.  J.  P. 
Taylor  are  both  critical  of  the  Western  tradi¬ 
tion,  and  Arnold  Toynbee  agrees  with  them. 
For  Toynbee,  the  issue  is  Christianity  vs. 
Paganism,  the  West  so  far  doubtfully  Chris¬ 
tian.  But  Taylor  blundy  says:  “It  is  a  strange 
delusion  that  the  rise  of  Christianity  did  any¬ 
thing  to  improve  the  position  of  the  individ¬ 
ual.”  And  he  quotes  with  approval  Toeque- 
ville’s  dictum:  “1  know  of  no  country  in 
which  there  is  so  litde  true  independence  of 
mind  and  freedom  of  discussion  as  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.”  Well  worth  pondering. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 
Brandeis  University 

^  Eduard  Spranger.  Fddagogische  Perspel{- 
tiven.  Heidelberg.  Quelle  &  Meyer.  1951. 
121  pages.  6.30  dm. 

A  collection  of  six  lectures  on  problems  of 
education  in  Germany,  some  more  practical, 
addressed  to  teachers  and  administrators,  some 
more  philosophical,  but  all  containing  wisdom 
conveyed  in  perfect  style. 

The  first  essay  on  the  power  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  education  and  its  responsibility  for 
the  future  is  heavily  burdened  with  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  task,  in  view  of  the  present  situ¬ 
ation.  It  is  conservative  in  the  best  sense  of 


the  word — it  fights  for  the  survival  of  the  most 
essential  and  central  values  of  a  cultural  herit¬ 
age. 

The  second  lecture  surveys  the  five  genera¬ 
tions  of  students  between  1900  and  1949.  Half 
a  century  is  unfolding  its  innermost  tenden¬ 
cies  as  reflected  in  academic  youth.  The  first 
generation,  to  which  the  author  belongs,  fin¬ 
ished  its  studies  and  entered  life  before  the 
First  World  War;  it  is  described  as  correct, 
class<onscious  if  not  snobbish  (dueling  fra¬ 
ternities),  doing  solid  work  but  without  be¬ 
ing  moved  by  any  problems,  blind  to  the  abyss 
in  front  of  it.  The  second  generation  is  the 
revolutionary  youth-movement,  establishing 
a  new  style  of  living  in  defiance  of  bourgeois 
conventionality.  The  third  generation  is  col- 
lectivistic,  romantically  political,  its  idealism 
captured  by  National  Socialism;  the  ensuing 
disappointment  and  tragic  experience  brings 
on  a  young  generation  on  whose  seriousness 
and  maturity  Spranger  bestows  the  highest 
praise. 

The  last  essay  is  the  most  philosophical, 
showing  the  necessity  of  conflicting  poles  of 
orientation  in  all  education.  Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Ol(lahoma 

^  Benjamin  Subercaseaux.  Jemmy  Button. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1950.  907  pages 
1  map.  $4.95  (u.s.). 

In  1830  a  young  British  sea-captain  picked 
up  four  savages  while  surveying  the  coasts  of 
Fireland.  He  took  them  to  England  to  civilize 
them  and  return  them  to  Fireland  afterwards. 
The  plan  failed;  the  Indians  remained  savages. 
Jemmy  Button,  the  most  promising  among 
them,  ended  up  by  slaughtering  missionaries. 

On  these  facts  the  Chilean  novelist  based  a 
long  narrative  of  unflagging  interest.  This  is 
no  mere  adventure  story  but  the  account  of  the 
hopeless  struggle  for  the  Indians’  souls  which 
breaks  Captain  Fitz-Roy’s  faith  in  mankind. 
“Fitz-Roy’s  goodness  [characterized  as  “re¬ 
ligious  fanaticism”  elsewhere  in  the  novel] 
prevented  his  life  from  taking  a  normal  course, 
from  following  that  strange  curve  of  wise,  in¬ 
stinctive  badness  which  seems  to  be  the  all- 
pervading  rule  of  conduct  for  men,  beasts,  and 
the  inanimate  world.”  The  novelist  reopens 
the  grand  Spanish  debate  about  the  Indian  and 
condemns  him  as  a  perverse  being,  damning 
with  him  Chile,  America,  all  mankind.  He  de¬ 
lights  in  psychological  reflections.  His  descrip¬ 
tions  of  London  in  1831  pale  in  comparison 
with  his  firsthand  observations  on  life  in  bleak 
Fireland.  Dramatic  episodes  follow  each  other 
on  and  off  the  ship,  the  S.S.  Beagle,  with 
Charles  Darwin  aboard. 
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Infinitely  richer  than  earlier  Chilean  fiction 
on  the  Extreme  South,  Jemmy  Button  is  the 
most  meaningful  Spanish  American  novel  I 
have  come  across  since  Gallegos’  Dona  Bdr- 
bara.  G.  Moser 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

M  Simon  Vestdijk.  Gestelse  liederen.  Amster¬ 
dam.  De  Bezige  Bij.  1949.  350  pages. 
12.50  g. 

This  volume  of  poetry  was  written  between 
July  1942  and  January  1943  in  a  German  con¬ 
centration  camp.  Only  the  main  portion,  the 
sonnet  cycle  Madonna  met  de  vall{en,  was 
later  revised  and  supplemented.  The  range  of 
topics  and  approach  is  extensive  and  varied. 
It  includes  satire  (De  Schuttersmaaltijd)  as 
well  as  lyrics. 

In  this  work  Vestdijk  again  exhibits  his 
extraordinary  mastery  of  the  Dutch  language. 
Certainly  the  writing  of  Madonna  met  de 
vdken,  150  sonnets  more  or  less  connected 
by  one  central  theme — the  struggle  between 
carnal  and  spiritual  love — is  an  achievement 
unexcelled  in  Dutch  literature.  By  his  pref¬ 
erence  for  the  classical  form  Vestdijk  re-estab¬ 
lishes  respect  for  the  older  form  of  poetry  and 
demonstrates  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  the 
Dutch  language;  words  all  but  forgotten  have 
been  restored  to  an  honored  place. 

And  yet  these  poems  are,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  not  food  for  the  soul,  but  rather  for 
the  intellect  and  the  aesthetic  sense.  Vestdijk’s 
is  an  intellectual  rather  than  an  emotional  per¬ 
sonality.  Fortunately,  there  are  exceptions.  The 
sections  De  uiterste  seconde  and  Vader  en 
zoon,  written  in  a  much  freer  form,  are  very 
moving  indeed,  and  read  like  confessions. 
They  deal  with  death  and  the  relation  of  father 
and  son  respectively  and  may  properly  be 
called  lyrics.  Here  is  poetry  which  is  technical¬ 
ly  perfect  and  which  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  rich  treasures  of  modern  Dutch  verse. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

^  Karl  Vossler.  Die  Dichtungsformen  der 
Romanen.  Stuttgart.  Kohler.  1951.  336 
pages.  15.80  dm. 

One  knows  how  much  the  Romanists  owe  to 
Karl  Vossler  and  regrets  the  more  the  passing 
of  this  brilliant  mind  when  one  reads  this  edi¬ 
tion  of  Vossler’s  university  lectures.  Delivered 
last  in  1937  in  Munich,  these  lectures  have 
grown  and  matured  since  1925,  when  they 
were  offered  for  the  first  time.  They  deal, 
first  of  all,  with  the  “Korper  der  romanischen 
Sprachen  und  seine  Poetabilitat.”  Then  they 
discuss  the  poetic-prosaic  Ztvischenformen 


(the  proverb,  aphorism,  fable,  allegory),  pre¬ 
sent  with  deep  insight  the  poetry  of  the  trou¬ 
badours,  the  ballata,  hymns,  songs  and  se¬ 
quences,  the  sonnet,  ottava  rima,  the  madrigal, 
and  finally  expound  the  drama,  the  novel,  and 
the  epic.  The  discussion,  though  sometimes 
fragmentary,  reveals  a  tremendous  amount  of 
knowledge,  an  intense  and  subtle  insight  into 
the  problems  connected  with  its  topic. 

The  lectures  are  edited  by  Andreas  Bauer, 
who  did  an  unusual  job.  He  not  only  checked 
the  text  and  the  references:  he  also  added  para¬ 
graphs  from  other  publications  of  Vossler’s, 
whenever  the  manuscript  was  incomplete.  All 
this  is  done  respectfully,  with  tact  and  good 
results. 

Prederic\  Lehner 
West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Walter  Wey.  La  poesta  paraguaya.  Mon¬ 
tevideo.  Alfar.  1951.  109  pages. 

Of  all  the  Spanish-speaking  republics,  Para¬ 
guay  is  probably  the  one  whose  poetic  product 
is  least  known  beyond  its  borders.  Is  this  be¬ 
cause  Paraguayan  poetry  has  not  sufficient  in¬ 
trinsic  interest  to  repay  attention?  No;  it  is 
simply  because  Paraguayan  books  and  periodi¬ 
cals  are  distributed  very  little  over  our  conti¬ 
nent.  Moreover,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the 
writers  of  the  sympathetic  republic  of  Para¬ 
guay  have  little  contact  with  their  American 
confreres  and  fellow  citizens  of  the  Patria 
Grande. 

What  gave  rise  to  the  impression  that  Para¬ 
guay  has  few  poets  or  none?  She  has  been 
splendidly  endowed  by  Nature;  she  has  a  mag¬ 
nificent  colonial  tradition  and  the  wherewithal 
to  guarantee  a  luminous  future.  And  above 
all,  she  has  been  sanctified  by  suffering.  There 
is  perhaps  no  other  country  in  this  Adolescent 
World  of  ours  that  has  suffered  with  such 
heroism  and  such  tenacity  as  the  republic 
which,  like  the  Bird  Phoenix,  has  risen  from 
the  burning  ashes  of  bloody  wars. 

In  few  countries  have  the  new  lyric  currents 
been  so  wholesomely  influential.  That  has 
been  true  all  over  our  continent;  but  in  this 
brave  litde  republic,  the  module  of  recent  po¬ 
etry  has  been  able  to  clarify,  refine,  and  purify 
lyric  vision  and  expression,  which  had  been 
dulled  by  a  tone  of  exaggerated  neo-Romanti- 
cism,  berakish  and  academic,  weak  in  syn¬ 
thesis,  and  above  all  in  the  essential  autochtho¬ 
nous  color,  in  a  country  where  color  is  so  rich. 
Most  grateful  is  the  popular  contribution,  both 
Guarani  and  Spanish,  unpretentiously  full  of 
life,  couched  in  succulent  folk  verses  which 
are  sometimes  imperfect  in  form  but  limpid 
and  sincere.  Now  the  young  poet  is  able  to 
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corrbinc  folklore  and  lofty  poetry.  There  is 
still  much  to  be  done.  But  the  progress  to 
date  is  presented  in  the  excellent  book  by  the 
Brazilian  writer  and  professor  Walter  Wey, 
on  the  basis  of  patient  study  inspired  by  his 
enthusiastic  affection  for  Paraguay,  the  fruit 
of  his  three-year  stay  in  Asuncion. 

This  is  the  most  extensive  and  accurate  pre¬ 
sentation  of  Paraguayan  poetry  which  has  thus 
far  appeared.  Gastdn  Figueira 

Montevideo 

*  Stefan  Zweig,  Friderike  Zweig.  Briej- 
wechsel,  1912-1942.  Bern.  Scherz.  1951. 
358  pages  -|-  4  plates. 

The  eagerly  awaited  publication  of  these  let¬ 
ters  is  a  prime  literary  event.  This  volume  is 
a  most  welcome  and  indispensable  supplement 
to  Stefan  Zweig’s  Die  Welt  von  gestern  (the 
biography  of  an  era  rather  than  an  autobiogra¬ 
phy)  and  Friderike  Zweig’s  more  personal  bi¬ 
ography  of  her  late  husband. 

Much  of  the  delicacy,  tact,  and  restraint 
which  characterize  the  latter  book  may  also  be 

U  » 

Britain  To-day,  No.  189,  reports  the  results  of  an 
inquiry  they  made  as  to  which  forty  books  in  prose, 
written  since  the  year  a.d.  100  “have  the  best  claim 
to  be  read  by  intelligent  persons  in  all  countries.”  The 
results  are  likely  to  have  been  weighted  in  favor  of 
English  by  the  fact  that  all  candidates  were  acquainted 
with  English  but  not  equally  well  acquainted  with  the 
literatures  of  all  other  languages.  Replies  came  from 
twenty-five  countries,  the  largest  number  being  from 
the  U.S.A.,  Spain,  India,  and  Argentina,  in  that  order. 
Their  list  follows:  Don  Quixote  (Cervantes);  Gulliver's 
Travels  (Swift);  War  and  Peace  (Tolstoy);  Pilgrim’s 
Progress  (Bunyan);  Robinson  Crusoe  (Defoe);  David 
Copperfield  (Dickens);  Les  Mis^ables  (Hugo);  Life 
of  Johnson  (Boswell);  Pride  and  Prejudice  (fane  Aus¬ 
ten);  Vanity  Pair  (Thackeray);  Madame  Bovary  (Flau¬ 
bert);  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  (Gib¬ 
bon);  Das  Kapital  (Marx);  Alice  in  Wonderland 
(Carroll);  Origin  of  Species  (Darwin);  Picl{wicl{  Pa¬ 
pers  (Dickens);  Candide  (Voltaire);  Brothers  Kara¬ 
mazov  (Dostoevsky);  Diary  (Pepys);  Wuthering 
Heights  (E.  Bronte);  Utopia  (More);  Confessions 
(Augustine);  Decameron  (Boccaccio);  Jane  Eyre  (C. 
Bronte);  Crime  and  Punishment  (Dostoevsky);  Ivan- 
hoe  (Scott);  Anna  Karenina  (Tolstoy);  Imitation  of 
Christ  (Thomas  ^  Kempis);  Forsyte  Saga  (Gals¬ 
worthy);  Vicar  of  Wakefield  (Goldsmith);  Tess  of  the 
d’Urbervilles  (Hardy);  Essays  (Montaigne);  Tom 
Jones  (Fielding);  Jungle  Book.  (Kipling);  //  Principe 
(Macchiavelli);  Meditations  (Marcus  Aurelius);  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin  (Stowe);  Three  Musketeers  (Dumas); 
Magic  Mountain  (Mann);  Treasure  Island  (Stevenson). 

“Ernst  von  Salomon’s  Fragebogen  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  West  Germany’s  best  seller  for  1951.” 

Armon  Mohler  in  Merkur 


found  in  Friderike  Zweig’s  skilful  edition  of 
the  Briejwechsel.  Unfortunately,  many  letters 
were  lost  or  stolen;  most  of  those  preserved 
are  included  here,  with  excellent  annotations. 
From  the  years  1912-1917,  only  Friderike’s 
letters  to  Stefan  were  available,  and  only 
Stefan’s  letters  from  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
We  are  given  an  intimate,  revealing,  and  rea¬ 
sonably  complete  picture  of  Zweig’s  extensive 
travels  and  contacts,  his  reactions  to  persons, 
places,  and  books. 

Because  of  Zweig’s  association  with  the 
greatest  minds  of  his  time,  the  letters  are  valu¬ 
able  source  material  for  any  historian  of  mod¬ 
ern  European  literature.  (The  forthcoming 
Zweig-Rolland  correspondence  will  fill  in  fur¬ 
ther  gaps).  Stefan  Zweig  is  here  shown  in  his 
full  stature  as  a  “great  European,”  and  much 
light  is  shed  on  the  moods  and  situations  which 
led  to  his  final  tragedy  ten  years  ago.  This 
handsome  volume  deserves  a  large  interna¬ 
tional  readership. 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 

“Jewish  humor  died  with  its  humorists  when  the 
Nazis  killed  off  the  Jews  of  Eastern  Europe,  though 
it  seems  likely  that  even  without  the  intervention  of 
Hitler  this  humor  would  not  long  have  survived  the 
disintegration  of  the  ghetto  community  from  which 
it  drew  its  inspiration.” 

Irving  Krisol 
in  Commentary 

“A  research  project  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Tomis  Navarro  of  Columbia  University  has  as  its  aim 
the  completion  of  atlases  of  all  the  Spanish-speaking 
countries.  These  atlases  will  then  be  compared  with 
that  of  Spain,  recently  completed.  Puerto  Rico  and 
part  of  Mexico  have  been  mapped.  Guatemala  is  in 
progress.” 

Hispania 

According  to  the  Special  Commission  named  by  the 
Venezuelan  Government  to  carry  out  the  titanic  job 
of  editing  the  complete  works  of  Andres  Bello,  the 
final  result  will  consist  of  twenty-one  handsome  vol¬ 
umes.  .  .  .  Scholars  and  learned  societies  in  Spain,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  South  America  have  lent  their  aid  to  this 
praiseworthy  enterprise,  whose  energetic  directors  have 
been  Pedro  Graces  and  Rafael  Caldera.” 

Hispania- 

“The  crisis  of  literature  is  essentially  the  crisb  of 
the  decadence  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  crisis  begins 
when  a  society,  a  state  of  things,  begins  to  doubt  itself, 
when  it  feels  that  the  continuance  of  an  old  order  no 
longer  provides  an  intelligent,  just  and  endurable 
order.” 


libros  de  hoy 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Books  in  French,  see  ** Head-Liners*') 


K  E.  Bouvicr,  P.  Jourda.  Guide  de  Vetudiant 
en  litterature  fran^aise.  Paris.  Presses  Uni- 
versitaires  de  France.  3rd  ed.,  1950.  187 
pages.  280  fr. 

A  down-to-earth  manual  which  takes  nothing 
for  granted  in  the  student’s  background  and 
preparation.  It  offers  useful  information  of 
many  kinds — the  nature  of  the  various  ex¬ 
aminations  for  higher  degrees,  the  types  of 
literary  development  that  the  student  must  be 
prepared  to  achieve,  a  basic  survey  of  biblio¬ 
graphical  material,  a  guide  to  the  more  im¬ 
portant  libraries,  a  discussion  of  the  principal 
techniques  of  literary  history.  The  usefulness 
of  this  manual  is  increased  by  its  many  con¬ 
crete,  detailed  examples. 

Besse  A.  Clement 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

Nelly  Cormeau.  Lart  de  Francois  Mauriac. 
Paris.  Grasset.  1951.  427  pages.  585  fr. 

It  is  perhaps  a  litde  surprising  to  read  Mau- 
riac’s  preface  to  a  critical  volume  which  gives 
his  work  “un  temoignage  si  passionne.”  But,  as 
Mauriac  writes,  “here  are  those  sentiments 
which  I  dreamed  of  awakening  in  my  read¬ 
ers.”  As  for  Nelly  Cormeau’s  critique,  it  is 
unquestionably  the  most  complete  that  has 
appeared  to  date.  Every  possible  aspect  of 
Francois  Mauriac  is  lovingly  analyzed;  every 
character  created  is  probed  and  classified.  In 
addition  to  its  complete  bibliography,  this  book 
will  prove  an  invaluable  aid  to  teacher  and  stu¬ 
dent  alike  and  will  inspire  its  readers  to  read 
or  reread  Mauriac  with  ever-increasing  com¬ 
prehension  and  admiration  for  the  man  and 
his  literary  achievements. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

Robert  de  Luppe.  Albert  Camus.  Paris. 
Temps  Present.  1951.  133  pages.  210  fr. 
The  sense  of  the  absurd  is  central  in  Camus’s 
outlook  on  life:  things  just  happen.  From  this 
realization,  the  earlier  works  such  as  LStran- 
ger  and  Le  mythe  de  Sisyphe  derived  the  con¬ 
sequence  that  any  action  was  allowed,  denying 
the  validity  of  any  ethical  direction.  The  only 
imperative,  here,  was  taking  cognizance  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  world,  refusing  both  sui¬ 
cide  and  faith  because  both  mean  flight  from 
the  tension  between  man  and  the  absurd  world 
around  him,  either  by  eliminating  one  or  by 
explaining  away  the  other. 


Later,  and  this  is  most  evident  in  La  peste, 
Albert  Camus  assumed  “sympathy”  as  the 
norm  for  the  “just”  action,  while  retaining 
awareness  of  the  absurd  as  the  test  of  a  sensi¬ 
tive  conscience. 

The  author  presents  to  us  the  world  of  this 
important  French  writer  in  an  interesting  and 
often  illuminating  way,  although  his  own  re¬ 
ligious  convictions  bring  him  at  various  times 
to  sharp  disagreement  with  Camus’s  position 
— and  perhaps  to  an  occasional  misreading  of 
the  texts. 

Albert  Roland 
Topeka,  Kansas 

^  I.  S.  Revah.  Recherches  sur  les  oeuvres  de 
Gil  Vicente.  V.F.dition  critique  du  premier 
“Auto  das  Barcas."  Lisbonne.  Institut 
Franqais  au  Portugal.  1951.  xi  -|-  185 
pages.  50$. 

A  truly  critical  edition  of  the  only  copy  of  a 
religious  play  by  Gil  Vicente  known  to  have 
been  published  during  the  author’s  lifetime. 
Developing  medieval  themes  such  as  the  Dance 
of  Death,  Vicente  has  the  souls  of  a  variety 
of  representatives  of  Portuguese  society  reach 
the  shores  of  Eternity,  where  they  mean  to 
take  the  boat  to  Bliss.  But  nearly  everyone  must 
step  into  the  devil’s  ferry.  While  lacking  the 
artistic  appeal  of  P.  Quintela’s  edition  of  1946, 
Revah’s  is  more  accurate.  It  furnishes  convinc¬ 
ing  proof  of  the  unreliability  of  Luis  Vicente’s 
compilation  of  1562,  the  basis  of  most  Vicente 
editions.  Generous  notes  on  Vicente’s  archaic 
style  leave  few  problems  unsolved.  A  difficult 
task  has  been  performed  successfully. 

G.  Moser 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

^  Jules  Roy.  Passion  de  Saint-Exupery.  Paris. 
Gallimard.  New  ed.,  1951.  101  pages. 
180  fr. 

This  tribute  to  an  already  legendary  figure 
was  made  by  a  kindred  soul.  Jules  Roy  himself 
served  in  the  R.A.F.  and  is  the  author  of  del 
et  terre  and  Chants  et  prices  pour  des  pilotes. 
He  contributes  here  a  number  of  plausible  con¬ 
jectures  about  Saint-Exupery,  and  draws  an 
interesting  comparison  between  the  death  of 
Richard  Hillary  (a  young  British  pilot  and 
author  about  whom  Arthur  Koesder  has  writ¬ 
ten)  and  the  disappearance  of  the  author  of 
Vol  de  nuit.  Nor  will  the  reader  soon  forget 
Jules  Roy’s  analogy  between  Conrad,  who 
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brought  the  sea  into  literature,  and  Saint-Ex- 
upery,  who  accomplished  the  same  mission  for 
the  air.  This  touching  litde  collection  of  essays 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  growing  bibliogra¬ 
phy  on  the  famous  philosopher-poet-pilot, 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

^  Marcel  Ayme,  Clerambard.  Paris.  Grasset. 

1950.  255  pages.  330  fr. 

Clerambard  tells  of  a  ruined  nobleman  who 
is  miraculously  converted  from  a  brute  to  a 
saint.  Like  Moliere,  Ayme  shows  how  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  main  character  affect  others  around 
him.  Nearly  all  come  to  share  his  vision. 

The  play  is  a  mixture  of  down-to-earth  dia¬ 
logue,  over-realistic  action,  abundant  comic 
characters,  and  a  metaphysical  position  which 
one  cannot  decide  whether  or  not  to  take 
seriously.  As  in  Lucienne  et  le  boucher  there 
are  good  scenes,  but  Ayme  is  not  as  skilful  a 
playwright  as  he  is  a  storyteller.  He  overworks 
the  element  of  surprise  and  fails  to  limit  his 
subject.  These  faults  will  not  keep  the  play 
from  commercial  success. 

Willis  H.  Bowen 
University  of  Of^lahoma 

^  Andre  Bay.  Vecole  des  vacances.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1950.  222  pages.  290  fr. 

This  simple  vacation  idyll  of  a  young  Parisian 
family  is  filled  with  the  clean  breeze  and  salty 
savor  of  a  modest  Breton  beach,  where  their 
daily  diversions  gradually  reveal  the  character 
of  husband,  wife,  and  bachelor  friend.  The 
increasingly  poignant  soul-seeking  of  the  hus¬ 
band  permeates  the  scene  until  a  certain  physi¬ 
cal  exhaustion  and  moral  discouragement  is 
explained  by  the  sudden  revelation,  on  an 
otherwise  glorious  excursion  to  the  Pointe  du 
Raz,  of  the  tubercular  heritage  that  finally 
impels  him  to  take  his  boat  into  a  spiectacu- 
larly  stormy  night  and  give  himself  up  to  the 
elements. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Ber\eley,  Calif. 

^  Max  E)eauville.  Menagerie.  Bruxelles. 

L’Ecran  du  Monde.  1950.  159  pages. 

Max  Deauville  is  a  lover  of  irony.  Here,  in 
his  opening  fling,  he  remarks — a  word  to  the 
wise — that  “les  bctes  a  comes”  are  blind  to 
its  virtues.  Four-footed  creatures  parody  to 
perfection  or  surpass  in  acumen  their  upright 
contemjX)raries,  while  the  latter  follow  primi¬ 
tive  instincts.  “Plus  on  est  nombreux  a  gueuler 
la  mcme  chose,  plus  on  est  pr^s  de  tenir  la 
verite,”  bray  sixty  million  asses,  convinced  that 
they  are  the  chosen  race.  The  last  two  stories 


are  the  longest  and  the  most  successful.  One 
in  a  whirl  of  fantasy,  hints  that  modernistic 
artists  annihilate  whatever  they  attempt  to 
portray:  the  other  is  a  combination  of  fabliau 
and  comic  epic. 

Benj.  M.  Woodbridge 
Reed  College 

^  Ladislas  Dormandi.  La  vie  des  autres. 

Paris.  Gallimard,  1950.  431  pages.  650  fr. 
This  novel  is  composed  of  multitudinous  de¬ 
tails  which  the  author  seems  to  hope  will  fuse 
into  a  meaningful  unity  when  viewed  as  a 
whole.  While  M.  Dormandi  is  undeniably 
competent  in  his  presentation  of  detail  and  is 
able  to  give  remarkable  vividness  to  chapter- 
long  presentation  of  such  incidents  of  village 
life  as  an  old  man’s  breakfast,  an  exchange  of 
greetings,  or  a  train’s  departure,  he  is  not  able 
to  draw  his  spate  of  images  into  interesting  re¬ 
lationships.  His  story  remains  static,  moving 
neither  forward  nor  inward. 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter,  M.  Dormandi 
adds  several  pages  of  discursive  comment  on 
the  subjective  factors  which  influence  an  au¬ 
thor’s  presentation  of  his  material. 

Dorothy  Kelson 
Boston  University 

^  Pierre  Magnan.  Le  monde  encercle.  Paris. 

Julliard.  1950.  278  pages.  390  fr. 

This  gripping  novel  is  a  pessimistic  yet  lucid 
analysis  of  the  position  of  the  contemporary 
scientist  whose  genuine  thirst  for  knowledge 
is  in  conflict  with  man’s  moral  responsibility 
to  society.  The  particular  scientists  concerned 
pursue  without  conscience  their  research  in 
atomic  fission  ostensibly  to  better  the  lot  of 
mankind,  yet  are  ready  to  commit  the  most 
brutal  crimes  against  their  fellowmen  to  as¬ 
sure  the  success  of  their  task. 

Laid  in  the  majestic  but  awesome  beauty  of 
the  French  Alps,  the  novel  gains  in  artistic 
merit  from  those  stern  and  ever-present  masses 
of  earth  which  assume  almost  symbolic  value 
as  they  coldly  gaze  down  on  man’s  relentless 
race  toward  self-destruction,  which  ends  in 
this  instance  in  a  Gotterddmmerung  in  the 
best  tradition  of  this  epoch  of  pessimistic  and 
violent  writing. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

^  Georges  Magnane.  Le  genie  de  six  heures. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1951.  341  pages. 
480  fr. 

If  Georges  Magnane  intended  Le  genie  de  six 
heures  as  a  roman  a  cle  satirizing  Sartre  and 
company,  he  has  succeeded  less  brilliantly  than 
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he  has  in  depicting  the  struggles,  both  moral 
and  material,  of  a  young  intellectual  seeking 
his  own  genius.  The  protagonist,  evidently  be¬ 
lieving  that  genius  may  be  assimilated  through 
contact  much  in  the  way  a  disease  is  commu¬ 
nicated,  moves  in  a  world  which  at  times  re¬ 
calls  that  of  Balzac’s  Les  illusions  perdues, 
and  which  could  be  almost  any  literary  en¬ 
vironment  rather  than  just  the  Cafe  Flore  of 
which  the  author  managed  only  to  catch  the 
more  superficial  aspects.  Hence  the  satire  loses 
some  of  its  obviously  intended  piquancy;  how¬ 
ever,  the  loss  detracts  nothing  from  a  well- 
told  story,  nor  from  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
Magnane  has  recreated  a  hectic  yet  stimulat¬ 
ing  intellectual  literary  milieu. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Wells  College 

^  Raymonde  Vincent.  Les  noces  du  matin. 

Paris.  Seuil.  1950.  233  pages.  330  fr. 

The  author  was  ill-advised  to  publish  these 
chapters  as  a  novel.  They  are  but  the  first  two 
parts  of  what  promises  to  be  a  lengthy  account 
of  the  love  of  Anne,  a  young  painter,  for  a 
character,  as  yet  undeveloped,  named  Etienne. 
Anne,  as  presented  here,  is  so  loquacious — a 
single  speech  of  hers  often  filling  two  or  three 
pages — that  many  readers  will  feel  that  Etienne 
did  well  to  walk  out  on  her.  Yet  Raymonde 
Vincent  is  not  a  negligible  novelist,  and  it  is 
possible  that  her  work  as  a  whole  may  have 
merit  not  apparent  here.  Todd  Downing 
Massanutten  Academy 

**  Albert  Caraco.  Le  Here  des  combats  de 
I'dme.  Paris.  Boccard.  1949.  235  pages. 
350  fr. 

This  collection  of  poems,  which  won  the  Prix 
Edgar  Poe  de  la  Maison  de  Poesie,  is  the  re¬ 
markable  work  of  a  South  American  who 
handles  French  verse  with  astonishing  skill. 
The  verse  is  somewhat  archaic  with  a  strange 
symbolic  twist,  so  that  actually  many  of  the 
poems  remain  obscure  despite  the  explanations 
given  by  the  author  himself  in  the  form  of  a 
commentary  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

Caraco  provokes  a  dialogue,  often  hermetic, 
between  the  soul  and  God,  in  which  the  poet- 
philosopher  neglects  neither  the  German  and 
Spanish  mystics.  Cabal,  nor  the  religions  of 
India  and  Islam.  A  truly  worthy  attempt  to 
express  the  ineffable.  Jules  A.  Vern 

University  of  Houston 

**  Roger  Bodart.  Dialogues  europeens.  Brux¬ 
elles.  Editions  des  Artistes.  1950.  179 
pages.  85  fr. 

This  collection  of  essays  contains  three  excel¬ 


lent  reports,  one  about  Charles  Du  Bos,  whose 
British  heritage  M.  Bodart  emphasizes,  an¬ 
other  about  Gabriel  Marcel,  the  French  Catho¬ 
lic  existentialist,  and  a  third  about  the  Ger¬ 
man  Hans  Carossa,  “le  promeneur  solitaire.” 
But  the  other  essays  or  dialogues  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  show  the  same  European  attitude.  They 
confront  Montaigne  with  Pascal,  Hamlet  with 
Prospero,  Proust  with  Thomas  Mann,  Peguy 
with  Malraux,  Gide  with  Valery,  Goethe  with 
Goethe,  and  the  first  Sartre  with  the  second. 
All  these  dialogues  together  offer  a  serious  and 
lively  discussion  of  European  topics  and  jus¬ 
tify  the  title  of  the  book,  since  Europe  is  in¬ 
deed  dealt  with  as  an  intellectual  and  spiritual 
unit.  Frederic^  Lehner 

West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Serge  Radine.  Anouilh,  Lenormand,  Sala- 
crou.  Geneve.  Trois  Ck)llines.  1951.  141 
pages.  4.80  Sw.  fr. 

There  is  need  for  studies  of  the  principal 
dramatic  authors  of  today.  Although  Gignoux, 
Blanchart,  and  Van  den  Esch  have  written 
excellent  books  on  these  playwrights,  Radine 
has  performed  a  useful  task  in  considering 
them  together.  He  calls  them  “Romantiques 
impenitents  attardes,  des  individualistes  for- 
cenes  qui  se  meuvent  presque  exclusivement 
dans  le  monde  du  subjectif,  limites  par  un 
egocentrisme  fonder  qui  les  empeche  de  pren¬ 
dre  de  I’espace,  de  transcender  leur  drame 
personnel.” 

This  well  written  book  deals  with  the  chief 
plays  of  the  authors  and  touches  upon  the 
whole  field  of  drama  in  recent  years  in  France. 
We  may  not  agree  with  the  general  thesis, 
but  we  welcome  the  thoughts  which  Radine 
provokes.  He  believes  that  Anouilh  has  turned 
too  far  toward  the  commercial  theater,  that 
Lenormand  limited  himself  too  much  to  the 
study  of  the  subconscious,  and  that  Salacrou 
failed  because  he  allowed  himself  to  be  over¬ 
come  by  the  anguish  of  his  own  individual 
soul.  Willis  H.  Bowen 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Rene  Ristelhueber.  Histoire  des  peuples 
bedkaniques.  Paris.  Fayard.  1950.  503 
pages.  500  fr. 

After  a  brief  consideration  of  ethnic  origins 
and  of  developments  during  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  Renaissance,  the  author  synthesizes 
the  complex  but  fascinating  history  of  the 
Balkan  nations,  including  Romania  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  Turkey,  in  particular  from  the  late 
18th  century  to  the  present  day.  Especially 
noteworthy  in  the  narration  of  recent  events 
is  the  assertion  that  American  rejection  of 
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Prime  Minister  Churchill’s  demand  for  a 
Balkan  Front,  in  emulation  of  the  Salonican 
Expedition  of  1918,  lost  the  Balkans  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  There  is  also  a  masterly  exposition 
of  standard  Soviet  methods  of  military-politi- 
cal-economic  subjugation  of  weaker  nations, 
of  the  forging  of  satellites  in  the  Soviet  smithy. 
Professor  Ristelhueber  writes  with  authority, 
eloquence,  wit,  and  that  sympathy  which  is 
a  key  to  understanding. 

Paul  Marcel  Glaude 
Oklahoma  City,  Ol{la. 

*  Michel  Mourre.  Malgre  le  blaspheme. 

Paris.  Julliard.  1951.  254  pages.  360  fr. 
On  Easter  Sunday  1950,  twenty-two  year  old 
Michel  Mourre  surreptitiously  donned  the 
robes  of  a  Dominican  monk  and  declared  from 
the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris  that  God 
is  dead.  This  act  of  frustration  was  a  desper¬ 
ate  attempt  to  free  himself  from  the  erratic 
and  confused  life  he  had  been  leading  under 
the  inspiration  of  Charles  Maurras’  theory  of 
the  poursuite  de  la  veriU. 

Malgre  le  blaspheme  depicts  with  simple 
frankness  the  reactions  to,  and  sometimes  pen¬ 
etrating  analyses  of,  life  in  occupied  and  post¬ 
war  France  by  a  keen  but  disorientated  young 
man,  who,  with  his  friends,  sought  a  pattern 
for  present-day  living  in  the  conflicting  the¬ 
ories  of  the  pre-war  philosophers. 

Virginia  McKenzie 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

^  Maurice  Reclus.  Lc  Pegtty  que  jai  connu, 
avec  100  lettres  de  Charles  Peguy,  1905- 
1914.  Paris.  Hachette.  1951.  191  pages. 
250  fr. 

The  author  first  met  Peguy  in  1901  at  the 
home  of  Genevieve  Favre,  Jacques  Maritain’s 
mother.  Maritain  and  Psichari  had  been  lycee 
friends  of  Reclus  who,  at  that  time,  was  pre¬ 
paring  a  book  on  Maritain’s  grandfather,  Jules 
Favre.  The  letters  published  here  were  those 
sent  to  Mme  Favre-Maritain  by  Peguy  and 
passed  on  to  Reclus  upon  her  death.  Reclus, 
by  reviving  his  memories  of  half  a  century 
ago,  has  added  precision  to  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  period  of  Peguy ’s  short,  eventful  life:  the 
decade  before  his  untimely  death  in  1914. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

^  Jerome  &  Jean  Tharaud.  La  double  con¬ 
fidence.  Paris.  Plon.  1951. 254  pages.  330  fr. 
The  brothers  Tharaud  have  crowned  a  life¬ 
time  of  literary  partnership  with  a  joint  auto¬ 
biography.  From  early  youth,  they  tell  us,  both 
were  conscious  of  their  destiny  to  write,  and 


aware  that  they  would  function  as  a  team. 
In  this  account  of  their  sojourn  in  the  realm 
of  letters,  Jerome  and  Jean  describe  their  co¬ 
operative  method  of  composition  and  weave 
reminiscences  that  span  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury. 

Peguy,  the  intuitive  poet,  the  mystic  Huy^ 
mans,  and  that  gracious  cynic,  Anatole  France, 
arc  among  the  august  shades  that  haunt  these 
pages.  As  the  brothers  contemplate  the  North 
African  scene,  so  prominent  in  their  work, 
they  evoke  the  military  figure  of  Lyautcy,  with 
whom  they  were  associated  in  the  First  World 
War,  and  whose  biography  they  had  at  one 
time  planned  to  write.  Including  the  obscure 
as  well  as  the  great  in  their  homage,  the  au¬ 
thors  pay  special  tribute  to  those  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  habitues  of  the  cafe  Soufflet  from  whom 
they  gleaned  data  for  their  talcs  of  Jewish  life. 

The  Tharauds  imbue  the  story  of  their  lives 
with  warmth  and  humor,  and  give  us  the 
chronicle  of  an  era  that  seems  ever  more  re¬ 
mote.  Robert  W.  Kretsch 

Hunter  College  of  New  Yor\ 

**  Dania  Polyglotta,  repertoire  bibliographi- 
que  annuel  des  ouvrages,  articles,  resumes, 
etc.  en  langues  etrangeres  parus  en  Dane- 
marl^.  Vols.  1-3,  1901-1944;  annual  vol¬ 
umes,  lst-6th,  1945-1950.  Copenhague. 
Bibliotheque  Royalc.  1946-1951. 

Believing  that  the  scientific  and  literary  ac¬ 
tivity  of  Danish  scholars  was  not  as  well  known 
abroad  as  it  should  be  because  of  the  language 
barrier,  the  Danish  Institute  for  International 
Exchanges  of  Scientific  and  Literary  Works 
has  prepared  a  bibliography  of  the  books,  jour¬ 
nals,  articles,  abstracts,  music,  etc.,  appearing 
in  foreign  languages  in  Denmark.  Dania  Poly¬ 
glotta  is  the  result. 

Publications  appearing  from  1901  through 
1944  arc  covered  through  three  basic  volumes, 
one  on  books,  one  on  periodical  articles  and 
studies,  and  one  on  music.  Publications  issued 
during  the  years  1945  through  1950  arc  cov¬ 
ered  by  annual  volumes.  Within  each  volume 
the  works  arc  first  arranged  by  language,  then 
subdivided  under  language  into  broad  subject 
fields.  An  index  to  authors  and  subjects  is  pro¬ 
vided. 

This  annual  bibliography  also  should  lead 
to  increased  use  of  material  in  the  Danish 
language  itself.  Incidentally,  its  practical  value 
to  scholars  of  other  countries  might  be  in¬ 
creased  by  listing  the  books  and  articles  to¬ 
gether  and  arranging  them  by  narrower  sub¬ 
ject  fields — most  scholars  find  French,  Eng¬ 
lish  or  German  no  particular  barrier  and  arc 
not  especially  interested  in  the  language  of 
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the  work  as  long  as  it  is  one  of  these  three. 
Very  few  works  in  other  languages  are  listed. 

TTie  appearance  of  this  bibliography  points 
up  the  problem  of  finding  and  making  known 
the  results  of  basic  research  in  countries  whose 
language  is  not  more  or  less  international. 
Despite  its  strong  emphasis  on  scientific  sub¬ 
jects,  bibliographies  such  as  this  are  a  partial 
and  highly  commendable  answer. 

Arthur  Me  Anally 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Stany.  Loin  des  sentiers  battus.  Paris.  La 
Table  Ronde.  1951.  300  pages.  480  fr. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  book  for  anybody, 
and  an  ideal  one  for  the  armchair  traveler.  In 
company  with  M.  Stany,  one  visits  almost  the 
whole  world,  not  as  a  tourist,  but  as  an  ex¬ 
plorer,  away  from  the  beaten  paths.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  an  excellent  narrator,  a  Parisian  who 
cultivates  a  pleasant  humor  as  well  as  a  tender 
feeling  for  his  uncivilized  fellow  men. 

His  adventures  in  central  Africa  with  his 
boy  Den’dc  are  among  the  best;  his  trip  on 
foot  from  Malaya  to  Rangoon,  through  the 
jungles  and  terrifying  mountains,  is  breath¬ 
taking;  with  him,  one  visits  the  lost  villages 
of  India  or,  on  camelback,  crosses  the  Gobi 
desert,  or  finds  oneself  in  New  Guinea,  meet¬ 
ing  the  wild  aborigines.  Each  page  brings  the 
narration  of  thrilling  adventures  in  the  most 
mysterious  countries  of  the  world. 

Edmond  de  faive 
Gulf  Par\  College 

*  Leon  Bertin.  La  vie  des  animaux.  2  vols. 
Paris.  Larousse.  1949,  1950.  496  2-col. 
pages,  ill.  -f"  9  plates  in  color,  497  2-col. 
pages  -|-  8  plates  in  color.  7,800  fr. 
Intended  for  a  large  public  of  non-specialists, 
this  work  mixes  solid,  reliable  information 
with  vivid  characterization.  Once  again,  the 
lavish  illustrations  and  beautiful  color  plates 

The  300,000  franc  Literary  Prize  of  the  City  of  Paris 
was  awarded  to  the  biologist  and  writer  Jean  Rostand 
for  the  totality  of  his  work.  Rostand  is  57  years  old 
and  is  a  son  of  the  late  playwright  Edmond  Rostand, 
author  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  Jean  Rostand’s  latest 
book  is  entitled  Les  grands  courants  dans  la  biologie. 

The  Prix  des  Lecteurs  for  1951,  in  the  amount  of 
400,000  francs,  has  been  awarded  to  Georges  Le 
Sidaner  for  his  novel  A  la  volette. 

Pierre  Georges  Castex  has  received  the  1951  Prix 
de  la  Critique  for  his  work  Le  conte  jantastique  en 
France. 


considerably  enhance  the  value  of  a  Larousse 
opus.  In  his  avant-propos  the  learned  author 
strikes  a  somewhat  unscientific  note  with  a 
sentimental  plea  for  the  enforcement  of  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Protection  of  Animals  rules  by 
preaching  a  “Back  to  Nature”  and  “Away 
from  the  actuaiites”  attitude  and  with  his  lov¬ 
ing  reference  to  the  animals  as  our  "‘frbres  in- 
ferieurs/' 

The  chapter  arrangement,  logically  enough, 
is  by  phases  of  evolution,  from  Amihe  to  Singe 
(“autant  d  etapes  par  lesquelles  I’animalite  a 
continue  son  ascension  jusqu’a  nous”).  Mere 
description  and  classification,  although  given 
all  the  indispensable  space  and  consideration, 
are  perpetually — and  commendably — broad¬ 
ened  into  a  larger  picture  with  the  aim  of  con¬ 
veying  scientific,  practical,  and  philosophical 
implementations.  A  happy  synthesis  of  ref¬ 
erence  work  and  attractive  gift  book.  La  vie 
des  animaux  cannot  fail  to  win  numerous 
friends. 

E.  E.  N. 

**  Pierre  Ceresole.  Vivre  sa  verite.  Neuchatel. 

Baconnicre.  1950.  275  pages.  7  Sw.  fr. 
Ceresole’s  notebooks  can  be  fully  appreciated 
only  if  held  against  the  background  of  his  life. 
Like  Romain  Rolland,  to  whom  he  is  akin,  and 
like  Tolstoy,  this  warm-hearted  and  gentle 
Vaudois,  who  served  innumerable  prison  terms 
for  his  convictions,  and  gave  away  his  fortune 
in  order  not  to  be  “suspended  to  his  purse,”  is 
an  undaunted  Christian  fighter  for  a  new  ideal. 
The  pechS  de  Vinjustice  economique,  the  folly 
and  sinfulness  of  war,  the  basic  insincerity  un¬ 
derlying  the  whole  structure  of  our  lives:  these 
are  his  targets.  He  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  his 
friends  of  the  Service  Civil  as  well  as  in  those 
who  now  read  him:  “une  voix  ne  crie  jamais 
absolument  dans  le  desert.” 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
The  State  College  of  Washington 

If  » 

Jacques  Perret  has  received  the  Prix  Interallie  for 
his  novel  Bande  h  part. 

The  two  Prix  Sainte-Beuve  for  1951  have  been 
awarded  to  Yassu  Gauclcre  for  her  novel  La  cle  and 
to  Doctor  Fretet  for  his  essay  La  folie  parmi  nous. 

A  Paris  publisher  received  an  official  letter  from  a 
personality  in  charge  of  furthering  French  culture  in 
Germany,  inquiring  on  what  conditions  he  would  sell 
the  translation  rights  into  German  of  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke  and  adding  that  thb  poet  was  particularly  apt  to 
be  understood  by  the  German  elite. 

Guilde  du  Uvre 
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^  Hanns  Borncmann.  Teegesprdche  vom 
Dichten.  Hamm.  Grote.  1950.  185  pages. 
6.80  dm. 

One  need  not  be  ponderous  to  be  serious; 
serious  things  can  be  said  in  a  light  and  witty 
manner.  One  can  show  depth  in  surfaces. 
Even  desperate  and  problematic  affairs  may  be 
presented  in  a  seemingly  frivolous  and  cynical 
manner — such  as,  for  example,  the  “glory” 
and  “fame”  for  which  poets  seem  to  have  such 
an  appetite. 

Such  is  this  delightful  book,  which  may  be 
read  as  an  entertaining  journalistic  chat  on 
those  queer  people  called  poets  and  writers; 
but  it  dso  is  substantial  enough  to  be  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  philosophical  aesthetics.  You  meet 
the  poets  informally,  “at  tea,”  as  it  were,  and 
informally  you  gather  much  that  is  very  im¬ 
portant  for  the  understanding  of  that  form 
of  life  which  we  call  “art.”  The  rich  treasure 
of  anecdotes,  found  in  this  most  carefully  writ¬ 
ten  study,  is  rewarding  and  revealing. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Robert  Fricker.  Kontrast  und  Polaritdt  in 
den  Charakterbildern  Sha\espeares.  Bern. 
Francke.  1951.  275  pages.  14  Sw.  fr. 

The  collection  of  Swiss  studies  in  English  lit¬ 
erature  of  which  this  is  Volume  22  contains 
many  valuable  volumes.  Robert  Fricker  has 
now  chosen  a  topic  which  has  been  touched 
upon  before  in  essays  and  books  but  never 
searchingly  viewed  as  the  central  theme.  The 
author  has  not  always  succeeded  in  avoiding 
monotony  of  treatment  although,  on  the 
whole,  he  has  escaped  the  pitfall  into  which 
some  Central  Europeans  have  fallen  in  their 
effort  to  find  a  common  denominator  for 
Shakespeare.  Fricker’s  definition  of  contrast 
as  the  most  external  behavior,  and  of  polarity 
as  the  contradiction  within  the  character  it¬ 
self,  gives  him  the  opportunity  for  a  number 
of  well  devised  analyses.  His  new  concept 
offers  the  scholar  interesting  material. 

W.  R.  Volbach 
Texas  Christian  University 

^  Ernst  Grumach.  Goethe  und  die  Antihe. 
2  vols.  Berlin.  De  Gruyter.  1949.  xvi  4" 
1,092  pages  \7  plates.  40  dm. 

An  astounding  collection!  Almost  all  of  Goe¬ 
the’s  sayings  and  writings  on  classic  antiquity, 
illustrated  by  some  of  his  drawings,  were  here 


brought  together  and,  where  necessary,  anno¬ 
tated  by  Professor  Grumach  of  Berlin.  The 
more  tempting  task  of  evaluating  the  material 
fell  to  Schadewaldt  of  Tubingen,  who  con¬ 
tributed  a  splendid  essay  of  book  length.  The 
two  scholars  take  Goethe’s  work  very  serious¬ 
ly,  perhaps  because  they  continue  to  live  with¬ 
in  the  classic  tradition  themselves. 

Why  is  it  that  18th  century  books  leave  with 
us  so  often  the  atmosphere  of  the  open  air, 
of  village  life,  of  leisure.?  Is  it  our  instinct 
which  evokes  an  image,  as  a  Handel  tunc 
brings  up  the  picture  of  a  baroque  Schloss  in 
which  nobles  and  gamblers  stride  and  pose 
in  pompous  and  circumspectly  dignified  pos¬ 
tures.?  Is  it  because  the  whole  budget  for  the 
university  of  Jena  in  Goethe’s  day  would 
hardly  pay  one  assistant  professor’s  salary  to¬ 
day  .?  At  any  rate,  it  was  the  age  of  dilettantism, 
of  amateur  scholarship,  of  collectors  of  ge- 
schnittene  Steine  and  coins  and  medals,  of 
cultural  preoccupations  on  the  widest  scale. 
Unless  we  understand  Goethe  in  that  environ¬ 
ment  also,  we  will  misunderstand  him.  It  is 
to  the  credit  of  Grumach  and  Schadewaldt 
that  they  have  laid  the  groundwork  on  which 
a  true  comprehension  of  Goethe  can  be  built. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Martin  Heidegger.  Erlduterungen  zu 

Holderlins  Dichtung.  Frankfurt  a.M. 

Klostermann.  2nd  ed.,  1951.  144  pages. 

6  dm. 

Composed  of  lectures  on  Holderlin  given  in 
Rome  (1936)  and  in  Germany  (1939  and 
1943),  this  book  also  contains  Heidegger’s 
analysis  of  the  poem  Andenl{en  which  first 
appeared  in  1943.  The  first  essay  deals  with 
the  poem  Heimkjunft  in  which  homecoming 
is  interpreted  as  meaning  the  approach  to  the 
secret  of  nearness  to  one’s  sources.  The  pro¬ 
fession  of  the  poet  is  “home-art”  ( Heim\unst}. 
The  essay  on  “Holderlin  and  the  Nature  of 
Poetry”  argues  that  Hblderlin’s  work  is  best 
fitted  to  reveal  the  nature  of  poetry,  that  he 
is  “a  poet’s  poet.” 

The  last  two  essays  are  a  detailed  analysis 
(in  part,  line  by  line)  of  Wie  wenn  am  Feier- 
tage  .  .  .  and  of  Andenl^en.  The  former  is  ex¬ 
amined  in  terms  of  its  “metaphor  of  nature,” 
used  in  its  original  Greek  sense.  The  longest 
discussion  is  devoted  to  the  poem  Andenken. 
“Andenken”  is  taken  to  mean  not  only  a  re- 
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flection  on  what  was  and  on  what  is  to  come, 
but  as  the  poet’s  abiding  station  { Bleiben )  by 
which  the  strange  and  the  secret  is  made  his 
own.  The  book  is  written  in  Heidegger’s 
characteristic  elusive  and  suggestive  style. 

Harry  Slochower 
Brool^lyn,  N.  Y. 

If  Otto  Heuschele,  ed.  Geisteserbe  aus 
Schwaben  1700-1900.  Stuttgart.  Stein- 
kopf.  2nd  ed.,  1951.  352  pages.  15  dm. 

This  anthology  brings  to  our  bewildered  gen¬ 
eration  a  message  of  inspiration  through  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  works  of  over  thirty  great 
Swabian  writers,  poets,  and  philosophers.  The 
characteristically  Swabian  and  unifying  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  diversity  of  these  selections  is  in 
the  “Kraft  der  Synthese,  der  Vermahlung  und 
Verkniipfung,  der  Vermittlung  und  Ver- 
sohnung  ...  in  dem  Streben  nach  Ganzheit 
und  Einheit ...  in  dem  Willen  zur  Harmonie 
und  seiner  Scheu  vor  dem  Extrem,  seinem 
Drang  zum  umfassenden  Weltbild  und  Sys¬ 
tem.  .  .  .”  Short  biographical  sketches  are  in- 
duded  in  the  appendix. 

A  fine,  thought-provoking,  and  inspiring 
book.  /.  Malthaner 

University  of  Okjahoma 

If  Hildebrecht  Hommel.  Horaz,  der  Mensch 
und  das  IVerJ^.  Heidelberg.  Kerle.  1950. 
144  pages.  7.80  dm. 

When  little  is  known  of  a  jX)et,  the  scholar 
will  try  to  widen  the  field  by  careful  analysis. 
Professor  Hommel,  like  E.  P.  Wilkinson,  ap¬ 
plies  his  subtle  interpretation  to  Horace  and 
searches  for  every  telling  word.  His  analysis 
of  nunc  et  latentis  proditor  intumo  and  his 
fine  though  all  too  few  translations  reveal  him 
also  as  a  man  sensitive  to  Horace’s  art  and 
make  one  wish  he  had  given  more  translations 
and  analyzed  many  poems  in  their  entirety; 
for  it  is,  after  all,  as  an  artist  that  Horace  lives. 
His  personality  is  hard  to  grasp  since  we  can¬ 
not  know  enough  of  his  life;  conjectures  can 
therefore  do  little  more  than  give  a  mere  sem¬ 
blance  of  reality. 

But  who  will  be  convinced  even  by  such 
shrewd  circumstantial  proof  as  Hommel  offers 
for  his  hypothesis  that  Horace’s  father  was  a 
Greek.?  Cross-examination  finds  flaws  in  the 
argument:  why,  for  instance,  should  Horace’s 
education  have  been  determined  by  his  father.? 
Could  not  a  shrewd  and  successful  business¬ 
man,  as  Horace’s  father  was,  be  the  doting 
parent  of  a  self-willed,  culture-seeking  son.? 
He  might  supply  him  with  the  best  that 
money  can  buy,  to  enable  him  to  share  the 
advantages  of  the  best  people  in  the  land. 


especially  since  he  had  been  a  slave  himself. 
But  whatever  one  may  think  of  the  engaging 
hypothesis,  it  does  bring  out  details  which 
had  always  been  overlooked  and  thus  adds 
considerably  to  our  picture  of  Horace. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Herbert  Ihering.  Heinrich  Mann.  Berlin. 

Aufbau.  1951.  146  pages.  5.40  dm. 

This  volume  by  the  Berlin  critic  commemo¬ 
rates  Heinrich  Mann  and  his  works  on  what 
would  have  been  his  eightieth  birthday  had  he 
lived,  another  year.  It  follows  in  the  path  of 
Hermann  Sinsheimer,  Walter  Schroder,  and 
Karl  Lemke,  who  published  similar  tributes 
on  previous  anniversaries.  But  whereas  these 
writers  do  Mann  a  disservice  by  uncritically 
glorifying  him  in  a  style  that  is  often  sketchy 
and  highly  emotional,  Ihering  writes  effective 
German  and  strives  for  a  greater  measure  of 
objectivity.  Although  he  is  inclined  at  times  to 
overemphasize  Mann’s  social  clairvoyance  and 
to  rationalize  normal  errors  of  judgment,  he 
nevertheless  weighs  faults  with  virtues,  as  for 
example  in  his  analysis  of  Der  Kopf  and  cer¬ 
tain  of  Mann’s  political  estimates. 

Ihering  points  to  Mann  as  the  German 
writer  who  was  most  alert  politically  and 
whose  artistic  creations  gained  by  such  under¬ 
standing.  What  is  most  remarkable,  Ihering 
finds,  is  Mann’s  development:  whereas  other 
writers  began  by  revolting  against  tradition 
only  to  embrace  it  in  the  end,  Mann  started 
as  a  traditionalist  and  progressed  to  the  mili¬ 
tant  humanism  of  Henri  Quatre.  That  is  the 
main  reason  he  has  not  as  yet  received  the 
recognition  he  deserves,  a  situation  that 
Ihering’s  appreciation  seeks  to  correct. 

Fred  Genschmer 
North  Dakota  State  College 

^  Karl  Rauch.  Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery , 
Mensch  und  Werk>  Esslingen.  Bechde. 
1951.  80  pages.  3.50  dm. 

Saint-Ex,  as  his  friends  used  to  call  him,  the 
flier-writer,  is  fast  becoming  a  legend,  and  a 
very  salutary  legend.  The  craving  for  friend¬ 
ship  which  today  animates  the  best  spirits  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rhine  is  the  leitmotiv  of  this 
little  essay  by  the  German  publisher  of  Saint- 
Exupery’s  works.  There  are  somewhat  sweep¬ 
ing  analyses  of  “the”  Frenchman  and  “the” 
German,  and  of  how  their  differences  in 
character  can  be  overcome. 

Rauch  likes  to  reiterate:  “We  are  all  re¬ 
sponsible.”  And  yet  when  he  registers  the  fact 
that  Saint-Exupery  was  shot  down  in  1944  by 
a  German,  he  adds:  “I  do  not  deem  these  ex- 
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tcrnal  circumstances  important.”  Perhaps  we 
should  not  be  shocked  by  this  almost  absent- 
minded  disposal  of  guilt-feelings.  For  the 
great  sage  Saint-Ex  might  have  agreed  with 
his  biographer  about  the  relative  unimportance 
of  his  physical  death. 

Stephan  Lachjier 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

^  Heinrich  Spiero.  Geschichte  des  deutschen 
Romans.  Berlin.  De  Gruyter.  1950.  viii 
591  pages.  24  dm. 

Posthumously  published,  the  otherwise  useful 
volume  falls  short,  in  many  respects,  of  being 
the  long  overdue  standard  work  on  an  impor¬ 
tant  topic.  For  here  is,  at  best,  a  rough  though 
voluminous  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  novel,  that  late<omer  among  the  literary 
genres.  But  then  Spiero,  who  died  in  March 
1947,  after  having  experienced  the  shocking 
frustration  of  a  Schreihverbot,  had  to  gather 
and  arrange  his  material  mosdy  from  memory, 
as  his  own  library  had  been  destroyed  and  the 
public  libraries  were  still  in  process  of  recon¬ 
struction.  Furthermore,  the  editing  is  spotty, 
mostly  from  a  misunderstood  duty  of  piety. 
Many  a  paragraph  and  especially  the  last  chap¬ 
ters,  in  their  entirety,  should  have  had  a  thor¬ 
ough  rewriting. 

Spiero  is  at  his  best  in  his  special  fields  (18th 
and  19th  century  literature)  but  somewhat  out 
of  touch  with  contemporary  writing.  The  ma¬ 
terial  presented  is  so  rich  and  dense  that  it  al¬ 
most  becomes  confusing;  keener  discrimina¬ 
tion,  at  least  more  rigid  selective  principles, 
the  indispensable  Mut  zum  Weglassen,  would 
have  made  for  considerable  improvement. 
There  is  hardly  any  attempt  at  evaluation  in 
this  accumulation  of  names  and  tides.  This 
reviewer  (who  incidentally  is  out  of  sympathy 
with  any  reference  to  the  “schicksalsverwand- 
ten  Hellenen”)  also  failed  to  discover  signifi¬ 
cant  interpretative  power  in  the  cliche  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Simplicissimus,  Wilhelm  Meister  and 
Der  Grune  Heinrich. 

Death  came  to  the  author  before  he  could 
write,  as  he  intended,  a  second  part  comple¬ 
menting  the  first  by  “die  geistige  Gesamtschau 
und  die  inneren  Beziehungen  der  Entwick- 
lung  des  deutschen  Romans.” 

E.  E.^N. 

**  H.  P.  H.  Teesing.  Das  Problem  der 
Perioden  in  der  Literaturgeschichte.  Gro¬ 
ningen.  Wolter.  1949.  146  pages.  4.50  fl. 
A  thorough  but  over-cautious  survey.  Tee- 
sing’s  book  exposes  rather  than  unravels  the 
complexity  of  noted  critics’  efforts  to  find  a 
workable  frame  of  chronological  reference  in 


the  study  of  literature.  The  author  dismisses 
ahistorical  claims  to  exclusively  “eternal”  val¬ 
ues,  a  concept  dear  to  St.  Etienne  and  the 
whole  philological  school.  Difficulties  arise, 
however,  from  the  need  to  correlate  a  work 
of  art  with  its  temporal  context.  Any  histori¬ 
cal  interpretation  introduces  values  external  to 
artistic  creation  and  tends  toward  falsifying  its 
intrinsic  qualities.  “Periods”  are  ill-defined. 
For  their  own  convenience,  historians  estab¬ 
lish  rigid  limits  between  “epochs.”  They 
imagine  linear,  circular,  undulatory,  or  spir^ 
systems  of  evolution,  intellectual  super-struc¬ 
tures  and  biological,  social,  or  economic  sub¬ 
strata.  In  their  syntheses,  the  creative  unique¬ 
ness  of  the  individual  is  subordinated  to  a  pre¬ 
conceived  idea  of  literary  movements. 

Dialectical  materialists,  sociologists  and 
others  are  inclined  to  explain  the  work  of  art 
as  a  “necessary”  manifestation.  An  optical  dis¬ 
tortion  prevents  the  historian  from  seeing  the 
mutual  influence  of  art  and  the  intellectual 
climate  of  a  “period”;  aware  of  the  influence 
of  the  Zeitgeist  on  the  artist,  he  does  not  real¬ 
ize  to  what  extent  this  Zeitgeist  is  the  artist’s 
creation.  Feeling  his  way  through  the  maze  of 
twentieth  century  opinion,  Teesing  consistent¬ 
ly  circles  the  question  without  ever  approach¬ 
ing  its  center.  He  yearns  for  what  would  sMm 
to  be  an  impossible  ideal,  where  the  measure 
both  for  the  work  of  art  and  for  the  period 
would  be  qualitative.  Thus,  he  leaves  us  with 
a  problem  rather  than  a  solution;  having  pre¬ 
sented  an  overwhelming  account  of  failures, 
he  neither  renews  the  subject  nor  offers  any 
practical  suggestions. 

Kurt  Weinberg 

Yale  University 

^  J.  Wesley  Thomas.  Ameril^anische  Dich- 
ter  und  die  deutsche  Literatur.  Goslar. 
Volksbiicherei.  1950.  176  pages.  5.80  dm. 
Foreign  influences  on  American  letters  have 
never  been  treated  in  a  comprehensive  study. 
Professor  Thomas  has  investigated  one  sector 
of  this  field,  the  influence  of  German  litera¬ 
ture  on  American  writers.  In  the  centuries  be¬ 
fore  1800  this  influence  was  negligible,  or  per¬ 
haps  one  should  more  carefully  say:  it  has  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  explored.  The  “German 
era”  in  American  literature  was  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  time  of  the  New 
York  writers  (Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant)  and  of 
the  Transcendentalists  (Emerson,  Fuller, 
Hawthorne).  Dr.  Thomas  shows  that  the 
“German  craze”  of  these  American  writers 
was  motivated  in  part  by  a  desire  for  emanci¬ 
pation  from  British  tutelage.  The  sudden  spec¬ 
tacular  rise  of  German  letters  after  1750  pre- 
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scntcd  an  encouraging  model  to  the  young 
American  writers  who  tried  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet. 

The  author  carries  his  investigation  through 
to  the  present  time,  although  after  the  Civil 
War  his  treatment  becomes  so  sketchy  that  it 
is  often  hardly  more  than  an  annotated  index. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Professor  Thomas  will 
some  time  expand  this  preliminary  study  into 
a  more  extensive  monograph  and  that  then 
he  will  do  it  in  English.  The  wooden  style  of 
the  German  edition  will  most  likely  becloud 
the  real  value  of  the  little  book. 

Dieter  Cunz 
University  of  Maryland 

Ludwig  Wolff.  Das  deutsche  Schrifttum 
bis  zum  Ausgang  des  Mittelalters.  I:  Von 
der  germanischen  Welt  zum  christlich- 
deutschen  Mittelalter.  Gottingen.  Vanden- 
hoeck  &  Ruprecht.  2nd  ed.,  1950.  180 
pages.  8.80  dm. 

The  first  volume  of  a  projected  three-volume 
history  of  German  literature  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  au¬ 
thor  does  not  merely  present  a  listing  of  the 
various  works  and  their  authors,  but  stresses 
the  cultural  and  social  background  of  each 
work,  and  points  out  how  new  foreign  trends 
and  subject  matter  are  adopted,  nationalized, 
and  further  developed.  Moreover,  the  author 
gives  much  interesting  information,  difficult 
to  find  elsewhere,  which  shows  the  poet  as 
a  personality  in  his  locality.  The  material  is 
well  organized  and  the  text  written  in  a  clear 
prose.  The  book  should  thus  become  a  valuable 
aid  to  the  student  of  early  German  literature. 

Erich  H.  Eichholz 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

*  Siegfried  Einstein.  Das  Schilfbuch.  Thai. 
Pflugverlag.  1949.  56  pages,  ill. 

- Sirda.  Zurich.  Speer.  1948.  53  pages. 

3.90  Sw.  fr. 

- Thomas  und  Angelina.  Thai.  Pflug¬ 
verlag.  2nd  ed.,  1949.  66  pages. 

Siegfried  Einstein  (born  1919)  first  became 
known  through  his  volume  of  poetry,  Melo- 
dien  in  Dur  und  Moll  (Zurich,  1946).  These 
three  very  attractively  illustrated  and  bound 
little  novellas  represent  his  prose  work  to  date. 

All  three  are  stories  of  unhappy  love,  per¬ 
vaded  by  familiar  motifs:  a  frustrated  child¬ 
hood,  loneliness,  closeness  to  death.  Das  Schilf¬ 
buch  tells  of  a  summer’s  fleeting  affair,  per¬ 
vaded  by  the  awareness  of  transience  in  all 
human  things.  In  Sirda,  a  man’s  longing  for 
faithfulness  among  men  and  women,  and  his 
vision  of  it  as  he  saw  it  in  a  little  boy,  are 


rudely  shattered.  Thomas  (Thomas  und  Ange¬ 
lina)  crucifies  his  wife  Ruth’s  great  love  for 
him  when  he  falls  in  love  with  Angelina,  who 
is  married;  Ruth  dies,  and  Thomas  faces  alone 
his  questions  about  love  and  death. 

The  soft  nostalgia  which  is  the  predominant 
mood  in  all  three  stories  seems  less  suited  for 
narrative  prose  than  for  lyric  poetry,  where 
the  essential  experience  of  each  would  gain  in 
effectiveness  and  urgency  by  the  inevitable 
compression  of  a  poem.  The  style — gentle, 
often  charming,  though  occasionally  senti¬ 
mental  and  trite — has  a  lyrical,  often  too  delib¬ 
erate  simplicity  and  suffers  from  all  too  fre¬ 
quent  Rilkeanisms. 

Eva  Schiffn 
Harvard  University 

^  Hans  Gabriel  Falk.  Wenn  der  Wind  sich 
erhebt.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1949.  243  pages. 
7.80  dm. 

Under  the  pseudonym  Hans  Gabriel  Falk — 
a  name  perhaps  borrowed  from  a  minor  writer 
of  the  Goethe  period — Dr.  Hans  Meier,  a  gov¬ 
ernment  official  from  Augsburg,  has  pub¬ 
lished  his  first  work  of  fiction.  Yet  the  flawless 
style  of  this  novel  indicates  that  Meier  is  no 
novice.  Indeed,  years  of  contributing  essays  to 
the  old  Franl{jurter  Zeitung  have  polished  and 
tempered  the  author’s  prose  to  the  extent  of 
justifying  a  pseudonym  whose  probable  ori¬ 
gin  makes  a  subtle  allusion  to  the  Master  of 
Weimar. 

Meier’s  plot  steers  impassionately  through 
a  turbulent  sea  of  events.  Andreas,  the  hero, 
a  young  corporation  lawyer,  is  engulfed  in  the 
juggernaut  of  the  German  Armies  in  Russia 
shortly  after  his  marriage  to  Monika,  his  child¬ 
hood  friend  and  social  counterpart.  The  im¬ 
pact  of  Nazi  inhumanities  in  the  East  sobers 
and  changes  Andreas  to  the  point  that  when 
he  returns,  wounded  and  taciturn,  he  and 
Monika  must  rebuild  not  only  their  devastated 
home  but  their  devastated  marriage  as  well. 
Meier’s  good  taste  ameliorates  unnecessary 
ugliness  and  his  command  of  language  is 
wholesome  and  refreshing.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  successful  venture  into  novelistic  form 
will  not  be  Meier’s  last  contribution  to  Ger¬ 
man  letters. 

Gunther  M.  Bonnin 
Kalamazoo  College 

^  Fred  von  Hoerschelmann.  Die  Stadt 
Tondi.  Miinchen.  List.  1950.  234  pages. 
7.80  dm. 

Apparently  the  first  publication  of  a  promising 
young  talent.  Die  Stadt  Tondi  is  a  collection 
of  short  stories  loosely  set  in  some  imaginary 
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Baltic  city.  Only  the  first  story  deals  directly 
with  Tondi — all  the  others  offer  but  casual 
glimpses  of  it;  and  yet  its  atmosphere  is  all- 
pervading  and  its  spirit  ever  present.  Perhaps 
the  author  succeeded  so  well  in  capturing  its 
cultural  climate  because  he  avoided  the  pitfall 
of  trying  to  produce  “local  color”;  instead  he 
told  of  human  beings,  its  citizens.  Their  ad¬ 
ventures  are  sometimes  somewhat  reminiscent 
of  Hausmann,  sentimental  and  melodramatic, 
but  in  general  the  author  has  been  able  to  steer 
his  own  course. 

Wolfgang  Paulsen 
Smith  College 

^  Ruth  Hoffman.  Die  schlesische  Barmher- 
zigl(eit.  Koln.  Kiepenheuer.  1950.  427 
pages.  9.80  dm. 

The  style  of  this  absorbing  novel  reflects  the 
rugged  vitality  that  characterizes  the  Silesian 
people  and  countryside.  Emma  Miihlen,  the 
sturdy,  dependable,  and  warmly  human  hero¬ 
ine,  both  experiences  and  represents  in  her 
own  full  though  somewhat  severe  life  the 
heyday,  the  fall  and  defeat  of  her  beloved 
country,  and  finally  must  drink  to  the  last  drop 
the  bitter  cup  of  the  hard-pressed,  heart-sore 
and  homesick  displaced  person.  Still,  despite 
everything,  the  book  ends  on  a  note  of  warm 
hope  and  calm  triumph. 

U.  Everett  Fehlau 

Tulane  University 

^  Heinrich  Eduard  Jacob.  Estrangeiro. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  Scheffler.  1951.  328  pages. 
12.80  dm. 

With  Estrangeiro,  the  “Fremdling,”  the  well 
known  author  who  had  previously  turned  to 
writing  in  the  English  language,  returns  after 
17  years  of  exile  to  his  native  Germany.  But 
this  return  is  entirely  a  literary  one,  insofar 
as  the  language  is  German,  and  the  style  of 
the  novel  rejoins  that  of  Jacob’s  earlier  Ger¬ 
man  fiction. 

The  story,  in  appearance  somewhat  a  mys¬ 
tery  novel,  could  have  been  composed  only  by 
a  gifted  emigre,  who,  in  body  and  mind,  had 
suffered  all  the  agonies  connected  with  this 
status.  Indeed,  it  is  the  timeless  story  of  any 
possible  emigration,  whether  caused  by  per¬ 
sonal,  economic,  or  political  reasons,  for  it 
grasps  the  full  meaning  of  the  tragic  “emigra¬ 
tion  complex”  to  which  so  many  newcomers 
to  foreign  shores  succumb,  the  painful  neu¬ 
rosis  that  prevents  them  from  becoming  nor¬ 
mally  integrated  into  their  new  environment. 

With  all  this  it  is  witty,  realistic,  true  to 
life,  light  in  vein,  and  gives  a  convincing  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  typical  attitude  of  the  native  toward 


the  stranger,  who  is  considered,  especially  by 
the  first  generation  native-born,  an  undesirable 
intruder.  The  only  weakness  of  the  book 
seems,  to  our  surprise,  to  be  found  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  carelessness  both  in  sentence  structure  and 
in  style,  as  well  as  several  printing  errors  that 
could  have  been  avoided. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
New  Yorl^,  N.  Y. 

^  Erich  Landgrebe.  Mit  dem  Ende  beginnt 
es.  Hamburg.  Wegner.  1951.  354  pages. 
10.80  dm. 

Erich  Landgrebe’s  tale  of  the  German  army 
in  Russia  is  a  strong  and  moving  war  story. 
In  each  character  some  special  problem  of  men 
in  war  time  is  studied  and  sharply  defined. 
Lieutenant  Baumann’s  alleged  heroism  is  ex¬ 
posed  as  a  rather  sordid  suicide.  Private  Ben¬ 
jamin’s  pathetic  love  story  has  been  repeated 
in  every  army.  The  narrator,  Hellner,  and  his 
buddy,  Wagner,  survive  almost  unbelievable 
misery,  for  they  know  that  life  is  worthwhile. 
Most  fascinating  of  all,  however,  is  the  Rus¬ 
sian  girl  Gjena,  who  is  as  mysterious  and  inde¬ 
structible  as  the  enduring  plains  of  her  Ukrain¬ 
ian  homeland.  Each  character  appears  as  a 
microcosm  of  the  war  redefined  in  his  own 
personality. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

^  Hanna  Stephan.  Engel,  Menschen  und 
Ddmonen.  Giitersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1951. 
511  pages.  12.80  dm. 

If  anyone  wants  to  know  “just  what  it  was 
like,”  he  might  well  examine  this  account  of 
the  tragic  fate  of  the  inhabitants  of  East  Prus¬ 
sia  at  the  close  of  the  last  war.  Here  is  the 
dreadful  doom  of  a  city  plastered  with  incen¬ 
diary  bombs,  the  horrible  death  of  human  be¬ 
ings  attacked  by  burning  phosphorus,  and 
then  the  endless,  almost  senseless  westward 
trek  of  countless  fugitives,  abandoning  every¬ 
thing,  including  hope,  and  reduced  to  as  near 
savagery  as  civilized  man  can  get. 

Hanna  Stephan’s  problem,  which  she  has 
not  solved,  was  that  her  subject  demanded 
dispersion,  while  a  novel  calls  for  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  interest.  Thus,  one  of  the  chief  faults 
of  her  novel  becomes  one  of  the  outstanding 
merits  of  her  narrative:  for  the  very  discon¬ 
tinuity  of  her  story,  the  spotty  way  in  which 
one  little  scene  follows  the  other,  reflects  as 
possibly  nothing  else  could  the  chaos,  unex¬ 
ampled  in  recent  history,  into  which  millions 
of  members  of  an  uncommonly  stable  society 
were  thrown.  Bayard  Quincy  Morgan 

Stanford,  Cdif. 
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K  Franz  Tumlcr.  Heimfahrt.  Salzburg.  Pil* 
gram.  1950.  712  pages.  68  s. 

Franz  Tumlcr  tells  the  odyssey  of  homeward- 
bound  German  and  Austrian  soldiers  during 
the  days  of  the  Hidcrian  armies’  cataclysm. 
Adventurous  escapes,  imprisonment,  P.O.W. 
camps;  doubting  themselves,  the  world,  ideas, 
and  men  in  general;  self-reliance,  energy  and 
the  will  to  survive;  the  whole  panoply  of  a 
new  life’s  inner  sense  becomes  tangible.  The 
most  gratifying  aspect  of  the  book — depicting 
the  seemingly  universal  uprootedness  of  1945 
—is  the  clear  pictorial ization  of  landscape  and 
man;  nowhere  is  a  moral  presented  didactical¬ 
ly.  It  is  rather  to  be  found  between  the  lines: 
“Let’s  start  anew!” 

Karl  O.  Poe  tel 
Forest  Hills,  L.  1. 

if  Stefan  Andres.  Der  Granatapjel.  Miinchen. 

Piper.  1950.  130  pages.  8.50  dm. 

Stefan  Andres  here  presents  odes,  poems,  and 
sonnets  which  have  a  beguiling  smoothness, 
a  fleeting  expression,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
knowingly  clear  content.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Tiejstapelei,  which  can  be  found  occasion¬ 
ally  as  part  of  the  latest  German  literature  in 
the  illegitimate  wake  of  Kafka  and  Benn,  is 
completely  absent.  This  book  presents  literary 
history,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  Andres 
today  stands  mainly  in  the  forefront  of  Ger¬ 
man  contemporary  poetry  or  whether  he  must 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  prose 
writers  of  postwar  Germany.  He  should  be 
honored  on  cither  count. 

Karl  O.  Poe  tel 
Forest  Hills,  L.  /. 

**  Oskar  Loerkc.  Die  Abschiedshand.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.M.  Suhrkamp.  1949.  152  pages.  8  dm. 
Loerke,  who  died  ten  years  ago,  left  a  sub¬ 
stantial  body  of  verse,  covering  three  decades. 
Better  known  as  an  essayist,  particularly  in 
the  musical  field,  his  poetry  was  long  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  admiration  of  a  select  group:  friends  and 
authors  of  the  S.  Fischer  Verlag,  where  Loerkc 
was  for  years  a  staff  reader. 

This  px)sthumous  volume,  his  eighth  of 
verse,  shows  increased  refinement,  simplicity, 
and  objectivity.  The  word  “minor”  is  no  con¬ 
demnation  of  these  poems,  nor  is  the  statement 
that  many  recognizably  derive  from  the  main¬ 
stream  of  German  poetic  tradition.  Loerke’s 
“occasional”  verse  (especially  rhymes  written 
for  children,  artists,  and  fellow-poets)  has 
charm,  individuality,  and  the  tender  touch  of 
a  human  being  both  sensitive  by  nature  and 
cultivated.  Herman  Salinger 

Grinnell  College 


^  Ernst  Buschor.  Fruhgriechische  Jiinglinge. 
Miinchen.  Piper.  1950.  160  pages,  ill. 
17.50  dm. 

Buschor’s  book  seems  like  a  learned  comment 
on  Rilke’s  great  poem  Archaischer  Torso 
A  polios.  With  the  disciplined  and  discriminat¬ 
ing  eye  of  the  master-archaeologist  seventy-five 
statues  of  young  men  arc  described  and  listed 
geographically  and  chronologically.  A  seem¬ 
ingly  uniform  and  even  slightly  monotonous 
theme  reveals  an  infinite  number  of  variations, 
all  of  them  indicative  of  the  unfolding  of  the 
Greek  genius.  The  spirit  of  Athens,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  that  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the 
individual  traits  of  the  Aegean  islands  appear 
clearly;  the  progress  of  Greek  sculpture  during 
the  sixth  century,  from  decade  to  decade, 
emerges  dramatically.  It  is  nearly  breath-tak¬ 
ing  to  follow  the  blossom-like  opening  of  the 
human  Gestalt  under  the  guidance  of  the  au¬ 
thor.  His  analysis  is  supported  by  superior  re¬ 
productions  of  expertly-taken  photographs. 
The  reverent  attitude  of  the  writer,  his  empa¬ 
thy  with  the  smallest  characteristics  of  the 
material,  raises  the  text  above  the  merely 
archaeological. 

It  seems  worthy  of  note  that  Buschor’s  book 
appeared  in  the  same  year  as  the  American 
standard  work  on  this  subject — Gisela  Rich¬ 
ter’s  Kuros. 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 

^  Hans  Meyer.  Geschichte  der  abend- 
landischen  W eltanschauung,  IV:  Von  der 
Renaissance  bis  zum  deutschen  Idealismus. 
— V:Die  W eltanschauung  der  Gegenwart. 
Paderborn.  Schoningh.  1950,  1949.  viii  -\- 
567,  X  -f-  571  pages.  18,  20  dm.  . 

These  are  the  last  two  volumes  of  Professor 
Meyer’s  (University  of  Wurzburg)  monumen¬ 
tal  history  of  western  thought.  Volume  Five 
being  also  available  in  a  separate  edition.  The 
work  differs  from  the  more  conventional  his¬ 
tories  of  philosophy  in  that  it  includes  the 
neighboring  fields  of  poetry  and  religion. 
Thus,  the  author  discusses  in  great  detail  such 
movements  as  Renaissance,  Humanism,  En¬ 
lightenment,  Romanticism,  Lebensphiloso- 
phie.  Existentialism,  and  such  authors  as 
Nicholas  of  Cusa,  Paracelsus,  Jacob  Bohme, 
Franz  von  Baader,  Herder,  Goethe,  Humboldt, 
Richard  Wagner,  Dilthey,  Trocltsch,  Tolstoy, 
Dostoevsky,  Soloviev,  Kierkegaard,  Spengler, 
Rilke,  Sartre,  Marcel,  etc.  All  this  in  addition 
to  a  careful  analysis  of  strictly  philosophic  sys¬ 
tems  and  thinkers. 

Professor  Meyer’s  own  Weltanschauung 
may  be  described  as  genuinely  Thomistic, 
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showing  a  remarkable  faculty  of  empathy  and 
a  readiness  to  acknowledge  philosophic  truth 
wherever  it  may  be  found.  In  an  undertaking 
of  such  magnitude  certain  weaknesses  must 
almost  be  taken  for  granted;  most  conspicuous 
among  these  is  an  occasional  unevenness  in 
the  presentation  and  arrangement  of  the  un¬ 
wieldy  material.  More  serious,  however,  are 
the  many  linguistic  and  grammatical  defects 
which  offer  a  pathetic  documentary  proof  of 
the  impact  of  twelve  years  of  Nazi  rule  on 
German  education. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

®  Konstantin  Raudive.  Der  Chaosmensch 
und  seine  Ueberwindung.  Memmingen. 
Dietrich.  1951.  400  pages.  16.80  dm. 

It  is  the  custom  of  some  German  publishers 
not  to  give  out  any  information  concerning 
their  authors.  The  readers  have  to  do  their 
own  guessing.  My  guess,  then,  is  that  Kon¬ 
stantin  Raudive  is  a  sensitive  writer,  possibly 
a  novelist,  very  much  open,  also,  to  art  (his 
remarks  on  Edvard  Munch,  van  Gogh,  Picasso 
are  such  that  one  regrets  not  to  hear  more  of 
art  in  analogy  to  literature),  a  religious  man 
who  may  consider  himself  a  Christian  (he 
seems  surer  when  he  speaks  of  religion,  more 
stereotyped  when  he  uses  Christian  sermoniz¬ 
ing),  definitely  not  competent  in  the  crisis  of 
the  sciences  (the  chapter  on  Einstein  as 
“Chaosmensch”  could  be  omitted),  and  not 
convincing  in  philosophy. 

His  “contemplations  on  the  tragedy  of  our 
time”  are  extremely  worthwhile  in  their  com¬ 
parisons,  on  an  international  scale,  of  various 
forms  and  expressions  of  nihilism  and  deca¬ 
dence:  Dostoevsky,  Nietzsche,  Valery,  Proust, 
Gide,  Thomas  Mann,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  James 
Joyce,  Freud,  and  Spengler  are  analyzed  and 
compared.  Those  speakers  for  the  powers  of 
darkness  are  counterbalanced  by  the  children 
of  light:  Soloviev,  Tolstoy,  Merezhkovsky, 
Bergson,  Mauriac,  Peguy,  Unamuno,  Ortega 
y  Gasset,  Rilke.  Such  battle-formations  are 
slighdy  chaotic  themselves. 

To  finish  our  guessing:  From  conversations 
recorded  by  the  author  with  Unamuno  and 
Romain  Rolland  one  gathers  that  this  book 
is  the  fruit  of  long  and  wide  personal  experi¬ 
ence  by  one  at  home  in  various  European  cul¬ 
tures.  Gustav  Mueller 

University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Hans  Joachim  Storig.  Kleine  Weltge- 
schichte  der  Philosophie.  Stuttgart.  Kohl- 
hammer.  1950.  xv-f-532  pages.  19.60  dm. 
The  bold  undertaking  of  a  single  author  to 


write  a  whole  history  of  philosophy  would 
seem  too  ambitious:  particularly  if  the  history 
comprises  not  only  the  usual  European  his¬ 
tory,  but  also  includes  philosophy  in  India 
and  China,  and  in  addition  covers  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  with  its  Existentialism,  new  on¬ 
tology  and  metaphysics.  But  a  careful  sam¬ 
pling,  particularly  where  the  reviewer  was 
reasonably  sure  of  his  ground,  has  convinced 
him  that  we  have  here  a  rare  combination  of 
reliable  and  essential  as  well  as  popular  and 
elegant  writing.  It  reads  as  easily  as  Will 
Durant,  but  is  much  more  complete,  less  bi¬ 
ased.  An  English  translation  would  give  us 
an  ideal  textbook  for  college  courses  in  phi¬ 
losophy  as  well  as  an  excellent  reading  bwk 
for  all  people  who  want  a  good  first  acquain¬ 
tance  with  philosophy. 

Gustav  Mueller 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Joachim  Wolff.  Gestaltwandel  und  Gestalt-  1 
zerfall  im  20.  Jahrhundert.  Bern.  Haupt. 
1950.  101  pages.  6  Sw.  fr. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  Spengler,  Soro¬ 
kin,  and  Toynbee,  the  author  of  this  outward¬ 
ly  slim  but  intellectually  weighty  volume 
points  out  the  parallelism  existing  between  the 
recent  scientific  discoveries  of  Einstein,  Planck, 
Jeans,  Heisenberg,  and  others,  and  the  theo¬ 
logical,  philosophical,  and  psychological  in¬ 
sights  into  dialectical  theology.  Existentialism, 
and  psychoanalysis  (Barth,  Heidegger,  Jung, 
James  Joyce,  Kafka,  etc.). 

Wolff’s  interpretations  reveal  a  familiarity 
with  contemporary  scientific  theory  which  is— 
unfortunately — not  balanced  by  an  equal  sure¬ 
ness  of  judgment  in  philosophic  and  theologi-  ) 
cal  matters.  While  it  is  refreshing  to  find  a 
healthy  critical  reserve  in  regard  to  Barth’s 
theological  tour  de  force  and  in  regard  to  the 
Kafka  craze,  the  Kierkegaard  exegesis  is  woe¬ 
fully  lopsided.  A  better  grounding  in  theology 
might  have  prevented  the  author  from  dis¬ 
missing  his  reader  with  almost  all  essential  ) 
questions  suspended  in  a  void. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

^  Adolf  Heusinger.  Befehl  im  Widerstreit. 
Schicksalsstunden  der  deutschen  Armee 
1923-1945.  Tubingen.  Wunderlich.  1950. 

396  pages  -f-  1  map.  12.50  dm. 

Heusinger,  now  negotiating  for  German  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  Atlantic  Pact,  is  a  rare  speci¬ 
men:  a  general  who  can  write.  As  Chief  of 
Operations  at  OKH  he  did  not,  except  on  mili¬ 
tary  grounds,  oppose  Hider,  nor  did  he  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  assassination  plot.  His  expla- 
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nations  in  this  respect  are  now  quite  common 
among  German  officers. 

What  gives  his  book  its  interest  is  his  pene¬ 
trating  understanding  of  the  tragedy  which 
he  witnessed  at  such  close  range.  He  relates 
it  in  the  form  of  dramatic  dialogues  written 
from  memory  and  notes.  This  does  not  impair 
i  authenticity,  indeed  the  book  renders  a  much 
more  concise  impression  of  what  goes  on  in¬ 
side  a  general  and  around  him  while  his  su¬ 
periors  deliberately  destroy  his  country,  than 
could  be  gleaned  from  the  very  minutes  of 
Hitler’s  staff  meetings. 

Siegfried  Wagener 
Allenspar1{^,  Colo. 

Hans  Joachim  Schoeps.  Die  Ehre  Preus- 
sens.  Stuttgart.  Vorwerk.  1951.  48  pages. 
2.60  dm. 

i  A  neady  expressed  lecture  delivered  at  the 
University  of  Erlangen  by  a  Jewish  historical 
scholar  to  commemorate  the  250th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia. 
He  reviews  judiciously  the  virtues  and  defects 
of  the  Hohenzollern  kings  and  the  old  Prus¬ 
sian  traditions  implanted  by  them.  These  in- 
duded  a  sense  of  duty,  discipline,  order  under 
law,  and  service  according  to  Luther’s  idea 
of  obedience  to  the  God-established  civil  au¬ 
thority.  But  these  virtues  too  often  also  en¬ 
gendered  a  lack  of  personal  responsibility  and 
moral  courage.  Old  Prussian  tradition  went 
astray  between  1848  and  1866  when  the  kings 
failed  to  reconcile  themselves  with  the  long 
I  promised  constitutional  liberalism  and  under 
Bismarck  grabbed  for  power  at  Austria’s  ex¬ 
pense.  Today,  says  the  author,  Germany  at 
;  best  is  only  organized  chaos;  what  she  needs 
is  a  revival  of  the  old  Prussian  tradition.  His 
forthcoming  work,  Das  andere  Preussen,  will 
more  fully  establish  his  views,  which  are  im¬ 
portant  though  counter  to  current  public  opin¬ 
ion.  Sidney  B.  Fay 

Harvard  University 

j  **  Else  Hoppe.  Ricarda  Much.  Weg,  Persdn- 
lichl{eit,  Werl{^.  Stuttgart.  Riederer.  2nd 
ed.,  1951.  972  pages  -j-  6  plates.  27.50  dm. 
Else  Hoppe’s  book  is  the  completest  work  on 
Ricarda  Huch,  though  it  is  certainly  not  the 
last  word  on  her  life-achievement.  The  unity 
of  her  life  and  work  throughout  the  three  pe¬ 
riods  of  her  activity  is  unlocked  with  the  key 
of  the  polarity  which  was  an  essential  element 
of  her  nature.  But  in  spite  of  the  wealth  of 
information  which  Else  Hoppe  offers,  her 
work  lacks  the  profoundly  sensitive  love  which 
alone  can  guarantee  complete  and  final  under¬ 
standing.  The  author  has  litde  of  that  sym¬ 


pathy  for  Ricarda  Huch’s  political  convictions 
which  is  indispensable  for  a  full  appreciation 
of  her  great  personality.  Ricarda  Huch’s  pene¬ 
trating  vision  of  a  federalized,  decentralized 
Gross-Deutschland,  and  the  historic  actuality 
which  was  at  the  bottom  of  her  aversion  for 
Bismarck,  have  escaped  this  critic. 

Dorothea  Berger 
New  Yor\  University 

*  Wilhelm  Vernekohl.  Der  Philosoph  von 
Munster.  Peter  Wust — Ein  Lebensbild. 
Munster.  Regensberg.  1950.  96  pages  -f" 
5t  plates.  3.20  dm. 

- ed.  "Ich  befinde  mich  in  absoluter 

Sicherheit.”  Geden\buch  der  Freunde  fiir 
Peter  Wust.  Munster.  Regensberg.  1950. 
184  pages.  6.80  dm. 

These  two  publications  present  a  balanced  and 
moving  account  of  the  life,  personality,  and 
work  of  a  Catholic  thinker  who,  intellectually 
and  morally,  squarely  met  the  challenges  of 
the  present  age  and  in  his  serene  acceptance 
of  physical  suffering  and  a  cruel  death  has  in¬ 
spired  all  those  who  knew  him  professionally 
and  personally. 

In  1940  Peter  Wust  died  of  cancer,  thus  ter¬ 
minating  under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  Ges¬ 
tapo  a  decade  of  courageous  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Munster.  His  publications  (Dio- 
lel(til(  des  Geistes,  Ungewissheit  und  Wagnis, 
etc.)  reveal,  on  the  one  hand,  his  affiliation 
with  the  tradition  of  Franciscan  thought  and, 
on  the  other,  his  familiarity  with  the  tortuous 
complexities  of  the  modern  mind.  In  his 
“Christian  Existentialism”  he  is  a  kinsman  of 
Gabriel  Marcel.  The  words  "Ich  befinde  mich 
in  absoluter  Sicherheif’  were  spoken  in  great 
suffering  and  face  to  face  with  death;  they 
provide,  as  it  were,  the  keynote  to  the  Ab- 
schiedswort  addressed  to  his  students. 

Vernekohl’s  biographical  sketch  succeeds  in 
presenting  a  unified  and  intelligible  picture  of 
Wust  the  man  and  the  thinker.  Among  the 
fourteen  contributions  to  the  Geden\buch  the 
essay  by  A.  Borgolte,  O.F.M.  stands  out  by  its 
profound  and  luminous  exposition  of  Wust’s 
philosophy. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

^  Marianne  Weber.  Max  Weber.  Heidel¬ 
berg.  Lambert  Schneider.  1950.  779  pages. 
16.80  dm. 

A  complete  reprint,  without  any  changes, 
from  the  first  edition  published  in  1926  by 
J.C.B.  Mohr  in  Tubingen.  But,  strangely 
enough,  the  reprint  is  presented  to  the  public 
as  a  new  work,  and  there  is  no  copyright  no- 
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ticc  from  which  the  reader  can  see  that  the 
book  was  originally  published  almost  25  years 
ago.  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  reviewer  rejoices 
in  the  fact  that  this  standard  biography  of  the 
foremost  sociologist  of  our  century  has  been 
thus  made  accessible  to  a  new  generation  of 
Weber  students. 

Marianne  Weber’s  biography  not  only  con¬ 
tains  all  the  important  life  data  concerning 
her  amazing  husband  but  also  fully  shows  the 
evolution  and  the  entire  background  of  We¬ 
ber’s  theories  as  well  as  of  his  political  activi¬ 
ties.  It  also  reproduces  Max  Weber’s  letters 
about  his  trip  through  the  United  States  in  the 
fall  of  1904  which  arc  of  tremendous  value 
from  the  viewpoint  of  U.  S.  cultural  history. 

The  book  is,  furthermore,  a  storehouse  of 
priceless  data  on  German  history  in  the  era  of 
Wilhelm  II  and  during  the  first  two  years  of 
the  Weimar  Republic. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
New  Yor\,  N.  Y. 

*  Gerhard  Ncbel.  Unter  Partisanen  und 
Kreuzfahrern.  Stuttgart.  KJett.  1950.  381 
pages.  11.50  dm. 

The  book  might  well  be  considered  Die h tun g 
und  Wahrheit.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  diary 
written  at  or,  rather,  behind  the  German  front 
in  Italy  during  the  fateful  years  1944-45. 
However,  the  smooth  polish  and  the  unhurried 
epic  style  mark  it  as  a  product  of  more  leisure¬ 
ly  and  less  disturbing  days. 

A  Studienrat  in  civilian  life,  the  author  was 
a  member  of  the  German  army’s  interpreter 
detachment  “Italy”  assigned  to  various  staffs. 
While  not  one  of  the  paratroopers  himself,  he 
enjoyed  wearing  the  fear-inspiring  uniform  of 
the  “green  devils”  and  in  exploits  in  the 
Etappe  fairly  successfully  emulated  their  dar¬ 
ing  feats. 

The  narrative  is  interspersed  with  lengthy 
reflections  and  meditations  of  an  essayistic  na¬ 
ture,  on  the  whole  fascinating  and  pointed 
but  at  times  marred  by  snap  judgments,  an¬ 
noying  mannerisms  and  resentments  resulting 
from  ill<oncealed  personal  frustrations.  Irri¬ 
tating  is  the  author’s  supercilious  censure  of 
his  own  people  for  traits  and  behavior  which 
he  considers  typically  German  and  which  he 
often  manifests  himself.  Life  in  the  army,  the 
fate  of  the  Italian  people,  partisans  and  fascists 
alike,  the  magic-cultural  landscape  steeped  in 
classical  tradition  find  colorful  representation 
in  the  book,  which,  despite  its  unquestioned 
artistic  nature,  assumes  a  degree  of  documen¬ 
tary  value. 

W.  K.  Pfeiler 
University  of  Nebraska 


*  Werner  Ziegenfuss.  Die  burgerliche  Welt. 

Berlin.  De  Gruyter.  1949.  240  pages. 

An  excellent  introduction  to  the  world  of 
bourgeois  society,  its  structure,  sphere  of  ac¬ 
tivity,  its  discussions,  moments  of  tension, 
crises.  The  value  of  individual  personality,  with 
the  social  obligations  of  the  individual,  are 
developed  in  this  writer’s  characteristic  fash-  ' 
ion.  The  bourgeois  spirit  bears  in  itself  “die 
sitdiche  Gebundenheit  an  ein  Uebermensch- 
liches  oder  Uebersinnliches,”  which  has  a 
decisive  influence  on  the  citizen’s  attitudes. 

The  problem  of  the  sociological  Narr  should 
have  had  more  thorough  treatment.  Ziegen¬ 
fuss’  “Clownerie,”  which  he  evaluates  as  “vol- 
lig  frei  in  der  standigen  Verneinung  des  Ver- 
niinftigen  und  oft  des  biirgerlich  Wohlan- 
standigen,”  is  scarcely  just  to  the  artistic  merit 
and  the  sociological  significance  of  G.  B.  Shaw 
and  Charlie  Chaplin.  The  reviewer  cannot  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  opinion  that  the  adventure  stories  | 
of  Karl  May  satisfy  “die  menschliche  Sehn- 
sucht  nach  jenen  ethischen  Werten,  die  den 
Kern  wahrhafter  Humanitat  ausmachen." 

The  author’s  glorification  of  the  “Idylle”  and 
the  “gemiithafte”  element  in  bourgeois  humor 
(Nietzsche  pillories  the  latter  as  a  “Narko- 
tikon”  for  Germans)  is  questionable.  More 
serious  is  the  over-simplified  contraposition  of 
creative  “Individuum”  and  sterile  bourgeois  i 
“Masse,”  that  fateful  depreciation  of  the  masses 
which  goes  back  to  Le  Bon. 

For  a  long  time  bourgeois  social  critics  of 
importance  have  been  warning  us  against  over¬ 
simplified  treatment  of  social  problems.  In  his 
Im  Schatten  von  morgen,  Huizinga  cautioned 
us  against  the  dangers  of  certain  puerile  trends 
in  modern  bourgeois  societies,  and  Kelsen  dis-  ' 
covered  in  the  modern  world  a  tendency  to 
return  to  primitive  totemism.  Our  author  ! 
should  have  paid  more  attention  to  this.  But 
his  fluently  written  and  easily  read  study  gives 
an  excellent  view  of  the  spirit,  the  ideas,  and  ' 
the  men  of  the  bourgeois  world,  effectively  in¬ 
dicating  its  structure  and  status,  and  instruc-  i 
tively  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  the  scries 
Lebende  Soziologie,  whose  general  editor  is  j 
the  author  of  this  volume.  F.  S.  Grosshut  \ 
West  New  York^,  N.  /. 

^  Alois  Dempf.  Die  drei  Laster.  Miinchen. 

Alber.  1949.  137  pages.  5  dm.  i 

A  German  philosopher  has  added  his  bit  to  | 
the  Rozanov-Shestov-Bcrdyaev  tradition  of 
Dostoevsky  criticism — the  effort  to  abstract  j 
from  the  totality  of  Dostoevsky’s  writings  a 
consistent  system  of  political,  moral,  and  re¬ 
ligious  thought.  This  method  involves  the 
dangers  ( 1 )  of  overlooking  or  oversimplifying 
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the  complex  and  by  no  means  linear  evolution 
of  Dostoevsky’s  ideas;  (2)  of  disregarding  the 
grtistic  function  of  ideas  expressed  by  charac¬ 
ters  in  novels;  and  (3)  of  cramming  Dostoev¬ 
sky  into  the  mould  of  the  critic’s  own  convic¬ 
tions.  Dempf  is  successively  caught  in  all  these 
pitfalls,  and  his  work  is  further  marred  by 
arrogant  dogmatism  and  pretentious  verbiage. 

Hugh  McLean,  Jr. 

Harvard  University 


If  Randolph  Robban.  Wenn  Deutschland 
gesiegt  h'dtte.  Stuttgart.  Kohlhammer. 
1951.  276  pages.  12.80  dm. 

'  This  is  a  highly  amusing  satire,  with  malice 
toward  none  and  fun  for  everyone.  The  au¬ 
thor,  presumably  writing  under  a  pseudonym, 
appears  at  V’ichy  as  a  diplomat  representing  a 
small  Balkan  satellite  named  Sycambria.  He 
describes  with  mock  seriousness  conditions  in 
i  January  1945,  after  Hitler  by  possessing  atom 
*  bombs  had  triumphed  over  the  Allies.  Every¬ 
thing  is  more  or  less  topsy-turvy  and  contrary 
to  reality  and  probability.  The  author  began  to 
be  worried  by  fear  of  Sycambrian  Nazis  plot¬ 
ting  against  him.  So  he  decided  to  resign  his 
post  and  secretly  wrote  an  imaginative  work 
describing  what  the  world  would  have  been 
like  if  the  Allies  had  triumphed.  This  in  turn 
spoofs  the  Allies.  The  book  ends  with  the  out- 
'  break  of  the  Third  World  War  in  which  all 
German  cities  are  blown  up  almost  instantly  by 
Japanese  super-bombs. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

1 

I  *  Theodor  Frings.  Grundlegung  einer  Ge- 
'  schichte  der  deutschen  Sprache.  Halle. 

Niemeyer.  2nd  ed.,  1950.  129  pages,  ill. 
This  book  from  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany 
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lays  the  foundation  for  a  further  study  of  the 
history  of  the  German  language.  It  is  based 
on  lectures  by  the  author  and  avoids  all  addi¬ 
tional  explanations  and  scholarly  frills.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  differences  between  High  and 
Low  German  and  their  causes,  Frings  shows 
the  fallacies  of  the  earlier  postulations  of  the 
so<alled  Junggrantmatil(er.  He  stresses  the 
importance  of  the  political,  churchly,  and  cul¬ 
tural  geographical  units  in  the  development 
and  spreading  of  certain  forms  and  sounds. 
The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  the  disputed  question  of  the  place  of  In- 
gaevonic  in  the  development  of  the  German 
language.  The  author  supports  his  argument 
with  61  charts  which  arc  of  immense  help  to 
the  reader  and  student. 

Erich  H.  Eichholz 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Alwin  Kuhn.  Romanische  Philologie.  I: 

DieRomanischen  Sprachen.  Bcrn.Franckc. 

1951.  464  pages.  29.50  Sw.  fr. 

This  is  probably  the  most  inclusive  report  on 
the  present  status  of  research  and  the  latest 
publications  in  the  field  of  Romance  philology. 
It  is  more  than  a  book  about  books.  The  Mar¬ 
burg  professor  evaluates  with  authority  the 
various  schools  of  scholarly  thought  and  con¬ 
tributes  much  original  material.  The  chapters 
successively  interrelate  general  linguistics  (as 
seen  in  Europe)  with  Romance  philology,  dis¬ 
cuss  the  substrata  in  Romance,  consider  the 
historical  developments  beginning  with  Latin, 
and  then  review  the  several  daughter  lan¬ 
guages.  Kuhn  provides  students  and  scholars 
with  a  valuable  handbook  brimful  of  useful, 
dependable  information. 

Fritz  Frauchiger 
Cheverly,  Md. 


The  standard  dictionary  of  the  Austrian  language 
as  distinct  from  the  German  language,  Qsterreichisches 
Worterbuch,  published  by  the  Osterreichischer  Bundes- 
verlag  of  Vienna,  the  official  State  Press,  contains  under 
some  20,000  headings  the  recognized  Austrian  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  spelling  for  official  use. 

The  Swiss  Drama  Prize  for  1951  has  been  adjudged 
to  Maurice  Zermatten.  This  prize  is  awarded  every 
third  year. 

The  Literature  Prize  of  the  City  of  Zurich  for  1951 
has  been  awarded  to  the  literary  historian  and  essayist 
Fritz  Ernst. 

Albert  Schweitzer  has  been  awarded  the  Friedens- 
preis  des  Deutschen  Buchhandels  1951. 


Martin  Buber  has  received  the  Goethe  Prize  of  the 
City  of  Hamburg  for  1951.  The  recipient  in  1950  was 
Carl  Burckhardt. 

Gottfried  Benn  has  received  the  Georg  Buchner 
Prize  in  the  amount  of  3,000  marks  awarded  each 
year  by  the  city  of  Darmstadt  through  the  offices  of 
the  Deutsche  Akademie  fur  Sprache  und  Dichtung. 

The  letters  of  Josef  Weinheber  (t  1945),  the  Aus¬ 
trian  lyric  poet,  are  to  be  published  in  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  by  the  Deutsche  Bibliophilengesellschaft.  They 
will  be  edited  by  Paul  Zugowski. 

The  Max-Dauthendey-Gesellschaft,  which  was  dis¬ 
solved  in  1935,  has  been  reorganized  in  Wurzburg 
under  the  direction  of  Adalbert  Jakob. 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Booths  in  Spanish,  see  ''Head-Liners'' ) 


»  Guillermo  Diaz-Plaja,  cd.  Historia  ge¬ 
neral  de  las  Uteraturas  hispdnicas.  I :  Desde 
los  ortgenes  hasta  1400.  Barcelona.  Barna. 
1949.  lxxv+779  pages,  ill.  400  ptas. 

The  Spaniards  of  this  generation,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  Catalans,  are  making  reference  works 
of  great  value.  The  new  General  History  of 
the  Hispanic  Literatures  is  a  remarkable 
achievement.  It  is  to  be  complete  in  three  vol¬ 
umes.  This  first  volume  covers  the  literary 
product  of  the  Peninsula  from  the  Andalusian 
naturalist  Turranius  Gracilis,  who  lived  early 
in  the  first  century  B.  C.,  to  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  whether  written  in  Latin, 
Arabic,  Hebrew,  or  one  of  the  locally  de¬ 
veloped  idioms — Spanish,  Portuguese,  Ga¬ 
lician,  Catalan,  and  their  bewildering  combi¬ 
nations. 

The  book  opens  with  an  examination  of  the 
Caracteres  primordiales  de  la  Uteratura  es- 
panola,  con  referenctas  a  las  otras  Uteraturas 
hispdnicas,  latina,  portuguesa  y  catalana,  by 
that  learned,  wise,  and  urbane  old  master, 
Ramon  Menendez  Pidal.  His  challenging 
study,  which  in  an  ordinary  format  would 
make  a  fair-sized  volume  in  itself,  ventures 
some  risky  generalizations  but  is  full  of  sub¬ 
stance  and  reads  fascinatingly.  The  other  con¬ 
tributions  (with  at  least  the  exception  of  the 
work  of  the  general  editor,  who  can’t  help 
being  a  lyric  poet  even  when  he  is  presenting 
statistics)  arc  more  pedestrian.  But  there  is 
never  any  question  of  the  competence  of  these 
specialists,  who  have  written  simply,  with  the 
lay  reader  in  mind,  but  have  accumulated  an 
enormous  total  of  information.  Particularly 
gratifying  is  the  care  with  which  the  work 
has  been  edited.  An  idea  of  the  scale  on  which 
it  is  constructed  may  be  had  from  the  amount 
of  space  devoted  to  leading  figures — Alfonso 
el  Sabio  has  some  17,000  words — and  its  scope 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
long  chapters  on  such  relatively  inconspicuous 
subjects  as  the  Mozarab  writers  and  the  twelfth 
century  Toledo  school  of  translators. 

There  are  139  very  interesting  but  not  al¬ 
ways  clearly  reproduced  full-page  illustrations, 
all  in  black  and  white. 

R.  T.  H. 

*  Stephen  Gilman.  Cervantes  y  Avellaneda. 
Mexico.  Colegio  de  Mexico.  1951.  182 
pages.  $1.50  (u.s.). 

All  works  of  art,  great  or  mediocre,  acquire 


the  significance  the  reader  and  student  place 
upon  them.  A  work  such  as  Avellaneda’s  may 
acquire  a  significance  which  was  not  even  dis- 
tandy  envisioned  by  the  author.  This  study 
tends  to  place  a  significance  of  this  kind:  The 
origins  of  the  baroque,  the  tenets  of  the  as¬ 
cetics,  the  teachings  of  the  Counter-Reforma¬ 
tion  are  all  presented  at  great  length  to  indi¬ 
cate  Avellaneda’s  bent,  both  in  his  attack  on 
Cervantes  and  in  his  possible  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  modern  novel  of  intrigue. 
The  book  incorporates  Gilman’s  anxiety  to 
show  the  difference  in  the  two  authors’  concep¬ 
tion  of  art  as  it  emanated  from  their  concep¬ 
tion  of  man’s  relation  to  the  universe.  The 
Spanish  translation  is  good,  but  not  so  idio¬ 
matic  that  it  couldn’t  be  clearer  and  more  im¬ 
pressive.  Donato  Internoscia 

University  of  Al{ron 

Ernesto  Mejia  Sinchez.  Los  primeros 
cuentos  de  Ruben  Dario.  Mexico.  Studium. 
1951.  94  pages. 

Few  literary  figures  of  Latin  America  have 
been  studied  as  much  as  Dario.  This  brief 
critical  analysis  of  his  first  three  short  stories, 
A  las  orillas  del  Rhin,  Las  albdndigas  del 
coronel  and  Mis  primeros  versos  is  the  most 
thorough  and  best  documented  study  yet  to 
appear  on  this  early  phase  of  Dario’s  prose 
works.  In  some  respects,  in  regard  to  these 
three  cuentos,  this  study  supplements  the  ma¬ 
terial  found  in  the  Cuentos  completos  (1950, 
edited  by  Mejia  Sanchez,  B.A.  25:3,  p.  241). 
Besides  reprinting  the  texts  discussed,  the 
sources,  influences,  style,  language  and  further 
use  of  the  same  themes  in  Dario’s  work  are 
developed  in  detail.  This  study  is  a  model  of 
careful  scholarship  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
regrettable  that  apparently  it  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  fairly  limited  edition.  The  first  study 
to  appear  in  the  Coleccidn  Studium  was  Rafael 
L6pez,  poeta  modernista  by  Catalina  Zanela. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  new  set  of  critical 
studies  will  enjoy  the  support  of  the  scholarly 
world.  Hensley  C.  Woodbridge 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

^  Diego  de  San  Pedro.  Obras.  ( Cldsicos 
Castellanos,  Vol.  133.)  Samuel  Gili  y  Gaya, 
ed.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1950.  xxxvii  -|- 
249  pages. 

This  volume  contains  the  two  most  important 
works  of  the  fifteenth-century  author:  the 
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fractado  de  amores  and  the  famous  Cdrcel  de 
amor]  a  short  serm6n;  twenty  pages  of  poesias 
amorosas;  and  the  brief  Desprecio  de  la  for- 
tuna.  The  edition  is  noteworthy  because  of  the 
excellent  prologue  by  its  distinguished  editor, 
with  its  lucid  account  of  el  amor  cortesano, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Burgos  princeps  (1491) 
of  the  Tractado  now  becomes  available  for  the 
first  time.  In  the  text,  only  punctuation,  capi¬ 
talization,  and  accentuation  are  modernized. 
For  so  important  a  work,  one  regrets  the  pau¬ 
city  of  notes,  and  the  slovenly  typography 
characteristic  of  this  series. 

Lawrence  Poston,  Jr. 
University  of  Oklahoma 

Arturo  Torres  Rioseco.  Antologia  de 
poetas  precursores  del  modernismo.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Union  Panamericana.  1949. 
108  pages. 

In  1925  Professor  Arturo  Torres  Rioseco  pub¬ 
lished  in  Madrid  his  book  Precursores  del 
modernismo  in  which  he  studied  the  poetic 
production  of  four  Spanish  American  authors: 
Jos^  Marti,  Manuel  Gutierrez  Najera,  Julidn 
del  Casal  and  Jose  Asuncion  Silva.  The  present 
anthology  may  be  considered  as  a  complement 
to  the  book  published  in  Madrid.  It  brings  to¬ 
gether  some  examples  chosen  from  poems  by 
the  four  authors  mentioned,  accompanied  by 
a  prologue,  notes,  and  a  bibliography  of  mod¬ 
erate  brevity.  It  is  a  useful  book  for  students 
of  Spanish  American  literature  and  a  timely 
aid  for  teachers  of  this  discipline. 

fosd  Antonio  Portuondo 
Columbia  University 

*  Enrique  Araya.  FA  caracol  y  la  diosa.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1950.  155  pages. 
$0.78  (u.s.). 

This  autobiography  of  a  madman  who  had 
written  his  own  case  history  for  the  asylum 
archives  is  the  second  novel  (with  echoes  of 
Kafka  and  Orwell)  of  a  promising  young 
Chilean  author.  The  patient,  who  thinks  he 
has  finally  achieved  metamorphosis  into  a 
“snail,”  was  an  only  son  of  a  domineering 
mother  who  had  sealed  him  up  in  a  hollow 
under  the  stairs  to  prevent  his  being  drafted 
into  atomic  World  War  III.  And  his  diary 
kept  there  relates  his  extraordinary  “mental 
growth”  and  his  nightmarish  escapades  in  the 
company  of  an  atomic  “descendant”  of  his  in 
the  year  20,912.  His  search  for  the  Absolute 
leads  him  first  to  a  mechanical  giantess-god¬ 
dess,  and  then  into  conversation  with  a  gende 
snail  on  his  cell  wall  (underneath  the  stairs — 
before  his  removal  to  the  sanitorium).  For  it 
was  the  snail  that  convinced  him  of  the  spir¬ 


itual  perfection  of  its  kind,  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  ways  of  his  fathers  as  well  as  of  his  own 
atomic  descendants,  and,  finally,  of  the  total 
“alienation”  of  all  humanity. 

Florence  Hall  Sender 
University  of  New  Mexico 

^  Rafael  Arevalo  Martmez.  El  hombre  que 
parecta  un  caballo.  Guatemala.  Editorial 
Universitaria.  7th  ed.,  1951.  268  pages,  ill. 
The  Guatemalan  poet-librarian  Arevalo  Mar¬ 
tinez  is  almost  as  elusive  in  the  flesh  as  he  is 
on  paper.  The  Argentine  literary  historian 
Leguizamon  guessed  that  he  was  born  about 
1892,  and  the  Enciclopedia  Espasa  declared 
that  he  died  in  1920.  But  since  he  himself 
informed  the  editor  of  Who’s  Who  in  Latin 
America  in  1945  that  he  came  into  the  world 
in  1884  and  had  not  yet  left  it,  he  is  now  more 
tangible  statistically.  We  even  have  the  names 
of  his  seven  children  (there  were  only  two 
when  he  wrote  his  mischievous  and  touching 
prayer-poem:  jSomos cuatro  nihos/ huSrfanos, 
Senorl)  and  the  poet  told  Arturo  Torres- 
Rioseco  that  he  weighed  94  pounds  and  had 
been  hopelessly  neurotic  since  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen.  But  his  verse-poems  and  his  poetical 
prose  sketches  pulsate  with  the  joy  of  living. 
He  is  intensely,  eagerly  religious,  he  is  as  affec¬ 
tionate  as  a  kitten,  he  discusses  the  ghastliest 
and  ugliest  matters  without  a  trace  of  squeam¬ 
ishness  or  cynicism. 

He  writes  his  cuentos  as  the  Muse  dictates, 
and  his  Muse  never  bothered  to  take  a  course 
in  short-story  writing.  “The  Man  Who  Looked 
Like  a  Horse”  is  a  parable  inspired  by  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  Colombian  poet  Barba  Jacob 
and  perhaps  by  an  incident  in  the  Odyssey. 
Un  guatemalco  en  Alaska  could  have  been 
written  by  a  Zola  with  a  quizzical  turn  but  the 
heart-warming  Doctor  Argentino  would  please 
the  most  fastidious  Sunday  School  magazine. 
Los  dos  tuneles  is  an  apocalyptic  prose-poem. 
FA  gigante  y  el  auto  is  demure  and  delightful 
satire.  The  cuentos  are  unpredictable,  some¬ 
times  profound  and  sometimes  playful,  some¬ 
times  almost  completely  baffling  but  never 
quite  so,  and  always  genuine. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Jacinto  Benavente.  Cuatro  comedias:  Al 
amor  hay  que  mandarle  al  colegio.  Su 
amante  esposa.  Tu,  una  vez,  y  el  diablo, 
diez.  Mater  imperatrix.  Madrid.  Aguilar. 
1951.  307  pages.  60  ptas. 

These  four  comedies  throw  more  light  upon 
the  theater  of  present-day  Spain  than  upon 
the  author  of  Los  intereses  creados.  The  first 
two  comedies  are  only  repetitions  of  the  old 
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sermon  in  dialogue  in  which  Benavente  always 
expounded  his  not  at  all  complicated  or  pro- 
found  ideas  on  domestic  bourgeois  morality. 

The  last  two,  more  careful  in  theme  and 
execution,  are  eloquent  examples  of  the  in¬ 
capacity  of  the  dramatist  to  handle  the  dra¬ 
matic  themes  and  techniques  of  a  more  pro¬ 
found,  modern,  and  complicated  theater.  In 
Tu,  una  vez,  y  el  diablo,  diez  Benavente  at¬ 
tempts  to  portray  the  interior  monologue  of 
the  protagonist  in  three  short  interludes,  using 
placards  or  an  amplifier  to  announce  that  the 
action  is  occurring  in  the  woman’s  thoughts, 
and  adding  that  “if  it  is  possible”  only  the 
face  and  hands  should  be  seen. 

The  poverty  of  dramatic  techniques  which 
these  limitations  reveal  needs  no  comment. 
The  work  is  concluded  hurriedly  and  lament¬ 
ably  in  the  final  scenes.  Mater  imperatrix,  more 
ambitious  in  its  attempt  to  express  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  importance  of  a  mother  as  a  vital  cen¬ 
ter  in  a  Jewish  family,  falls  into  puerile  politi¬ 
cal  and  racial  simplifications,  not  less  repre¬ 
hensible  and  false  because  they  are  pro-Semite 
rather  than  the  contrary. 

These  four  comedies  show  once  more  that, 
with  Garcia  Lorca  assassinated,  Spain  of  today 
has  only  Benavente,  and  that  although  he 
writes  and  produces  comedies  at  84,  he  died 
for  the  theater  many  years  ago. 

Jose  Antonio  Portuondo 
Columbia  University 

^  Xavier  Benguerel.  El  hombre  en  el  espejo. 
La  mascara.  Buenos  Aires.  Sudamericana. 
1950.  301  pages.  $12  m-n. 

In  these  two  novelettes  the  author  is  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  marital  infidelity;  the  first 
protagonist  is  betrayed  by  his  wife,  the  second 
is  unfaithful  to  his.  Both  are  timid,  introspec¬ 
tive,  frustrated  weaklings  whose  sole  pleasure 
seems  to  stem  from  morbid  self-analysis.  Lim¬ 
iting  himself  to  relating  the  vida  interior  of  his 
characters,  Benguerel  succeeds  in  showing  us 
the  most  intimate  sources  of  their  emotions 
and  actions,  yet — probably  intentionally — he 
awakens  no  sympathy  in  the  reader  for  his 
two  heroes.  On  the  whole,  the  novelettes  are 
more  interesting  as  psychological  tours  de 
force  than  as  works  of  fiction.  The  prologue 
is  by  Jose  Ferrater  Mora. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

Arturo  Capdevila.  Advenimiento.  Novela 
de  tedsofos,  de  iluminados,  de  amigos  de 
Dios.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1947.  254 
pages.  $7  m-n. 

We  regret  that  this  affecting  story  of  spiritual 


striving  did  not  reach  us  earlier.  It  is  chaotic, 
fantastic,  elusive,  but  it  is  full  of  color  and 
poetry  and  good  will.  Arturo  Capdevila  the 
ever-eager  Argentine  polygraph  here  mingles 
affectionate  memories  of  a  visit  to  his  good 
literary  friends  in  Chile  with  a  strange  talc 
of  a  young  fellow-Porteno  who  tried  all  his 
short  life  to  find  God,  who  sinned  and  suffered 
like  Faust,  and  who  seems  at  the  moment  of 
dissolution  to  have  attained  spiritual  satisfac¬ 
tion,  not  in  theosophy,  but  on  the  warm  bosom 
of  Mother  Church.  Not  entirely  convincing, 
this  last;  but  Goethe  himself  was  constrained 
to  force  the  note  a  little  to  give  his  Faust  an 
edifying  ending.  R.  T.  H. 

^  Dario  Fernandez-Florez.  Lola,  espejo  os- 
euro.  Madrid.  Plenitud.  1951.  405  pages. 
40  ptas. 

This  is  the  fourth  novel  of  Dario  Ferndndez- 
Florez  since  1931;  he  has  also  written  two 
plays  and  has  edited  some  scholarly  books. 
Lola  achieved  four  printings  in  seven  months; 
it  has  been  translated  into  English  and  French, 
and  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  popular  novels 
of  1951.  As  such  it  gives  an  indication  of  the 
taste  of  the  current  Spanish  reading  public. 
Lola  tells  the  story  of  a  mujer  de  la  vida;  in  a 
foreword  the  author  affirms  his  intention  of 
writing  a  modern  picaresque  novel  like  La 
ptcara  Justina,  La  garduna  de  Sevilla  and 
others  of  classic  fame. 

Although  Lola  was  praised  by  numerous 
critics,  including  Azorm  (who,  perhaps  with 
tongue  in  cheek,  said  of  it  that  “it  marks  a 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  Spanish 
novel”),  it  does  not  quite  come  off.  It  has  litdc 
profundity.  Like  a  number  of  American  novels 
of  recent  years,  Lola  has  surely  sold  well  be¬ 
cause  of  its  sensational  qualities  rather  than 
because  of  any  positive  literary  virtues.  Defi¬ 
nitely  boresome  at  the  beginning,  the  novel 
achieves  a  modicum  of  interest  toward  the  end, 
but  has  little  to  recommend  it  to  the  reader 
of  discerning  literary  taste. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 

^  Celestino  Herrera  Frimont.  Palma  Sola. 
Guatemala.  Ministerio  de  Educacion  Pu- 
blica.  1951.  167  pages. 

Though  published  in  Guatemala,  this  book  is 
a  genuine  Mexican  product.  It  comprises  a 
short  story  dubbed  novela  corta,  followed  by 
eleven  short  shorts,  almost  vignettes,  called 
cuentos  del  camino.  The  story,  which  gives  the 
book  its  title  and  deals  with  the  petroleum  situ¬ 
ation  in  Mexico  before  the  expropriation,  is 
less  interesting  than  the  shorter  cuentos,  which 
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revive  situations  in  Guatemala  and  £1  Salva¬ 
dor.  The  petroleum  problem  is  concocted  with 
too  obvious  a  prejudice  against  the  gringo,  and 
turns  too  easily  in  favor  of  the  author’s  tenets; 
it  lacks  both  conflict  and  persuasion.  The  read¬ 
ing  of  the  cuentos  is  more  rewarding:  the 
id^ized  and  interpretative  descriptions,  the 
historic  evocations,  as  well  as  the  epigrammatic 
observations,  arc  created  with  the  quill  of  a 
genuine  artist. 

Donato  Internoscia 
University  of  A/(ron 

If  Jose  Felix  de  la  Puente.  Evaristo  Buendta. 

Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1950.  242  pages. 
Evaristo  Buendta  was  the  winner  of  the  na¬ 
tional  prize  for  the  best  Peruvian  novel  of 
1945.  It  is  the  story,  entertainingly  told,  of 
a  limeno  of  dubious  ancestry  and  still  more 
dubious  financial  resources.  Urged  by  his 
friends  and  political  associates,  he  consents  to 
stand  as  a  candidate  in  a  political  election  in 
a  remote  region  of  Peru.  Winning  the  election 
will  earn  for  him  the  hand  of  a  young  woman 
of  high  Lima  society.  But  in  all  he  is  defeated, 
and  after  he  learns  that  his  chief  political  spon¬ 
sor  is  his  mother’s  lover,  he  creates  a  minor 
scandal  by  marrying  a  much  older  woman  of 
great  wealth  and  some  social  position. 

The  novel  is  interesting  and  well  written; 
the  passages  describing  the  political  campaign 
and  the  hero’s  trip  to  the  mountains  are  espe¬ 
cially  good. 

Wm.  Marion  Miller 
Miami  University 

If  Gregorio  Lopez  y  Fuentes.  Mil  pa,  potrero 
y  monte.  Mexico.  Botas.  1951.  237  pages. 
$0.95  (U.S.). 

Taxes,  crop  difficulties,  cattle  stealing,  bandits, 
land  troubles,  and  the  fight  against  flood  and 
fire  encompass  the  lives  of  the  Mexican  peas¬ 
ants,  and  form  the  theme  of  this  story,  in 
which  the  characters  are  not  individuals  who 
live  and  breathe,  but,  like  those  in  the  author’s 
previous  works,  are  types  in  the  pattern  of  a 
way  of  life.  Odilon  the  farmer,  Oliverio  the 
cattle-raiser,  and  Honorato  the  hunter  were 
brothers  who  lived  near  each  other.  Odilon’s 
daughter  was  kidnapped  by  her  bandit  lover, 
Febronio  Silva,  who  was  shot  from  ambush 
soon  after;  Oliverio’s  son  was  shot  while  help¬ 
ing  to  fight  a  grass  fire  which  threatened  their 
possessions.  First  Honorato,  then  Oliverio, 
and  finally  Odilon  and  their  families  were 
driven  from  their  homes  because  of  adverse 
conditions.  Nature,  often  bountiful,  can  also 
be  devastating. 


Lopez  y  Fuentes  portrays  something  of  the 
bond  linking  man  to  the  soil,  the  resdessness 
of  migrants,  the  exodus  to  the  urban  areas,  the 
legal  and  natural  difficulties  of  the  peasant, 
which  he  feels  powerless  to  cope  with  and  only 
half  understands. 

B.  G.D. 

If  Luis  A.  Moscoso  Vega.  Altura,  Cuenca. 

Amazonas.  1950.  113  pages. 

A  richly  symbolic  novelette,  set  in  the  heart 
of  the  Andes,  wherein  the  bitter  failure  of  a 
marriage  dramatizes  the  inability  of  white  and 
Indian  to  understand  one  another. 

When  the  native  overseer  of  La  Colmena 
ranch  dies,  his  daughter  Brigida,  a  mystic  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Incas,  tries  to  find  happiness 
with  Don  Felipe,  her  Spanish  overlord.  But 
Felipe,  too  suddenly  transplanted  from  city 
life  to  nature  at  its  rawest,  cannot  cope  with 
cither  himself  or  the  land. 

The  Andes  loom  stark  and  pitiless  on  every 
page  like  a  physical  presence. 

Moscoso  Vega’s  earthy  Indians,  his  mag¬ 
nificent  Brigida,  arc  authentic  primitives. 
Amoral  and  heathen  though  they  may  be,  they 
nevertheless  force  our  admiration  and  respect. 
They  alone  seem  to  have  the  strength  to  meet 
the  grim  challenge  of  the  Andes. 

Marcelle  Michelin 
Caracas 

If  Ernesto  Sabato.  El  tunel.  Buenos  Aires. 
Emccc.  2nd  cd.,  1951.  159  pages.  $10.50 
m-n. 

“.  .  .  en  todo  caso  habia  un  solo  tunel,  oscuro 
y  solitario:  cl  mio,  cl  tunel  cn  que  habia  trans- 
currido  mi  infancia,  mi  juventud,  toda  mi 
vida.”  These  words,  spoken  at  the  height  of 
the  protagonist’s  misery,  contain  the  essence 
of  this  powerful  novel.  The  incidents  are  few 
and  briefly  sketched,  the  plot  slight — the  story 
of  how  Juan  Pablo  Castcl  came  to  kill  Maria 
Iribarnc  Allcnde. 

Castcl  is  an  introvert  who  alternately  pities 
and  scorns  the  world.  Intrigued  by  Marfa’s 
interest  in  one  of  his  paintings,  he  dreams  of 
her  constantly  until  finally  they  meet,  and 
eventually  become  lovers.  But  Castcl  is  tor¬ 
tured  by  doubts  of  her  sincerity  and  is  mad¬ 
dened  by  her  silences  and  evasions.  Constant¬ 
ly  seeking  to  possess  her  completely,  and  fail¬ 
ing,  his  suspicions  and  frustrations  finally  drive 
him  to  homicide.  The  greater  part  of  the  novel 
shows  vividly  the  tortured  and  incoherent 
workings  of  a  neurotic  mind. 

Yvonne  /.  Harris 
Kirkwood,  Mo. 
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*  Alfredo  Cardona  Pena.  Poemas  numcrdes 
(1944-1948).  Guatemala.  Ministerio  de 
Educacion  Publica.  1950.  133  pages,  ill. 
Julian  Castillo.  —  IndoamSrica.  Bogota. 
Iqueima.  1950.  61  pages. 

The  first  book  of  poems  won  a  prize  in  1948; 
it  is  now  published  with  a  brief  introduction 
by  Enrique  Gonzalez  Martinez,  patriarch  of 
Spanish-American  poets.  Cardona  Pena  has 
b^n  living  in  Mexico  for  some  years,  engaged 
in  journalism.  But  this  tireless  reporter  still 
finds  time  for  meditation  and  artistic  creation. 

The  initial  poem  is  an  ars  poetica  enumer¬ 
ating  the  sources  of  poetry:  nature,  things, 
childhood  and  dreams.  Most  of  the  poems  in 
this  volume  are  inspired  by  the  reading  of 
certain  books.  The  Popol  Vuh  suggests  the 
nebulous  origins  of  things  and  peoples  in 
America.  The  best  and  longest  poems  are  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Bible,  Virgil,  the  Poem  of  the 
Cid,  Camoens,  Cervantes,  Quevedo  and  Keats. 
The  most  pretentious  poem  is  a  fantasy  on 
the  wedding  of  the  land  and  the  sea  (Bodas 
de  tierra  y  mar).  The  author  includes  some 
stanzas  of  regional  songs,  such  as  the  zan- 
dunga  and  the  llorona.  The  book  ends  with 
fifteen  sonnets  of  intellectual  love,  in  the  style 
of  Petrarch.  The  edition  contains  several  sym¬ 
bolistic  drawings  by  A.  Leon  Soto. 

Indoamerica  is  a  less  pretentious  work.  The 
poems  in  this  small  volume  are  short,  in  jerky, 
rhymeless  verses.  Sr.  Castillo  seeks  his  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  Andes  and  its  rivers,  lakes,  earth¬ 
quakes,  and  spirits  that  dominate  the  Quichua 
world.  There  is  imagination  in  these  lively  lit- 
de  verses,  but  the  author  must  broaden  his 
poetic  horizon  if  he  wishes  to  avoid  repetition 
and  triviality.  Even  then,  it  will  be  some  time 
before  he  can  righdy  claim:  “I  am  my  Conti¬ 
nent’s  poet,”  as  he  does  in  the  introductory 
poem,  perhaps  remembering  similar  outbursts 
by  Santos  Chocano.  In  his  poem  Guatavita  one 
can  detect  reminiscences  of  Silva’s  Nocturno, 
an  excellent  model  to  follow. 

Agapito  Rey 
Indiana  University 

^  Vicente  Echeverria  del  Prado.  Con  el 
silencio  en  cruz.  Mexico.  Guanajuato. 
1950.  xxxii  4"  116  pages. 

Echeverria  needs  no  introduction.  His  vol¬ 
umes  of  verse  contain  some  of  the  best  of  con¬ 
temporary  Mexican  poetry.  His  verse  has  been 
hailed  by  some  as  “sublime  essence  of  poetry,” 
filled  with  “images  of  unspeakable  delicacy” 
and  with  “symbolisms  of  great  originality.” 
Says  the  author  himself:  “Among  my  pub¬ 
lished  works,  this  one  comes  closest  to  being 
integral  mysticism.”  Personally,  we  should  like 


to  call  attention  to  the  preface,  a  bit  of  delight¬ 
ful  disquisition  wherein  the  poet  touches  on 
anything  and  everything,  and  delivers  himself 
of  some  solid,  thought-provoking  dicta. 

Camil  Van  Htdse 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

Rafael  Maya.  Tiempo  de  luz.  Bogoti. 
Espiral.  1951.  110  pages.  $3  m-n. 

A  sonnet  should  be  an  emotion-laden  lyric, 
perfect  in  rhythm,  rhyme,  and  pattern,  whose 
closing  tercet  or  couplet  reveals  new  sources 
of  beauty  or  significance,  and  brings  out  the 
hidden  intensity  and  meaning  of  the  whole. 
This  collection  of  fifty  sonnets  meets  this  ideal 
almost  to  perfection.  Nearly  every  sonnet,  in 
simple  unsought  words,  dwells  upon  some 
phase  of  light,  and  the  whole  collection,  like 
a  giant  prism,  breaks  it  up  into  its  rich  com¬ 
ponent  variety — the  light  before  an  image  by 
Murillo,  the  light  that  sears  an  afternoon 
freighted  with  longings,  the  light  that  shines 
in  a  lost  tear  on  the  bosom  of  the  great  abyss. 
.  .  .  Not  quite  immortal  poems,  but  sonnets 
that  become  great  as  they  are  reread  and  pon¬ 
dered. 

Donato  Internoscia 
University  of  A\ron 

^  Arturo  Rivas  Sainz.  Fenomenologia  de  lo 
poetico.  Mexico.  Tezontle.  1950. 173  pages. 
$1.10  m-n. 

In  one  of  the  works  of  D.  Marcel ino  Mencn- 
dez  y  Pelayo  occurs  the  phrase,  “el  mejor 
estilo  literario  es  el  que  menos  lo  parece,”  and 
D.  Ramon  Menendez  Pidal  once  said  that  “en 
un  estilo  sobra  todo  lo  que  esta  demas.”  State¬ 
ments  like  these  ought  to  serve  as  the  subject 
of  reflection  for  young  writers  who,  like  Ar¬ 
turo  Rivas  Sainz,  seem  to  persist  in  obscur¬ 
ing  the  obvious,  in  achieving  a  style  notable 
for  the  objectionable  accumulation  of  the  su¬ 
perfluous. 

In  this  book  the  first  thing  that  one  notes 
is  the  inadequate  title.  In  reality,  the  volume 
comprises  various  “notas  de  asedio,”  as  the 
subtitle  rightly  points  out,  to  the  poetic  phe¬ 
nomenon,  in  which  more  than  one  undeniable 
ability  and  many  wise  truths  are  lost  in  the 
wilderness  of  an  insufferably  pedantic  style. 
For  instance,  this  bit  taken  at  random:  “El 
velero  poetico  gusta  de  echar  cl  ancla  sobre 
una  ‘hiper’  marejada:  una  hipertension  cere¬ 
bral  es  el  conceptismo;  una  hipertrofia  cordial, 
de  sfstoles  y  diastoles  hipcrbolicas,  es  cl  ro- 
manticismo  y  una  hipersensibilidad  es  cl  mo- 
dernismo,  por  sus  hipcrfuncioncs  sensuales  de 
prefcrcncias  auditivas,  opticas  u  olfatorias.” 
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Discounting  the  inadequacy  of  the  language, 
in  the  foregoing  the  central  theme  of  the  book 
can  be  seen.  Rivas  Sainz  examines  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  the  various  senses  in  the  imagery 
of  the  poets  selected  and  draws  general  con- 
dusions  from  this  analysis.  This  study,  if  in¬ 
deed  it  does  not  constitute  a  phenomenology 
of  poetry  as  its  author  claims,  would  be  of 
more  value  if  only  it  were  expressed  in  com¬ 
mon  terms. 

Jos6  Antonio  Portuondo 
Columbia  University 

Juan  Vicente  Gonzalez.  Historia  y  pasidn 

de  Venezuela.  Arturo  Uslar-Pietri,  ed. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Union  Panamericana. 

1950.  102  pages. 

This  publication  brings  to  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  reader  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  his¬ 
tory  and  literature  of  Venezuela.  A  fine  intro¬ 
duction  by  the  well-known  writer  Uslar- 
Pietri,  who  also  annotated  the  book,  sets  the 
stage  for  acquaintance  with  the  journalist  and 
democratic  politician  Juan  Vicente  Gonzalez. 
The  volume  contains  the  biography  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Ribas  and  several  short  items  by  Gon¬ 
zalez.  Among  the  latter  the  necrology  for  the 
grammarian  Andres  Bello  will  be  of  special  in¬ 
terest.  The  book  is  of  value  to  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  political  conditions  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  I^tin  America.  One  becomes 
familiar  not  only  with  the  writer  and  the  per¬ 
sonalities  involved,  but  also  with  the  political 
situation  of  the  republic  of  Venezuela  in  its 
beginnings. 

Hans  Carl  Ladewig 
Alderson-Broaddus  College 

Alfonso  Reyes.  Sirtes.  Mexico.  Tezontle. 

1949.  213  pages. 

These  five  engaging  essays  written  between 
1932  and  1944  attest  further  to  the  amazing 
intellectual  range  of  Mexico’s  beloved  human¬ 
ist.  “Sirtes”  appears  to  suggest  the  underlying 
theme  of  these  fruits  of  his  refreshing  specu¬ 
lation  over  age-old  problems  provoked  by  re¬ 
cent  delvings  into  the  “lost  Atlantis”  theme, 
the  Segismundo  monologue,  conflicting  the¬ 
ories  of  man’s  origin — probably  more  immedi¬ 
ately  stimulated  by  the  Spanish  translation 
(1942)  of  Linton’s  The  Study  of  Man,  and 
Toynbee’s  attempt  to  focus  man’s  passage 
through  time.  And  it  is  man’s  highest  achieve¬ 
ment,  his  symbolic  re-creation  in  the  arts  of 
all  he  has  accomplished  in  this  journey,  that 
affords  us  Reyes’  discourse  on  semantics. 

Each  of  these  essays  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
mosaic  of  the  best  that  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  from  the  Greeks  to  our  day.  Reyes  has 


arranged  these  gems — “gleanings,”  he  calls 
them,  “from  a  student’s  notelxx)k” — into  the 
warm,  inviting  pattern  that  is  the  seal  of  his 
creative  genius. 

John  E.  Engle\irl( 
Tulane  University 

^  Victor  Maria  de  Sola.  El  espahol  frente  al 
bosque,  la  montaha  y  el  mar.  Madrid. 
Ferreruela.  1949.  267  pages.  50  ptas. 

The  author  of  these  essays  writes  with  feeling 
and  considerable  artistry  about  forests,  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  sea.  He  demonstrates  how  the 
three  are  interrelated  and  traces  their  role  in 
the  rise  and  development  of  Western  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Eventually  he  concentrates  on  Spain  as 
the  tide  indicates,  urging  upion  his  compatriots 
a  program  of  silviculture  and  the  revival  of 
Spanish  naval  power.  The  writer  possesses  no 
remarkable  store  of  ideas,  but  he  has  woven 
a  rich  composite  of  references  to  the  sea,  for¬ 
ests,  and  mountains — drawn  from  history,  lit¬ 
erature,  and  scientific  writing — which  make 
pleasant  and  interesting  reading. 

Albert  Brent 
University  of  Missouri 

^  Armando  de  Maria  y  Campos.  Entre 
cdmicos  de  ayer.  Mexico.  “Arriba  El 
Telon.”  1950.  266  pages. 

A  list  of  46  tides  attests  the  contributions  of 
Maria  y  Campos  to  the  history  of  the  theater. 
This  newest  one  contains  brief  articles  on 
.many  aspects,  most  of  which  appeared  origin¬ 
ally  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Much  is 
episodic  and  of  value  to  specialists,  but  several 
are  invaluable  to  any  future  historian  of  the 
Latin  American  stage.  The  compilation  of 
most  of  the  known  facts  about  the  Colonial 
Peruvian  theater,  for  instance,  and  the  several 
chapters  about  periods  of  Mexican  dramatic 
history,  as  well  as  the  results  of  the  author’s 
research  on  the  beginnings  of  drama  in  Ecua¬ 
dor,  Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica,  make  this  a 
book  to  own.  Interesting  to  students  of  Latin 
American  literature  as  well  as  those  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  French  theater  is  the  chapter 
on  Sarah  Bernhardt’s  visit  to  Chile  and  a  pre¬ 
viously  unpublished  poem  by  Ruben  Dario 
written  for  her.  Willis  Knapp  Jones 

Miami  University 

^  Juan  Saiz  Barber^.  Ortega  y  Gasset  ante  la 
critica.  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de  In- 
vestigaciones  Cientificas.  1950.  xvi-|-275 
pages.  50  ptas. 

An  examination  of  El  espectador,  written  by 
Ortega  y  Gasset  from  1916  to  1934.  The  au¬ 
thor  cites  many  passages  to  prove  Ortega  y 
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Gasset’s  idealism,  and  even  his  pantheism  and 
probable  atheism,  in  contrast  with  Catholic 
realism.  He  indicates  that  Ortega  y  Gasset  be- 
litdes  the  Spanish  philosophers  and  follows 
largely  the  German,  in  particular  Husserl, 
Scheler,  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Goethe.  Heidegger 
influenced  his  Existentialism  with  willingness 
to  risk  death  but  without  Christian  faith. 
Rousseau  also  influenced  Ortega  y  Gasset  espe¬ 
cially  in  his  ideas  of  education.  Another  im¬ 
portant  influence  was  Bergson’s  elan  vital  and 
his  theory  of  intuition  and  relativity.  The  au¬ 
thor  points  out  numerous  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies  in  Ortega  y  Gasset’s  works.  He 
classifies  him  as  a  Romantic  whose  Latin 
classicism  is  evident  only  in  his  literary  style. 

Minnie  M.  Miller 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia 

^  Jose  Deleito  y  Pinuela.  La  mala  vida  en  la 
Espana  de  Felipe  IV.  Madrid.  Espasa- 
Calpe.  1948.  xi-f-251  pages  -f-  16  plates. 
30  ptas. 

Anyone  interested  in  plumbing  the  depths  of 
debauchery  in  Spain  during  the  time  of  Philip 
rV  (and  in  knowing  how  the  spirit  of  the 
picaresque  was  manifested  on  the  practical 
level)  will  want  to  read  Sr.  Deleito  y  Pinuela’s 
latest  book  on  the  kaleidoscopic  reign  of  the 
Poet  King.  Here  is  sensitive  prying  into  the 
history  of  prostitution,  sodomy,  gambling, 
blackmail,  assassination,  and  banditry;  -  a 
stark  subject  handled  delicately,  not  crudely. 
Philip  IV  was  the  last  sovereign  of  the  Grand 
Monarchy  of  Spain,  and  perhaps  one  expla¬ 
nation  for  the  decline  of  Spanish  power  will 
be  found  in  the  corruption  of  the  period  (a 
state  of  affairs  which  the  author  believes  had 
no  equal  in  contemporary  Europe).  The  stu¬ 
dent  of  literature  will  also  find  the  book  ex¬ 
ceedingly  helpful  in  so  far  as  it  will  fill  in 
the  background  for  him.  Many  of  the  author’s 
sources  are  taken  from  the  literary  works  of 
the  poriod,  but  Sr.  Deleito’s  approach  is  his¬ 
torical  rather  than  literary.  There  is  a  splen¬ 
did  preface  on  the  value  of  social  history  of 
this  kind,  by  the  distinguished  Dr.  Gregorio 
Maranon. 

Manoel  Cardozo 
The  Catholic  University  of  America 

^  Alfonso  Camfn.  Espana  y  sus  hombres. 
Mexico.  Revista  “Norte.”  1950.  873  pages. 
$30  m-n. 

The  vigorous  Asturian  pwet,  editor,  and  trav¬ 
eler  Alfonso  Camfn,  who  has  written  sixty 
or  seventy  volumes  of  prose  and  verse,  has 
launched  a  dozen  p>eriodicals  in  Spain  and 


Spanish  America,  and  has  had  a  part  in  revo¬ 
lutions  on  two  continents,  is  as  active  and 
vocal  as  he  was  a  generation  ago.  His  new 
book  consists  of  eulogies  of  66  Spaniards,  from 
Seneca  to  the  histologist  Pfo  del  Rfo-Horteza 
who  died  a  few  months  ago  in  the  Argentine. 
These  Spaniards  were  real  “hombres,”  with 
convictions  and  courage.  Nearly  all  of  them 
suffered  exile,  many  died  tragically,  and  all 
paid  dearly  for  their  fidelity  to  their  ideals. 
It  is  likely  that  some  of  them  had  faults  which 
Senor  Camfn  has  refrained  from  mentioning; 
he  is  a  kindlier  nature  than  most  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  biographers. 

Alfonso  Camfn  has  taken  for  his  epigraph 
a  highly  rhetorical  tribute  to  Spain  by  Victor 
Hugo  (Spain,  for  Hugo,  was  “an  England 
minus  the  insularity  and  plus  the  sunlight”), 
and  he  is  often  reminiscent  of  that  verbose 
French  p)oet-prophet.  Many  times  there  is 
magic  in  his  phrases,  as  when  he  describes 
the  fourth  century  mystic  Priscillian  as  “cl 
joven  gladiator  de  la  luz,  cl  amigo  dc  los 
pajaros,  cl  caballero  andante  de  las  cstrcllas 
y  de  las  rosas.”  But  the  seeker  after  concrete 
information  might  do  well  to  look  elsewhere. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Carlos  L6p)ez  Narvaez.  Putumayo  193S. 

Diario  de  guerra.  Bogota.  Espiral.  1951. 

250  pages. 

Dr.  Carlos  L6p>cz  Narvaez  of  the  Colombian 
Republic’s  Department  of  Education,  transla¬ 
tor  of  Claudel,  Milosz,  Armand  Godoy,  and 
author  of  original  pxjcms  which  often  lean  to¬ 
ward  preciosity,  has  nevertheless  two  hard  fists, 
and  in  1933,  being  then  about  36  years  old, 
he  served  for  some  months  at  the  front  as 
“Auditor  dc  Guerra,”  during  the  not  entirely 
bloodless  drole  de  guerre  between  Colombia 
and  Peru  over  the  ownership  of  the  famous 
Leticia  Trapezium  which  gave  Colombia  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  Amazon  River.  His  diary  of  the 
quarrel,  first  published  in  instalments  in  En¬ 
rique  Uribe  White’s  Putumayo  review  Pan, 
is  now  for  the  first  time  available  in  a  volume, 
and  a  striking  piece  of  work  it  is. 

Couched  in  an  amazing  prose  which  is  by 
turns  scholarly,  colloquial,  sophisticated,  vul¬ 
gar,  humorous,  ironical,  indignant,  poetical, 
and  touchingly  gentle,  it  wields  a  vast  vocabu¬ 
lary  some  of  which  never  was  on  sea  or  land 
(there  is  a  vocabulary  of  localisms,  but  it 
would  have  been  helpful  to  have  also  a  glos¬ 
sary  of  Lopezisms),  and  does  for  the  Leticia 
“lukewarm  war”  something  like  what  Manuel 
Gilvez  did  for  the  ghastly  Paraguay  tragedy. 
It  has  no  plan  beyond  a  chronological  ar¬ 
rangement.  It  docs  not  abuse  the  “enemy”  or 
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discuss  politics  further  than  to  inveigh  at  times 
against  bungling  and  corruption  in  the  War 
Office  at  home  while  brave  men  are  suffering 
and  dying  on  the  Putumayo.  It  is  intensely  and 
generously  alive,  and  it  deserves  the  cordial 
Foreword  by  Colombia’s  revered  Baldomero 
Sanin  Cano. 

R.  T.  H. 

K  Santiago  Rusinol.  La  isla  de  la  calma. 

Barcelona.  Juventud.  1950.  208  pages,  ill. 

30  ptas. 

If  Mallorca  and  her  easy-going  inhabitants 
needed  defending  today  against  the  aspersions 
cast  on  them  by  George  Sand,  they  have  found 
in  Santiago  Rusinol  the  requisite  advocate. 
Each  of  these  forty-six  vignettes  is  beautifully 
designed  to  call  men  away  from  the  hustle  of 
cities  to  the  island  "donde  el  sol  se  detiene  mas 
que  en  ntnguna  parte  y  donde  hasta  la  senora 

Lana  camina  mas  despacio,  contagiada  de  pe- 

// 

reza. 

The  book  as  a  whole  does  more.  It  furnishes 
enough  practical  information,  well-organized, 
to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  traveler  seeking 
escape  from  the  Machine  Age. 

Todd  Downing 
Massanutten  Academy 

If  If 

In  the  competition  for  the  Espiral  (Colombia)  lit¬ 
erary  prizes  of  1951  there  were  108  works  presented: 
Theater,  12;  poetry,  49;  novel,  14;  short  story,  21; 
essay,  12.  First  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows:  The¬ 
ater:  y  los  suenos,  suerios  son,  Oswaldo  Diaz  Diaz; 
poetry:  Moradas,  Carlos  Medellin;  novel  or  short  story: 
Dos  veces  la  muerte  y  otros  cuentos,  Ramiro  Cirdenas; 
essay,  Hertnogenes  Maza  (El  vengador),  Carlos  Del¬ 
gado  Nieto.  The  members  of  the  jury  were  Clemente 
Airo,  Carlos  Lopez  Narviez,  Fernando  Charry  Lara, 
Danilo  Cruz  Vdez,  Eduardo  Mendoza  Varela. 

After  having  been  out  of  print  for  a  long  time  and 
practically  unobtainable,  Alsino,  by  Pedro  Prado,  has 
been  issued  in  a  fifth  edition  by  Nascimento  of  San¬ 
tiago,  Chile.  This  edition  is  attractively  printed,  with 
illustrations. 

The  La  Paz  critic  Fernando  Diez  de  Medina  has 
received  the  Bolivian  Gran  Premio  Nacional  de  Litera- 
tura  for  his  Nayjama,  a  sort  of  prose  epic  in  praise  of 
the  Andean  Indian. 

We  learn  that  Alfonso  Reyes  has  been  translated 
into  more  foreign  languages  than  any  other  contem¬ 
porary  Mexican  author. 

“I  write  novels  because  I  can’t  help  it.” — Blasco 
Ibinez,  in  a  conversation  with  Julio  Cejador. 


*  Fernando  Ortiz.  Los  bailes  y  el  teatro  de 
los  negros  en  el  ]olk}ore  de  Cuba.  La 
Habana.  Ministerio  de  Educacion.  1951. 
xvi+466  pages,  ill. 

The  appearance  of  a  study  by  Fernando  Ortiz 
is  always  a  major  event  for  those  interested 
in  African  studies.  This  volume  follows  upon 
one  published  last  year  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  of  Cuba.  While  the  first  book 
studies  the  African  origins  of  Cuban  popular 
music,  this  one  extends  the  observations  to 
the  dances  and  liturgical  dramas  of  Afro- 
Cuban  tradition.  After  an  introduction  by 
Alfonso  Reyes,  the  book  is  divided  into  four 
chapters.  The  first  forms  a  connection  with  the 
previous  volume  and  discusses  the  social  as¬ 
pects  of  African  music.  The  second  traces  the 
Negro  dance  from  Africa  to  its  transcultura- 
tion  in  Cuba.  The  last  two  chapters  deal  first 
with  pantomimes  and  then  what  could  be 
termed  theater,  although  it  is  more  liturgical 
than  literary  in  nature.  Containing  ample 
bibliographical  notes,  this  book  is  most  im¬ 
portant  in  that  it  has  brought  together  many 
studies  of  Fernando  Ortiz  which  have  pre¬ 
viously  appeared  individually  in  various  re¬ 
views.  Gregory  Rabassa 

Columbia  University 

«  U 

From  the  Quarterly  Review  of  Literature  (VI :1), 
which  printed  some  poems  by  Federico  Garcia  Lorca 
and  an  essay  by  him  on  GrSngora:  ‘‘It  was  Paul  Valery, 
the  great  French  poet,  who  held  that  the  state  of  in¬ 
spiration  is  not  the  most  advantageous  one  for  the 
writing  of  poetry.  As  I  believe  in  heaven-sent  inspira¬ 
tion,  I  believe  that  Valery  is  on  the  right  track.  The 
inspired  state  is  a  state  of  suspension,  and  not  of  cre¬ 
ative  dynamism.  .  .  .  One  returns  from  the  inspired 
sute  as  one  returns  from  a  foreign  country.  The  poem 
is  the  legend  of  the  journey.  Inspiration  furnishes  the 
image,  but  not  the  investiture.  To  clothe  it,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  weigh  the  quality  and  sonority  of  each  word 
coolly  and  without  dangerous  afflatus.” 

We  read  in  Aguilar’s  Pregdn  Literario,  under  the 
title  ‘‘Functional  Ink,”  that  an  English  translation  of 
Feijdo’s  essay  Honra  y  provecho  de  la  agricultura, 
published  about  1790,  was  printed  in  green  ink  because 
the  translator  thought  the  color  suitable  for  a  treatise 
on  agriculture. 

Spain’s  Premio  “Adonais”  for  poetry  (1951)  was 
given  to  Lorenzo  Gomis,  a  young  Catalan  poet,  for 
his  book  El  caballo. 

The  Premio  Nacional  de  Novela  1951  ‘‘Ciudad  de 
Mexico”  was  awarded  to  Antonio  Magana  Esquivel  for 
La  tierra  enrojecida. 


Books  in  Italian 

(For  other  BooJ{S  in  Italian,  see  ‘‘Head-Liners’') 


*  Piero  Bargellini.  Plan  dei  giullari.  XI:  II 
Novecento.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  3rd  ed., 
1951.  291  pages.  700  1. 

In  II  Novecento,  the  latest  volume  of  his  His¬ 
torical  Panorama  of  Italian  Literature,  Catho¬ 
lic  critic  Piero  Bargellini  is  more  inclined  to 
air  some  of  his  favorite  ideas  than  to  write 
an  impartial  history  of  contemporary  Italian 
letters.  He  dwells  at  great  length  on  the  lit¬ 
erary  battles  which  took  place  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century  and  on  the  rise  of  the 
significant  literary  magazines  of  that  time,  but 
passes  a  very  hurried  judgment  or  no  judg¬ 
ment  at  all  on  many  contemporary  novelists 
and  poets.  This  book,  therefore,  interesting  as 
it  is  as  an  example  of  Bargellini’s  literary  gifts, 
could  never  be  used  as  a  reference  work. 

Angela  Bianchini  Poles 
The  Johns  Hopl^ins  University 

^  Andrea  Sorrentino.  //  frammentismo  nella 
letteratura  italiana  del  Novecento.  Roma. 
Azienda  Editoriale  Italiana.  1950.  261 
pages.  1,000  1. 

These  prolegomena  to  a  history  of  twentieth 
century  Italian  literature  contend  that  no  such 
history  exists  because  the  era  was  not  a  cul¬ 
tural  period.  It  had  no  literary  style  but  dozens 
of  schools,  hundreds  of  factions,  thousands  of 
individuals,  each  one  more  or  less  sui  generis. 
If  this  be  chaos,  Sorrentino  argues,  let  chaos 
be  our  principle  of  order.  The  case  is  stated 
without  reference  to  other  countries  and  with 
so  much  pontifical  rhetoric  that  one’s  interest 
is  crushed  in  the  collapse  of  one’s  confidence. 
On  page  1 15  we  read  that  the  First  World  War 
brought  Italy  the  greatest  victory  of  her  his¬ 
tory.  This  is  not  meant  to  be  funny.  To  be 
sure,  it  is  no  essential  part  of  the  main  thesis, 
but  neither  is  most  of  the  rest  of  the  book. 

A.  Gode-von  Aesch 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

^  Tarcisio  Bortolani.  Lo  scorpione  std  Par- 
naso.  Milano.  Gastaldi.  1950.  221  pages. 
6001. 

A  keenly  subde  and  highly  entertaining  satire 
on  a  world  racked  by  ever  recurring  strikes 
and  shaken  by  fear  of  imminent  war  in  which 
real  thinking  and  deep  feeling  are  subordi¬ 
nated  to  the  pursuit  of  ease  produced  by  me¬ 
chanical  devices  and  health  assured  by  ex¬ 
pensive  new  medical  discoveries. 


Emphasis  falls  on  the  literary  field — search 
for  impressive  new  doctrines,  pompous  con¬ 
gresses,  interviews  of  prize  winners  on  tele¬ 
vision  and  by  the  press,  a  spectacular  movie 
of  St.  Teresa  prepared  by  an  Italian  director 
to  suit  the  American  public — as  well  as  pro¬ 
found  reflections  on  political  life  and  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  beginning  of  the  new  war  in 
1956,  all  of  which  is  addressed  to  “tutti  coloro 
che  nelle  proprie  punzecchiature,  da  gentc  di 
spirito,  seppero  cogliere  bene  lo  scherzo  gio- 
catomi  del  sogno  ipnotico  di  una  superlativa 
indigestione  letteraria.” 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berl{eley,  Calif. 

^  Edilio  Chiriotti.  Rodolfo  o  le  amarezze  del 
cinismo.  Torino.  Petrini.  2nd  ed.,  1950. 
258  pages.  400  1. 

A  satirical  novel  in  the  form  of  a  lengthy 
monologue  in  which  the  author  oudines  his 
philosophy.  He  is  a  cynic,  and  looks  at  life, 
past  and  present,  in  the  light  of  the  traditional 
lack  of  faith  in  the  nobility  of  man  and  human 
existence.  This  philosophy  is  presented  as  the 
author  very  cleverly  applies  his  logic  to  the 
events  that  form  the  plot  of  the  novel.  The 
plot  is  of  secondary  importance  since  the  events 
related  aim  at  portraying  at  close  range  the 
existence  of  the  author,  of  an  idealistic  friend, 
and  of  a  girl  of  questionable  morality.  What 
counts  arc  the  considerations  woven  into  those 
events  by  the  author,  which,  though  monoto¬ 
nous,  often  {X)ssess  brilliancy. 

D.  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

Eduardo  Dc  Filippo.  Napoli  milionaria! 
Torino.  Einaudi.  1950.  178  pages.  200  1. 
Napoli  milionaria!  is  an  excellent  play  writ¬ 
ten  in  Neapolitan  dialect  by  a  talented  author. 
It  portrays  the  misery  and  corruption  existing 
in  Naples  during  the  war.  Eduardo  Dc  Filip¬ 
po,  author  and  actor,  has  produced  a  work 
which  is  highly  dramatic  and  intense,  yet  full 
of  delightful  humor  and  rich  in  Neapolitan 
wit.  Gennaro,  the  hero,  is  made  the  martyr 
of  a  family  which  was  once  honest,  but  now 
has  become  corrupt  owing  to  wartime  con¬ 
ditions.  Amalia,  Gennaro’s  wife,  against  her 
husband’s  wishes  and  good  common  sense, 
hides  coffee,  maccaroni,  cheese,  etc.,  under  her 
mattress  and  sells  them  at  black  market  prices. 
Amedeo,  their  son,  keeps  bad  company  and 
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learns  to  steal,  and  Maria  Rosaria,  their  daugh¬ 
ter,  gives  herself  to  an  American  soldier  with 
the  hope  of  becoming  his  wife. 

Although  this  play  presents  conditions  in 
Naples  during  the  last  war,  it  also  reveals  the 
economic,  moral,  and  social  evils  of  war  pe¬ 
riods.  The  film  made  from  the  book  has  had 
a  tremendous  success.  Rosa  Trillo  Clough 
New  York, 

Lionello  Fiumi.  Ma  uno  ama  ancora. 

Milano.  Ceschina.  1951.  365  pages.  700  1. 
A  novel  in  frankly  romantic  vein,  supposedly 
based  on  a  diary  found  in  an  old  villa.  There 
is  the  usual  triangle  represented  here  by  an 
aging  libertine,  his  bride — a  sensitive  young 
girl  who  loves  to  paint — and  an  artist  with 
whom  she  is  in  love  for  only  a  short  time  but 
who  never  ceases  to  love  her.  The  work  com¬ 
bines  elements  of  Goethe’s  Werther,  Foscolo’s 
Ortis  with  occasional  dashes  of  Fogazzaro’s 
Piccolo  mondo  antico,  without  ever  remotely 
approximating  their  high  artistic  qualities.  It 
is  set  in  Lombardy  and  Venice  during  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  and  this  provides 
the  author  with  a  chance  to  indulge  in  long 
descriptions  of  the  life  and  costumes  of  that 
colorful  period.  It  appeared  originally  in  serial 
form  in  a  provincial  daily  where  its  senti¬ 
mental  episodes  appealed  to  that  public  which 
is  moved  by  our  grade-B  Hollywood  movies. 

Michele  Cantor  ell  a 
Smith  College 

Ezio  Moretti.  Viva  la  libertal  Milano. 
Gastaldi.  1950.  171  pages.  500  1. 
Fictionally  an  Enoch  Arden  drama  played 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  war  years  in  Milan, 
the  real  significance  of  this  novel  is  its  insight 
into  the  daily  life  of  professional  and  business 
people  in  times,  to  them,  at  first  bewildering 
and  then  leading  to  complete  despair.  Step 
by  step  the  bright  future  of  lawyers,  teachers, 
engineers  is  shattered,  their  homes,  acquired 
with  loving  care,  bombed  out,  their  families 
dispersed  until,  finally,  they  throw  themselves 
with  skill  and  fortitude  into  the  underground 
movement  on  the  shores  of  Como  and  Mag- 
giore  and  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  above. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berkeley,  Calij. 

*  Marino  Moretti.  II  pudore.  Verona.  Mon- 
dadori.  1950.  354  pages.  800  1. 

In  //  pudore  Moretti  essentially  grapples  with 
the  problems  of  two  adolescents.  The  author, 
dexterously  projecting  the  struggles  and  pre¬ 
occupations  of  the  youths  against  their  respec¬ 
tive  turbulent  family  affairs,  where  we  find 


not  only  domestic  strife  but  also  intense  social 
differences,  reveals  a  great  deal  of  sensitivity 
and  insight  in  the  portrayal  of  his  principal 
characters.  Moretti  has  also  integrated  into 
the  novel  much  folkloristic  material  pertaining 
to  his  native  Ravenna  and  the  Romagna  which 
stimulates  our  interest  and  adds  to  the  intrin¬ 
sic  value  of  the  work.  Karl  Ijudwig  Selig 
University  of  Texas 

**  Lalla  Romano.  Le  metamorfosi.  Torino. 

Einaudi.  1951.  189  pages. 

A  most  unusual  and  very  interesting  work, 
this  is  simply  a  collection  of  the  kind  of  dreams 
we’ all  have,  composed  in  short  lyric  sketches 
by  a  piemontese  poet  and  master  in  the  subtle 
handling  of  words.  Not  surprisingly,  the  scene 
evoked  is  often  an  impressionistic  gem  of 
prose  as,  for  example,  the  mountain  of  crystal 
and  alabaster  or  the  cavalry  which,  when  first 
glimpsed  on  the  hillside,  has  the  stylized  glow 
of  an  illuminated  manuscript  but  later  emerges 
in  the  19th  century  elegance  of  a  pompous  re¬ 
view,  where  presiding  royalty  soon  reveals  it¬ 
self  as  very  commonplace.  Indeed,  such  a  sly 
realistic  touch  frequendy  points  up  the  fan¬ 
tastic  vagueness  of  these  varied  dreams. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

M  Sandro  Baganzani.  Poesie  scelte.  Verona. 

Vita  Veronese.  1951.  94  pages. 

Sandro  Baganzani  died  on  January  28th, 
1950.  He  was  one  of  the  better  poets  of  the 
past  generation,  those  who  reached  the  zenith 
of  their  art  around  1930.  His  muse  was  accord¬ 
ed  recognition  and  several  of  his  poems  have 
found  a  place  in  modern  anthologies.  His 
name  is  found  in  most  contemporary  his¬ 
tories  of  literature. 

Baganzani  sought  his  inspiration  in  the 
humble  themes  of  nature:  landscapes  of  stub¬ 
bles,  rain,  fog,  and  dew,  observed  when  he 
went  hunting,  his  preferred  sport.  He  allowed 
his  sentiments  and  emotions  to  unfold  with 
simplicity  and  humanity.  Love  predominates 
in  his  earlier  rhymes,  unaffected  and  joyous, 
until  the  poet  later  becomes  aware  that  death 
is  even  stronger  than  love.  D.  Vittorini 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

^  Arturo  Cardaropoli.  Poesie  napolitane. 

Napoli.  Bideri.  1950.  223  pages.  350  1. 
Among  the  Italian  dialects  the  Neapolitan  is 
surely  the  most  cultivated.  Books  like  this  re¬ 
mind  one  of  Enrico  Caruso,  who  sang  his  best 
songs  in  this  dialect,  of  Salvatore  Di  Giacomo, 
who  is  the  unsurpassed  Neapolitan  poet,  and 
of  Francesco  Paolo  Tosti,  who  still  remains 
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one  of  the  best  musical  composers.  It  is  indeed 
primarily  due  to  them  that  the  Neapolitan 
dialect  has  gradually  gained  recognition 
throughout  the  artistic  world  and  is  known 
as  the  most  popular  and  colorful  “slang”  lan¬ 
guage  of  today. 

Cardaropoli,  who  is  a  Neapolitan  himself,  is 
better  able  to  handle  the  dialect  than  the  Ital¬ 
ian  language.  He  is,  of  course,  no  Di  Gia¬ 
como,  nor  even  an  E.  A.  Mario,  but  he  writes 
well  enough,  in  a  clear  and  convincing  man¬ 
ner.  U mberto  Uberatore 

honkers,  N.  Y. 

^  Alessandro  Piovesan.  La  messa  nella  mu- 
sica.  Torino.  Radio  Italiana.  n.d.  180  pages. 
1,700  1. 

This  book  was  issued  as  a  vade  mecum  for 
those  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  pick  up 
a  scries  of  bi-monthly  broadcasts  originating 
in  the  Radio  Italiana  between  December  1949 
and  March  1951.  Nevertheless,  the  work  makes 
interesting  reading  for  anyone.  It  contains 
opinions,  evaluations  and  critical  annotations 
on  thirty-three  masses,  all  the  way  from  Ma- 
chaut,  Dufay,  Despres,  through  the  centuries 
down  to  Perosi,  Satie,  Stravinsky,  et  al.  The 
compilation  and  a  foreword  arc  the  work  of 
Alessandro  Piovesan.  Alberto  Cravanzola  was 
in  charge  of  the  layout  and  illustrations.  His 
choice  of  the  latter  is  excellent,  and  contributes 
not  a  little  towards  making  the  book  attrac¬ 
tive.  Camil  Van  Hulse 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

^  Mario  dal  Pra.  Lo  scetticismo  greco.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Bocca.  1950.  462  pages.  1,500  1. 
Professor  dal  Pra  is  well  known  through  his 
previous  publications.  These  include  a  pierc¬ 
ingly  analytical  study  of  Scotus  Eriugena  {ca. 
833-880)  which  met  with  such  success  that  it 
was  soon  out  of  print.  Dal  Pra  has  translated 
into  Italian  three  works  by  Hume,  including 
the  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  dal  Pra’s  interest  in  skepticism  may 
be  a  result  of  his  contacts  with  the  Scottish 
philosopher. 

The  present  volume  describes  and  evaluates 
the  whole  development  of  Greek  skepticism 
from  Pyrrho  to  Sextus  Empiricus.  The  omis¬ 
sion  of  a  chapter  on  the  Nachleben,  in  Euro¬ 
pean  thought,  of  the  themes  of  Greek  skepti¬ 
cism  is  felt  as  a  distinct  lacuna.  In  a  postface, 
dal  Pra  particularizes  the  divergences  be¬ 
tween  his  own  criteria  and  those  which  have 
guided  the  researches  of  the  standard  authori¬ 
ties — Brochard,  Goedeke,  Meyer,  Robin — who 
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have  delved  into  Greek  skepticism.  Dal  Pra’s 
position  is  indicated  in  the  following  sentence: 
“We  believe  that  the  ontological  ‘intention¬ 
al  ity’  (the  positivity  of  which  is  only  partially 
interpreted  by  dogmatism)  cannot  find  its  sat¬ 
isfaction  through  the  autonomy  of  theoresis 
(according  to  the  critical  exigencies  of  skep¬ 
ticism);  and  that,  therefore,  the  positivity  of 
the  ontological  value  must  be  preserved,  but 
by  mediating  it  practically,  and  not  theoretical¬ 
ly.”  Although  this  passage,  thus  detached  from 
its  context,  may  seem  unusually  tortuous  and 
wrapped  in  Cimmerian  fog,  dal  Pra’s  mean¬ 
ing  may  be  grasped  without  much  difficulty. 
Unlike  Brochard  and  Robin,  he  rejects  skepti¬ 
cism  lock,  stock  and  barrel.  His  distinction 
between  praxis  and  pragma  is  clever  and,  for 
his  own  purposes,  serviceable. 

Elio  Gianturco 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Francesco  Cataluccio.  La  questione  colo- 
niede  nell’eta  moderna.  Firenze.  Le  Mon- 
nier.  1950.  127  pages.  400  1. 

The  colonial  question,  in  the  opinion  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Cataluccio,  cannot  be  studied  in  any 
profitable  way  by  lengthy  discussions  concern¬ 
ing  the  best  type  of  colonial  government.  Ac¬ 
tually,  there  is  no  moral  justification  for  any 
colonial  expansion.  The  approach  must  there¬ 
fore  be  strictly  political.  Instead  of  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  colonial  problem  in  general  the 
reader  thus  is  offered  a  very  clearly  written 
synthetic  account  of  “modern  colonization  . . . 
its  motives,  its  development,  its  present  crisis, 
its  European  and  world  wide  repercussions” 
and  how  it  “developed  within  the  modern 
world  emanating  from  Europe  and  affecting 
the  remaining  continents.” 

Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  pre¬ 
carious  equilibrium  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  colonial  power,  its  competitors,  and 
the  colonial  (native)  population.  To  compre¬ 
hend  the  colonial  problem  one  must  be  aware 
of  its  gradual  transformation  from  the  basic 
and  originally  exclusive  motherland-colony 
relationship  to  the  modern  aspect  of  interna¬ 
tional  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  colonial 
jx)wer  manifesting  itself  in  the  form  of  man¬ 
date  and  trusteeship.  The  development  of  the 
jus  gentium  in  a  collective  and  general  sense 
is  reflected  in  the  colonial  sphere,  an  interna¬ 
tional  development  which  began  with  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Conference  of  1885  and  reached  its  most 
recent  stage  with  the  trusteeship  in  the  wake 
of  World  War  II.  Edgar  R.  Rosen 

University  of  Kansas  City 
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K  Jessie  Crosland.  The  Old  French  Epic. 

Oxford.  Blackwell.  1951.  ix-}-304  pages. 
In  1923  Jessie  Crosland  became  well  known  by 
her  edition  of  one  Old  French  epic.  The  pres¬ 
ent  book,  unlike  others  devoted  to  many  epics, 
avoids  the  controversial  issues  of  origin,  his¬ 
toricity,  and  date.  Except  for  references  to  con¬ 
temporary  Latin  chronicles,  it  is  based  on 
synopses  of  the  Old  French  texts.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  takes  four  forms:  a  general  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  three  cycles,  which  were  first  dif¬ 
ferentiated  by  Bertrand  de  Bar-sur-Aube;  the 
plot  of  the  outstanding  epic  in  each  cycle;  the 
themes  of  heathen  and  traitor;  the  imitations 
of  the  French  epic  in  England,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Scandinavia. 

Consequently,  the  cleavage  between  chap¬ 
ters  II  and  V,  III  and  VI,  IV  and  VII  seems 
arbitrary.  Occasional  repetition  could  have 
been  eliminated  by  cross-references.  The  sy¬ 
nopses  are  set  quite  adequately  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  medieval  civilization.  In  the  “com¬ 
bat  judiciaire”  of  Aliscans  and  Aspremont  (to 
which  I  should  add  Le  Couronnement  de 
Louis),  the  Christian  champion  takes  time 
out  to  persuade  his  antagonist  that  the  Cross 
is  superior  to  the  Crescent  by  a  homily  rang¬ 
ing  from  Genesis  to  Immaculate  Conception. 
The  only  good  heathen  is  a  dead  heathen 
(nevertheless  Saracen  maidens,  via  conversion, 
become  devoted  wives).  In  the  epics  the  knight 
fights  for  religious  or  personal  loyalty,  where¬ 
as  in  the  romances  he  fights  for  his  or  his 
lady’s  honor. 

This  literary  history,  which  embraces  exten¬ 
sive  and  intricate  epics,  is  couched  in  very 
lucid  English  and  will  whet  the  reader’s  de¬ 
sire  to  read  them  in  the  original  language. 

Raphael  Levy 
University  of  Texas 

**  Robert  A.  Hall.  A  Short  History  of  Italian 

Literature.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Linguistica.  1951. 

429  pages.  $4. 

Too  much  has  been  left  alone  in  this  book 
.  .  .  not  only  the  language  (which  might  be 
excusable  for  a  man  who  can  write  like  Dr. 
Hall).  The  typography  is  deplorable  (prob¬ 
ably  because  it  was  handled  abroad  where 
small  editions  are  still  economically  possible). 
The  syllabication  is  Italian — amusing,  except 
in  words  like  “rene-wed.”  For  slips  like  the 
reference  to  the  Prussian  Emperor  (!)  Fred¬ 
erick  II,  we  see  no  extenuation. 


All  this  is  not  just  sad.  It  is  tragic,  for 
underneath  the  mess  we  discern  the  outlines 
of  a  remarkable  book.  Surveys,  whether  short 
or  long  (the  author  of  this  one  calls  it  short 
despite  its  250,000  words),  are  apt  to  be  in¬ 
digestible  cyclopedias  of  facts  or  subjectively 
selective  distortions.  It  is  Hall’s  great  achieve¬ 
ment  that  he  gives  us  all  the  factual  informa¬ 
tion,  we  want  and  yet  merges  his  facts  into 
refreshingly  stimulating  essays,  not  through 
the  addition  of  aesthetic  or  other  types  of  sub¬ 
jectively  non-historical  discussions  but  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  being  broadminded  and  a  man  of 
vision,  able  to  perceive  and  present  facts  not 
in  discreet  series  but  in  constellations.  This 
book  could  and  would  be  the  answer  to  a  long- 
felt  need. .  .  . 

A.  Gode-von  Aesch 
New  Yorl^,  N.  Y. 

^  Henry  Hatfield.  Thomas  Mann.  Norfolk, 
Conn.  New  Directions.  1951.  ix-)-179 
pages.  $2. 

I  consider  Hatfield’s  short  but  concise  mono¬ 
graph  the  best  analysis  in  English  of  Thomas 
Mann’s  life  work  yet  published;  the  most 
weighty  German  biography  was  written  by 
Hans  Mayer.  The  scope  of  Hatfield’s  intelli¬ 
gence  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  wide  range 
of  his  knowledge  of  German  literature  are 
rarely  to  be  found  among  his  fellow-scholars 
in  the  Germanic  field  at  our  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  His  greatest  advantage  lies  in  the 
ability  to  remain  at  a  distance  from  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  studies  without  blurring  his  clear 
view  and  without  impairing  a  keen  awareness 
of  the  essential. 

Moreover,  Hatfield  writes  a  lucid,  clear,  and 
lively  style,  finding  often  the  right  bon  mot  for 
the  right  place.  His  analyses  of  Buddenhroo\s , 
The  Magic  Mountain  and  the  Joseph  tetralogy 
are  masterful.  But  he  fails  to  grasp  the  full 
meaning  of  Doctor  Faustus.  Nor  does  he  do 
full  justice  to  Thomas  Mann’s  literary  essays, 
which,  in  this  reviewer’s  opinion,  with  all  their 
“subjectivity’’  and  overplaying  of  certain 
themes,  are  brilliant  and  original  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  burning  problems  of  our  confused  age. 

On  the  whole,  here  is  a  pertinent  and  com¬ 
petent  introduction  to  Thomas  Mann’s  work 
which  will  prove  useful  to  every  American 
student  of  contemporary  German  literature. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
New  Yor/^,  N.  Y. 
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^  Milton  Hindus.  The  Crippled  Giant.  New 
York.  Boar’s  Head  Books.  1950. 158  pages. 
The  introduction  states  the  intention  to  give 
“the  testimony  of  an  ‘honest  tourist’  ’’  about 
a  number  of  encounters  between  the  author, 
a  Jew,  and  the  anti-Semite  Louis  Ferdinand 
Cdine,  in  the  latter’s  former  exile  home  in 
Denmark.  As  such,  this  most  candid  travelogue 
about  dark  litde  corners  of  Celine’s  (and 
the  author’s)  mind  makes  interesting  reading. 
And  the  tragedy  of  the  Jews  during  the  last 
war — always  present  in  the  immediate  back¬ 
ground  of  the  book — ogives  it  a  significance 
that  it  would  perhaps  otherwise  lack. 

We  wholeheartedly  agree  with  Mr.  Hindus’ 
condemnation  of  anti-Semitism,  but  the  devas¬ 
tating  picture  he  gives  us  of  many  curious  litde 
idiosyncrasies  of  a  now  old  and  broken  man 
appears  not  altogether  relevant  to  a  more  dis¬ 
criminating  reading  of  the  works  of  this 
French  writer,  nor  to  a  clearer  insight  into  the 
nature  of  twentieth  century  anti-Semitism. 

Albert  Roland 
Topel(a,  Kansas 

^  Ronald  Hingley.  Chekhov.  A  Biographi¬ 
cal  and  Critical  Study.  London.  Allen  & 
Unwin  (New  York.  Macmillan).  1950. 
xi-j-278  pages  7  plates.  $5. 

In  spite  of  Chekhov’s  own  prediction  that  he 
would  soon  be  forgotten,  his  popularity  among 
readers  and  theater-goers  remains  unshaken  in 
contemporary  Russia  as  well  as  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  throughout  the  world. 

Ronald  Hingley  gives  new  evidence  of  the 
persisting  interest  in  this  great  Russian  writer. 
His  study  is  based  on  new  materials  published 
in  recent  years  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  fortieth  anniversary  (in  1944) 
of  Chekhov’s  death.  As  a  whole,  Hingley’s 
work  is  a  happy  combination  of  biographical 
data  and  exposition  of  Chekhov’s  literary 
achievements,  ranging  from  comic  sketches 
to  world-famous  plays. 

The  use  of  up-to-date  material  has  helped 
Hingley  to  destroy  the  widespread  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  Chekhov,  according  to  which  he  was 
an  “apathetic  pessimist.”  Fortunately,  Hingley 
has  succeeded  in  escaping  another  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  Chekhov  which  Soviet  critics  are  try¬ 
ing  to  establish.  According  to  their  presenta¬ 
tion,  Chekhov  was  a  writer  whose  mission 
in  life  was  the  denunciation  of  Russian  pre¬ 
revolutionary  society.  Hingley’s  image  of 
Chekhov  shows  the  real  personality  of  a  man 
whose  unique  charm  lay  in  his  tolerance,  hu¬ 
man  warmth,  and  hate  of  preconceived  ideas. 

Vera  Alexandrova 
New  Yor^,  N.  Y. 


*  W.  A.  Laidlaw.  Latin  Literature.  London. 

Methuen.  1951.  v-|-229  pages.  5/. 

This  book,  which  can  be  read  with  profit  and 
enjoyment  by  both  classicist  and  general  read¬ 
er,  provides  an  excellent  survey  of  Latin  lit¬ 
erature  from  Livius  Andronicus  to  Claudian. 
It  is  not  arranged  chronologically  but  divided 
into  fifteen  chapters  which  treat  the  various 
literary  genres.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
content  as  well  as  to  the  style  of  the  works 
of  the  more  important  authors;  yet  the  minor 
writers  are  not  neglected.  A  concise  Introduc¬ 
tion  summarizes  the  whole  field.  Liberal  use 
is  made  of  quotations,  all  of  which  are  trans¬ 
lated  into  English.  There  is  appended  a  use¬ 
ful  index  of  names;  one  misses  a  bibliography. 

Robert  E.  Colton 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Bernard  N.  Schilling.  Conservative  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Case  Against  Voltaire.  New 
York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1950. 
xii-j-394  pages.  $4.50. 

Traditional  hostility  to  the  French,  a  tenacious 
orthodoxy,  and  a  fear  of  intellectualism  sum 
up  the  conservative  English  position  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  iconoclast  Voltaire.  In  the  first  half 
of  his  book  Professor  Schilling  constructs  a 
sturdy  framework  of  eighteenth  century  atti¬ 
tudes  which  were  all  in  one  way  or  another 
fostered  by  the  Church:  complacency,  meta¬ 
physical  optimism  (despised  by  Samuel  John¬ 
son,  as  well  as  by  Voltaire),  realism,  and  an 
antipathy  to  change. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  records  how 
English  criticism  of  the  French  Revolution 
lodged  itself  inevitably  against  the  man  whose 
attacks  upon  the  Bible  and  the  Church  ran 
violendy  counter  to  the  English  conviction 
that  national  peace  and  strong  religious  beliefs 
go  hand  in  hand.  It  was  apparently  a  short 
step  to  the  charge  that  Voltaire  was  the  prime 
mover  of  the  Revolution. 

This  heavily  documented  book  is,  in  its 
way,  a  commentary  upon  the  blindness  of  a 
century  and  the  effects  of  its  complacency.  But 
perhaps  the  slyest  words  reported  here  arc 
those  of  Voltaire  himself,  responding  to  Bos¬ 
well  who  pressed  him  to  discover  if  the  sage 
was  sincere  in  his  religious  beliefs:  “Before 
God  I  am.” 

Paul  G.  Ruggiers 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

^  Frank  Swinnerton.  The  Georgian  Literary 
Scene,  1910-1935.  New  York.  Farrar, 
Strauss.  6th  ed.,  1949.  x-|-415  pages  -\- 
9  plates.  $4. 

Minor  revisions  have  been  made  in  this  first 
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American  edition  of  a  book  published  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1935  as  “a  conversational  but  critical 
study  of  contemporary  literature.”  No  impor¬ 
tant  changes  have  been  made  in  a  study  which 
records  the  author’s  experiences  rather  than 
advocates  his  aesthetic  principles,  and  which 
consequently  appeals  to  ‘‘the  ordinary  un¬ 
learned  reader.” 

Swinnerton  would  be  the  first  to  admit  the 
“inevitable  limits  and  omissions”  of  his  work. 
Yet  for  his  chosen  readers,  unconcerned  with 
critical  cliques  and  combats,  he  has  given  di¬ 
rection  to  their  reading,  and  has  written  of 
Georgian  literature  a  survey  of  permanent 
value. 

L.  N.  Morgan 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Sherard  Vines.  A  Hundred  Years  of  Eng¬ 
lish  Literature.  London.  Duckworth  (New 
York.  Macmillan).  1950.  316  pages.  $3.50. 
This  book  (it  can  hardly  be  called  a  study) 
valiantly  attempts  to  integrate  within  266 
pages  the  literature  of  England,  America,  and 
the  Dominions  since  about  1830.  Were  such  a 
project  practicable,  it  would  embarrass  Pro¬ 
fessor  Vines,  who  is  a  staunch  defender  of 
the  Victorians  against  recent  onslaughts.  He 
lacks  full  information  about  American  writ¬ 
ers:  Frost,  for  example,  is  put  among  the 
prophets  of  the  ‘‘new”  poetry.  The  book  was 
apparently  delayed  in  its  appearance;  the  few 
items  after  1946  seem  to  have  been  hastily  in¬ 
serted  in  proof,  and  the  necrology  is  incom¬ 
plete.  In  the  mood  of  Longinus  he  mourns 
the  passing  of  the  British  Empire,  and  he 
credits  America  with  all  the  promise  of 
Bishop  Berkeley.  His  wit  and  lack  of  insular 
prejudice  will  attract  the  American  reader  to 
his  survey. 

John  Paul  Pritchard 
University  of  Oklahoma 

**  Basil  Willey.  Nineteenth  Century  Studies. 
New  York.  Columbia  University  Press. 
1949.  288  pages.  $4. 

In  this  attempt  to  make  nineteenth  century 
thought  vivid,  Mr.  Willey,  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  at  Cambridge  University,  begins 
with  Coleridge  as  the  leading  representative 
of  the  European  reaction  against  eighteenth 
century  philosophy,  goes  on  to  Thomas  Arnold 
and  then  to  Cardinal  Newman  (and  the  Ox¬ 
ford  Movement)  as  sharing  Coleridge’s  views 
on  Faith  and  Reason.  Also  discussed  are 
Thomas  Carlyle,  Bentham’s  Deontology  and 
J.  S.  Mill  ‘‘in  whom  the  Benthamite  tradition 
is  modified  by  the  19th  century  climate”  and 
through  whom  it  exerted  its  most  powerful 


influence  on  the  age.  Finally  there  are  Au¬ 
guste  Comte,  George  Eliot  (as  influenced  by 
Hennell,  Strauss  and  Feuerbach)  and  Matthew 
Arnold.  While  a  synthesis  is  left  to  the  reader, 
the  book  does  present  carefully  assembled  facts. 

Elsa  Hertel 
Franl^lin  College 

^  Doris  Lessing.  This  fVas  the  Old  Chiefs 

Country.  London.  Joseph.  1951. 296  pages. 

9/6. 

Somewhere  between  the  novel  The  Grass  Is 
Singing  and  these  ten  short  stories  Doris  Les¬ 
sing,  has  acquired  an  added  richness  of  style. 
The  effective  simplicity  of  the  first  book  is 
overlaid  here  with  a  certain  lushness  of  lan¬ 
guage  which  marks  growth  in  mastery  of 
handling.  Her  craftsmanship  is  also  evidenced 
by  the  solid  and  sure  framework  of  both  the 
novel  and  the  short  stories. 

Here  is  a  world  of  sharp  contrasts,  strongly 
black  and  white,  dominated  by  the  uneasy  rela¬ 
tions  between  them.  As  insidious  as  the  chill 
of  unreasoning  fear  is  the  thread  of  the  white 
man’s  injustices,  often  arising  from  stubborn¬ 
ness  or  lack  of  comprehension  of  and  regard 
for  the  natives’  deep)-rooted  customs  and  be¬ 
liefs.  Without  idealizing,  the  author  sets  forth 
the  black  man’s  innate  dignity,  his  code  of 
ethics,  his  responsiveness  to  kind  and  consid¬ 
erate  treatment,  his  determined  if  quiet  retali¬ 
ation  for  wrongs. 

The  stories  also  deal  with  the  cruelty  of  the 
animal  world  and  man’s  responsibility  toward 
living  creatures.  Many  types  of  people  who 
come  to  South  Africa  arc  portrayed — those 
who  come,  settle  down  and  stay,  and  those 
who  pause  and  go  away  because  they  do  not 
fit  in.  Miss  Lessing  goes  deeply  into  her  charac¬ 
ters’  emotional  lives,  especially  the  difficult 
lives  of  the  women  in  this  man’s  country. 
Her  men  characters  arc  real,  too,  but  between 
the  reader  and  her  women  characters  there  is 
much  empathy.  B.  G.  D. 

^  David  Maletz.  Young  Hearts.  Solomon  N. 

Richards,  tr.  New  York.  Schocken.  1950. 
237  pages.  $3. 

Dating  back  to  the  Haskalah  (Enlightenment) 
period,  and  as  if  in  atonement  for  the  (albeit 
forced)  neglect  of  agricultural  life,  there  arose 
among  Jews  a  movement  for  a  return  to  the 
soil,  and  an  almost  fanatical  cult  of  manual 
labor.  This,  linked  with  Zionist  aspiration  and 
the  ideal  of  establishing  an  equalitarian  social 
order,  gave  rise  to  the  organization  in  Jewish 
Palestine  of  some  collective  settlements  (Kvut- 
sahs).  Not  “collectivized”  from  above,  but  by 
voluntarily  grouping  of  like-minded  people. 
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The  author’s  attempt  to  give  expression 
through  the  life  of  a  young  couple  to  the  psy¬ 
chological  conflict  resulting  from  the  period¬ 
ically  resurging  urge  for  individual  assertion, 
and  the  harsh,  glasshouse  form  of  living  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Kvutsah  regime,  is  not  quite  suc¬ 
cessful,  either  as  a  story  or  dialectically.  In  the 
light  of  the  protagonists*  experiences  and  the 
attendant  reactions  and  reflections,  the  final 
lyrical  affirmation  on  Kvutsah  life  sounds  un¬ 
convincing  and  inconsistent.  S.  Lomanitz 
Ol^lahoma  City  University 

^  Bernard  Kangro.  Earthbound.  W.  K. 
Matthews,  tr.  Lund.  Tulimuld  Press.  79 
pages,  ill.  $1.50  (u.s.). 

This  attractively  produced  and  illustrated  vol¬ 
ume  includes  sensitive  translations  of  33  pieces 
by  one  of  the  best-known  younger  Esthonian 
poets,  ranging  from  his  early  assonantal  na¬ 
ture  sonnets  with  their  minute  and  intimate 
portrayal  of  scenery  to  the  visionary  nostalgia 
and  indignation  of  the  verse  written  in  exile 
since  1944.  The  somber  events  of  the  war  and 
postwar  years  are  reflected  by  an  original, 
often  mythopoeic  mind  saturated  with  folk¬ 
lore  and  nature  imagery.  The  present  is  seen 
against  the  background  of  an  age-old,  reverber¬ 
ant  past,  adding  depth  and  intensity  to  the 
symbolism.  The  haunting  quality  of  the  more 
macabre  pieces  has  fared  especially  well  in  the 
translation.  The  atmosphere  of  the  European 
North,  modified  by  a  specifically  Finno-Ugric 
flavor,  is  unmistakable  throughout  the  book. 

Ants  Or  as 
University  of  Florida 

^  Ranjee  Shahani.  The  Indian  Way.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1951.  175 
pages.  $3.75. 

Much  has  been  written  about  India,  that  be¬ 
wildering  paradox.  Dr.  Shahani  presents  here 
what  might  be  termed  the  essence  of  the  In¬ 
dian  character;  he  does  it  in  a  remarkably 
succinct  manner,  leaving  out  of  the  picture  the 
barnacles  of  superstition  and  social  abuses  that 
to  most  Western  eyes  fill  the  scene.  He  is,  no 
doubt,  a  bit  too  sanguine  about  his  country’s 
virtues;  but  he  gives  some  stimulating 
thoughts.  His  book  is  addressed  to  a  reader 
already  well  acquainted  with  Indian  philoso¬ 
phy,  history,  art,  and  literature. 

Jeanne  d’Ucel 
Norman,  0/(la. 

^  Crane  Brinton.  Ideas  and  Men:  The  Story 
of  Western  Thought.  New  York.  Prentice- 
Hall.  1950.  ix-^-587  pages.  $6. 

Ideas,  not  systems  by  and  for  a  small  body  of 


theorists.  Brinton’s  constituency  is  the  large, 
freely  open  minority  of  men  who  asked  them¬ 
selves  big  questions,  and  would  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  rough-and-ready  answers.  He  poses, 
but  does  not  attempt  to  solve,  the  problem: 
To  what  extent  do  ideas  (i.e.  the  focussing  of 
situations),  affect  the  actual  course  of  history? 
His  first  key  word  is  multanimity:  men  at  all 
times  were  of  many  minds.  This  conception 
is  the  reverse  of  totalitarianism,  Roman,  Nazi, 
Soviet,  Hundred-per-centism,  enforcement  of 
a  national  Way  of  Life.  The  second  is  com¬ 
plexity:  ideas,  to  be  made  definite,  would 
require  formulae  as  complex  as  those  of  or¬ 
ganic  chemistry,  with  a  large  factor  of  inde¬ 
terminacy.  Clear  thinking  is  hard  and  subde 
thinking. 

An  admirable  book,  kept  to  the  college  level, 
but  without  any  cheapening  condescension. 
Lucid  (through  hard  thinking),  never  pe¬ 
dantic;  courageously  honest,  indomitably 
cheerful  without  levity.  Should  be  a  part  of 
any  Freshman  course  in  Western  Civiliza¬ 
tion.  Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

^  Lowell  Bennett.  Berlin  Bastion:  The  Epic 
of  Post-War  Berlin.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Rudl, 
1951.  265  pages,  ill.  10.50  dm. 

The  most  daring,  impressive,  and  successful 
defense  of  the  rights  of  the  West  against 
Soviet  pressure  methods  was  the  Allied  air¬ 
lift  during  the  Russian  blockade  of  Berlin  in 
1948-49.  This  small  volume  gives  a  detailed 
and  inspiring  account  of  the  eleven-month 
struggle  and  sacrifice,  with  full  statistics  and 
many  excellent  pictures.  It  pays  a  glowing 
but  well-justified  tribute  not  only  to  General 
Clay  and  his  associates  for  their  quick  and 
decisive  action,  but  also  to  the  indomitaUc 
courage  and  determination  of  the  Berliners 
themselves.  Though  unemployment  rose  dur¬ 
ing  the  blockade  from  35,000  to  150,000,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  closing  of  factories  for  lack  of  raw 
materials,  disease  and  crime  actually  declined 
during  the  months  of  hardship.  If  anyone  is 
faint-hearted  about  the  West’s  courage  and 
ability  to  stand  up  against  Soviet  pressure,  let 
him  read  this  vivid  and  heartening  story. 

Sidney  B.  Fay 
Harvard  University 

^  Carolina  Nabuco.  The  Life  of  Joaquim 
Nabuco.  Ronald  Hilton,  ed.  &  tr.  Stanford, 
Calif.  Stanford  University  Press.  1950. 
xxv-|-373  pages.  $5. 

Carolina  Nabuco’s  story  of  her  statesman 
father’s  life  was  a  happy  choice  for  Stanford’s 
dual  objectives  of  offering  the  English-speak- 
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ing  layman  the  biography  of  a  distinguished 
Brazilian  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  that 
dramatic  period  in  Brazil’s  history  which  runs 
from  halcyon  days  of  empire  under  Pedro  II 
through  the  stormy  dawn  of  the  republic  and 
of  a  dynamic  Pan  Americanism  born  largely 
of  Nabuco’s  brilliant  leadership  at  the  Third 
Pan  American  Conference  at  Rio  in  1906. 

Here  we  learn  of  “the  formative  years’’  in 
the  life  of  a  son  of  a  typical  landholding  family 
of  Pernambuco — Brazil’s  southland;  of  that 
son’s  rapid  rise  as  orator  and  champion  of  the 
abolitionist  cause;  of  his  inner  conflict  over 
party  affiliation  and  ideological  integrity,  over 
faith  in  the  monarchy  and  fear  as  to  what  re¬ 
publicanism  might  bring  to  his  vast,  sprawling 
fatherland;  and  lastly,  of  his  closing  years  in 
the  United  States  as  Brazil’s  first  ambassador, 
where  on  the  public  platform  and  in  univer¬ 
sity  circles,  his  great  personal  charm,  his  cele¬ 
brated  oratory,  and  his  flattering  command  of 
English  endeared  him  to  the  American  people. 

The  excellent  introduction,  the  careful  edit¬ 
ing,  and  the  commendable  translation  insure 
pleasant  hours  of  profitable  reading. 

/.  E.  Engletfirl^^ 
Tulane  University 

Tatiana  Sukhotin-Tolstoy.  The  Tolstoy 
Home.  Diaries  of  Tatiana  Tolstoy.  New 
York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1951. 
352  pages  -f-  8  plates.  $4. 

These  diaries  of  Tolstoy’s  eldest  daughter,  now 
published  in  their  entirety,  extend  intermit- 
tendy  from  1878  to  1910,  the  year  of  her 
father’s  death.  Her  journal  is  naturally  more 
concerned  with  herself  than  with  him,  and 
she  proves  to  be  a  pleasant  but  rather  ordinary 
person.  Beyond  a  few  characteristic  anecdotes 
and  biographical  minutiae  little  is  added  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  great  novelist.  The 
editing,  unfortunately,  is  execrable:  the  au¬ 
thor’s  few  footnotes  leave  many  allusions  and 
references  unexplained,  and  neither  the  edi¬ 
tor  nor  the  translator  has  done  anything  to 
elucidate  them.  A  mildly  interesting  but  rath¬ 
er  minor  addition  to  the  existing  mass  of  Tol- 
stoyana. 

Hugh  McLean,  Jr. 

Harvard  University 

*  R.G.A.  de  Bray.  Guide  to  the  Slavonic 
Languages.  I^ndon.  Dent  (New  York. 
Dutton).  1951.  xxvi-1-797  pages.  70/. 

In  one  compact  volume  the  author,  a  lecturer 
in  comparative  Slavic  philology  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  School  of  Slavonic  and  East  European 
Studies,  offers  a  survey  of  Old  Slavonic  and 
eleven  living  Slavic  languages:  Russian, 


Ukrainian,  Byelorussian,  Bulgarian,  Mace¬ 
donian,  Serb(>Croatian,  Slovenian,  Czech, 
Slovak,  Polish  and  (largely  Upper)  Lusatian. 

Each  language  is  treated  in  a  separate  sec¬ 
tion  which  includes:  (1)  a  brief  history;  (2) 
spelling  and  pronunciation;  (3)  characteristic 
features;  (4)  summary  of  main  dialects;  (5)  a 
concise  grammar;  (6)  word  order  and  en¬ 
clitics,  and  (7)  a  few  pages  of  selected  texts, 
both  prose  and  poetry. 

This  volume  is  an  important  aid  not  only 
for  the  Slavic  linguist  and  comparative  phi¬ 
lologist,  but  especially  for  every  student  of 
Slavic  affairs.  It  will  prove  most  useful  to  those 
whose  previous  acquaintance  with  one  or  more 
Slavic  tongues  gives  them  at  least  a  reading 
knowledge  of  the  others. 

Michael  B.  Petrovich 
University  of  Wisconsin 

^  Robert  B.  Downs,  ed.  American  Library 
Resources:  A  Bibliographical  Guide.  Chi¬ 
cago.  American  Library  Ass’n.  1951.  428 
2-col.  pages.  |7. 

A  notable  addition  to  the  literature  of  Ameri¬ 
can  scholarship,  this  handbook  for  locating 
library  resources  indicates  the  catholic  inter¬ 
est  of  the  United  States  scholar  and  also  re¬ 
veals  the  wealth  of  research  materials  that 
have  been  amassed  for  his  use. 

The  guide  lists  some  6,000  bibliographical 
items  which  describe  and  locate  library  col¬ 
lections,  and  covers  all  fields  of  knowledge, 
all  types  of  library  materials,  and  all  kinds  of 
libraries.  Entries  are  arranged  by  broad  sub¬ 
ject  and  there  is  an  adequate  index  to  authors, 
subjects,  and  libraries.  These  catalogues,  union 
finding  lists,  descriptions,  and  notes  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  many  different  scholars,  at  different 
times,  and  are  listed  together  here  for  the  first 
time. 

Although  invaluable  as  a  finding  list  for 
scholars,  the  guide  has  some  faults.  Some 
weaknesses  are  commented  on  by  the  editor: 
certain  libraries  have  been  quite  active  in  mak¬ 
ing  their  resources  known  to  the  scholarly 
world,  but  others  have  done  litde  to  publicize 
their  major  collections;  resources  in  some  sub¬ 
jects  and  some  forms  of  material  tend  to  be 
described  more  frequently  than  do  other  sub¬ 
jects  and  forms.  The  editor  has  included  every 
guide  published,  whether  as  a  book,  a  pam¬ 
phlet  or  a  magazine  article,  and  appears  to 
have  been  remarkably  thorough — out  of  thirty 
items  checked  as  a  sample,  only  two  minor 
omissions  were  found.  There  are  also  a  few 
errors  in  the  index  and  in  authors’  names. 
However,  these  flaws  are  minor.  Here  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  finding  list  for  the  scholar  and  a  mile- 
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stone  in  improving  the  accessibility  of  research 
materials  by  the  bibliographical  approach. 

Arthur  M.  McAnally 
University  of  Ohlahoma 

*  Who's  Who  in  Latin  America.  Ill:  Co¬ 
lombia,  Ecuador,  and  V enezuela.  Ronald 
Hilton,  ed.  Stanford,  Calif.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  3rd  ed.,  1951.  149  2<ol. 
pages.  $3.50. 

This  is  the  next-to-the-last  volume  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  seven-part  third  edition  of  Who's  Who 
in  Latin  America,  the  first  edition  of  which 
was  issued  in  one  volume  in  1935,  under  the 
editorship  of  the  late  Percy  Alvin  Martin.  This 
third  edition  has  been  appearing  since  1945, 
and  is  now  complete.  Part  VII  covers  Cuba, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Haiti.  Profes¬ 
sor  Hilton  has  assembled  the  material  for  this 
Gran  Colombia  under  difficulties.  Political 
conditions  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela  in  the 
last  few  years  have  not  been  conducive  to  the 
collection  of  such  information,  and  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  tribute  to  an  unnamed  lady  helper  who 
industriously  gathered  statistics  in  Bogoti 
while  bullets  flew  and  brave  men  ran  for 
cover  is  no  doubt  richly  deserved.  The  dis¬ 
orders  have  probably  prevented  the  inclusion 

U  K 

“The  ultimate  substitution  of  Hindi  for  English 
as  India’s  official  langtuge  b  required  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  . . .  The  resbunce  to  the  imposition  of  Hindi 
has  been  most  vocal  in  South  India,  where  English 
has  become  thoroughly  established  as  the  language 
of  cultural  interchange  and  where  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it  b  common  among  the  urban  population 
generally,  whereas  Hindi  b  understood  by  relatively 
few.”  The  Aryan  Path 

A  sad  commentary:  “For  the  first  time  since  it  was 
set  up  in  1922,  the  Harper  Prize  ($10,000,  richest  in 
the  U.S.)  was  not  awarded.  Of  the  599  manuscripts 
considered,  only  two  were  judged  even  worth  pub- 
Ibhing.”  Time 


of  some  names  which  belonged  here,  but  the 
reviewer  has  found  no  very  serious  gaps  and 
was  impressed  by  the  care  with  which  the  book 
was  edited  and  proofread. 

The  (Colombian  section  has  some  565  names, 
and  Ecuador  and  Venezuela  have  a  few  more 
than  300  each.  R.  T.  H. 

^  Cjcrald  Brenan.  The  Face  of  Spain.  New 
York.  Pellegrini  &  Cudahy.  1951.  ix 4-310 
pages.  $3.75. 

A  most  discouraging  picture  of  Spain’s  pres¬ 
ent  and  immediate  future  is  drawn  in  this 
journalistic  account  of  a  recent  visit  through 
the  country.  The  author’s  main  criticism  is  Ae 
backward  state  of  agriculture  and  ignorance 
of  agricultural  problems  on  the  part  of  those 
in  power.  The  brilliant  front  of  the  madri- 
lehos,  as  here  portrayed,  seems  grotesque 
against  the  background  of  national  gloom. 
The  existence  of  some  charity  and  an  occasion¬ 
al  progressive  industrialist  lends  slight  hope 
in  an  apparendy  hopeless  situation. 

Details  on  the  death  of  Garcia  Lorca  and 
remarks  on  the  dilapidation  of  Gongora’s 
estate  are  of  particular  interest. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice 
University  of  California 

If  If 

In  the  Vol.  3,  No.  4  issue  of  The  Gadfly,  publbhed 
by  The  Great  Books  Foundation,  we  found  under 
“Wanted”  thb  true  curtosum:  “.  .  .  a  copy  of  Ecl(er- 
man’s  Conversations  with  Dante  fsic]  in  print  that  is 
not  small.  To  borrow  or  buy.”  The  book  may  be  hard 
to  get  either  way.  This  item  hardly  scores  a  point  in 
favor  of  the  leading  article  in  that  issue.  The  Dangers 
of  Literacy. 

“If  Shakespeare  lived  to-day,  he  would  be  writing 
differently  and  about  different  subjects.  He  had  a 
direct  relationship  with  the  contemporary  theater  and 
with  the  time  in  which  the  dramatist  lives.  And  to 
be  like  Shakespeare  one  must  be  unlike  him.” 

Stephen  Spender  in  Britain  To-day 


T.  S.  Eliot  has  been  given  an  honorary  doctorate 
by  the  Sorbonne. 

“As  a  result  of  her  culture  India  passionately  be¬ 
lieves  in  international  peace  and  justice  and  would 
do  her  utmost  to  strengthen  all  international  bodies 
which  will  secure  these  benefits  for  mankind.  .  .  . 
Education,  according  to  our  ideals,  consbts  in  being 
well  grounded  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  ideals  of  our 
society,  not  simply  in  ability  to  read  and  write.  Many 
an  illiterate  peasant  who  listens  eagerly  to  stories  from 
our  Epics  has  a  more  adequate  philosophy  of  life  than 
many  a  graduate  of  our  Universities  who  devours  mod¬ 
ern  detective  stories.” 

The  Aryan  Path 


An  opinion  of  Hugo  Manning’s  on  T.  S.  Eliot’s  The 
Cocktail  Party:  “I’d  like  to  add  that  it  was  not  any 
implied  faith  or  ideology  which  struck  a  jarring  note 
as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  but  the  feeling  that  if  any 
faith  or  ideology  was  intended  to  shine  through  this 
sophuticated  cocktail  party  atmosphere,  then  it  misfired 
rather  badly.”  The  Norseman 

“The  biography  to  do  full  justice  to  Shaw  has  yet 
to  be  written,  but  the  superb  prose  of  the  earlier 
criticism  and  the  famous  prefaces,  not  to  speak  of 
the  plays  themselves,  already  assure  his  place  as 
‘the  greatest  literary  figure  of  our  period.’  ” 

P.  J.  Banks  in 
The  Central  Literary  Magazine 


Books  in  Various 

(For  other  Books  in  Various  Languages, 

K  Erik  Schmidt  Petersen.  S0ren  Kierke¬ 
gaard  i  Nutiden  og  i  Samtiden,  K0ben- 
havn.  Nertman  &  Brandt.  1950.  53  pages. 
3.50  kr. 

TTiis  is  the  first  volume  in  a  proposed  series 
to  be  entitled  De  smaa  Kierkegaardudgaver, 
and  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  great 
thinker.  Four  lectures  attempt  to  explain 
Kierkegaard  as  philosopher,  theologian,  psy¬ 
chologist,  teacher,  and  writer  (creative,  aes¬ 
thetic,  polemical,  and  didactic)  and  to  analyze 
his  position  in  his  own  day  as  well  as  his  sig¬ 
nificance  for  our  times. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Libraries 

Xf  J.  F.  W.  Weremeus  Buning.  Jacob  en  de 
engel:  sonnetten,  liederen  en  andere  ver- 
zen.  Amsterdam.  Querido.  1951.  5.50  g. 
Weremeus  Buning  is  one  of  the  few  modern 
Dutch  poets  who  attained  considerable  popu¬ 
larity  during  his  lifetime.  His  ballad  Maria 
Lecina  has  been  reprinted  forty  times  since 
its  publication  in  1932  and  his  Verzamelde 
gedichten  arc  now  in  their  third  edition.  Un¬ 
like  most  of  the  twentieth  century  Dutch  poets 
and  especially  unlike  most  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  he  takes  a  positive  stand  towards  life. 
He  is  Dutch  to  the  bone,  descended  from  a 
long  line  of  seafarers  and  ministers  of  the 
gospel  who  seem  to  have  put  their  marks  upon 
his  personality.  He  is  a  simple,  open,  yet  pro¬ 
found  character,  who  loves  life  even  beyond 
death  and  accepts  its  joys  and  sorrows  as  a 
Christian.  His  Christianity,  however,  is  quite 
personal,  not  the  rational,  Calvinistic  variety. 

His  poetry  covers  a  great  many  topics  and 
takes  many  forms:  sonnets,  songs,  ballads  and 
others.  Every  line  seems  to  come  from  the 
heart.  Rhymes  and  rhythms  are  not  always 
regular,  yet  arc  relevant  to  the  contents  of 
the  respective  poems  and  have  high  musical 
and  poetic  qualities.  In  his  ballads,  which 
sometimes  show  the  simplicity  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  he  has  revived  a  form  now  almost  for¬ 
gotten. 

Jacob  en  de  engel,  published  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  poet’s  sixtieth  birthday,  has  all 
the  characteristics  of  his  previous  work.  The 
section  Geheimschrijt,  tweemaal  tien  vragen 
en  antwoorden  shows  yet  another  side  of  this 
author’s  work,  his  occasionally  expressed  mys¬ 
ticism.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 

Library  of  Congress 


Languages 

see  ** Head-Liner/*) 

*  H.  Houwens  Post.  Het  heroieke  leven  van 
Luis  Vaz  de  Camoens,  Portugees  renais- 
sancedichter  en  avonturier,  1524-1580. 
Amsterdam.  Van  Oorschot.  1950.  345 
pages  -j-  plates.  12.50  g. 

This  admiring  biography  of  Portugal’s  great¬ 
est  poet  has  been  written  to  “contribute  to  a 
cult  for  this  Portuguese.’’  It  can  hardly  fail 
to  achieve  this  aim,  for  in  a  sweeping,  highly 
literary  style  it  makes  the  reader  share  in 
the  poet’s  adventures,  aspirations  and  thoughts, 
feelings  and  emotions  as  the  author  apparently 
experienced  them. 

Camoens  is  here  represented  as  the  prophet 
of  a  united  Christian  humanistic  Europe, 
whose  only  purpose  was  to  implant  in  the 
Portuguese  people  the  inspiration  of  his  own 
ideals. 

The  book  is  a  blend  of  factual  information 
and  interpretation,  picturing  Camoens’  growth 
as  shown  in  his  poetry.  The  text  is  interspersed 
with  original  quotations  and  with  Houwens 
Post’s  own  and  E.  F.  Tijdens’  translations. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

**  Yrjo  Oinonen.  Kaunokirjallisuutemme  ja 
Yhteiskunta.  Helsinki.  Siklerstrom.  1948. 
119  pages.  164  mk. 

Dr.  Oinonen  traces  the  treatment  of  society 
in  Finnish  literature  from  the  Kalevala 
through  Runeberg  and  Aleksis  Kivi  to  mod¬ 
ern  times.  The  author  devotes  most  attention 
to  the  writers  between  1880  and  1930,  for  it 
is  only  with  the  realistic  movement  of  the 
1880’s  that  social  problems  become  the  main 
preoccupation  of  leading  writers.  He  reviews 
the  development  from  the  Romantic  idealiza¬ 
tion  of  Runeberg  through  the  more  realistic 
Kivi,  continuing  through  the  tendentious 
realism  of  Minna  Canth  and  Ilmari  Kianto, 
to  the  more  psychological  realism  of  Sillanpaa. 

The  author  makes  clear  that  most  of  the 
best  Finnish  writers  have  always  shown  a 
deep  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  under¬ 
privileged,  especially  of  the  cotters  and  peas¬ 
ants,  and  in  the  relations  between  various  so¬ 
cial  classes.  He  feels  that  the  writers  have 
made  an  important  contribution  to  society  by 
calling  attention  to  social  ills.  The  book  pro¬ 
vides  an  interesting  brief  sketch,  although  it 
is  not  the  last  word  on  this  complex  subject. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Tennessee 
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^  Hcikki  Lounaja.  Pitl(in  Varsitiefa.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Otava,  1950.  308  pages.  420  mk. 

An  absorbing  account  of  life  in  the  forests  of 
northeastern  Finland  in  the  1930’s.  Evidently 
a  first  hook,  the  novel  is  not  perfeedy  con¬ 
structed,  but  in  realism  and  style  it  ranks 
close  to  the  best  Finnish  novels  that  the  re¬ 
viewer  has  seen  recendy.  Moilas-Iikka  is  a 
kind  of  homesteader  working  a  plot  of  land 
near  the  Russian  border.  His  family  grows, 
he  toils  manfully,  yet  he  makes  litde  headway 
in  clearing  the  minimum  acreage  which  must 
be  brought  under  cultivation  before  he  can 
gain  tide  to  the  land. 

He  spends  the  winters  in  the  woods  as  a 
lumberjack.  The  events  of  one  particular  win¬ 
ter  form  the  story,  and  an  engrossing  story  it 
is,  especially  when  the  time  comes  for  the 
climactic  part  of  the  logging  operations,  the 
floating  of  the  thousands  of  logs  down  the 
thaw-swollen  creek  to  the  still  frozen  lake. 
It  is  an  operation  full  of  suspense,  for  the 
creek  threatens  to  subside  and  leave  the  logs 
stranded  before  the  lake  has  melted  enough  to 
receive  them. 

The  character  portrayal  of  likka,  stubborn 
and  slow-spoken,  and  the  foreman  Joona, 
rough  and  sometimes  unready,  is  quite  con¬ 
vincing.  With  likka’s  wife,  as  with  the  few 
other  female  characters,  the  author  is  much 
less  successful.  Most  enjoyable  is  the  style,  in 
description  and  in  dialogue,  for  the  writer  has 
a  rich  command  of  language,  especially  of  the 
regional  dialect. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Tennessee 

^  Juho  Makela.  Jol(i  laskee  Pohjanlahteen. 
Helsinki.  Tammi.  1950.  246  pages.  $2. 
(u.s.) 

A  first  novel  undertaking  to  portray  the  dis¬ 
integrating  effects  of  the  1929-30  depression 
upon  uprooted  rural  folk  compelled  to  flee  to 
the  industrial  centers  of  Finland.  While  a  few 
scenes,  like  that  of  the  foreclosure  sale,  are 
handled  quite  competently,  the  novel  as  a 
whole  is  disappointing.  Its  characters  fail  to 
come  to  life;  the  dialogue  is  scanty  and  strained. 
The  reviewer  regretfully  reports  a  tedious, 
rambling,  and  over-written  product. 

John  /.  Kolehmainen 
Heidelberg  College 

*  Juha  Mannerkorpi.  Niin  ja  toisin.  Hel¬ 
sinki.  Otava.  1950.  198  pages.  320  mk. 
The  fourteen  short  stories  and  sketches  mak¬ 
ing  up  this  volume  range  from  almost  humor¬ 
ous  narrative  taken  from  the  psychopathology 
of  everyday  life  to  more  somber  case  studies  of 


abnormality.  One  of  these,  called  “The  Pass¬ 
port,”  received  first  prize  in  a  Finnish  short 
story  contest  in  1949.  But  it  is  surpassed  in 
insight  and  economy  of  form  by  a  story  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  blind  man  resented  and  exploited 
by  a  callous  brother.  Farther  from  the  con¬ 
ventional  short  story  form  are  the  quasi-philo- 
sophical  pieces  which  include  exercises  in 
schizoid  monologue  and  one  surrealistic  dia¬ 
logue  suggesting  something  out  of  Evreinov 
by  Kafka.  Among  the  influences  we  may  add 
the  Maupassant  of  Le  horla,  and  the  Sartre  of 
La  nausee.  From  an  unexpected  quarter  of 
the  psychological  landscape,  there  is  even  an 
echo  of  a  Giraudoux  metaphor. 

These  comparisons  do  not  reduce  the  au¬ 
thor  to  a  mere  imitator.  Within  the  narrow 
and  marginal  area  of  human  experience  he 
has  chosen  to  delineate,  he  often  shows  a 
subtlety  and  insight  which  arc  his  own. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Tennessee 

^  Arvi  Kivimaa.  Passacaglia.  Helsinki. 

Otava.  1950.  46  pages.  175  mk. 

This  sequence  of  poems  is  mostly  in  the  free 
verse  favored  by  the  Finnish  modernists.  The 
volume  deals  with  the  restlessness  and  chaos 
of  the  present  day  and  with  man’s  quest  for  the 
answer  to  his  sufferings.  In  a  sort  of  travelogue 
the  poet  surveys  the  western  world,  but  it  is 
in  homecoming  and  submission  that  he  finds 
peace.  The  loose  rhythms  of  the  travel  pieces 
are  succeeded  by  rhyme  and  regular  meter  in 
the  final  poems.  This  movement  from  multi¬ 
plicity  to  unity  may  be  what  the  author  means 
by  his  title.  TTicre  arc  occasional  passages  of 
effective  poetry,  of  nostalgia,  human  sympa¬ 
thy,  or  religious  resignation,  but  as  philosophy 
the  sequence  lacks  originality,  while  its  free 
verse  subsides  too  often  into  choppy  prose. 

Reino  Virtanen 
University  of  Tennessee 

^  Domicn  Van  Rietvclde.  Toon  Avermate. 
Antwerpen.  Vink.  1951.  230  pages.  65 
Bel.  fr. 

No  one  who  knows  contemporary  Flemish 
literature  will  be  misled  by  the  nom  de  plume. 
This  reviewer  will,  however,  respect  whatever 
reasons  prompted  the  author  to  conceal  his 
identity.  The  novel  paints  vividly  the  life  and 
struggles  of  the  litde  publicized  but  none  the 
less  heroic  inhabitants  of  the  polders  or  Belgian 
lowlands. 

The  author  creates  a  particularly  likeable 
character  in  taciturn,  hard-working  Toon,  once 
a  sailor  and  globe-trotter,  now  operating  a 
small  farm  in  his  native  “meetjesland.”  Toon 
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is  booked  in  his  pastor’s  files  as  a  very  luke¬ 
warm  church  member,  taking  no  interest 
whatever  in  any  sodalities  or  group  activi¬ 
ties.  His  conduct  and  surreptitious  good  deeds, 
however,  elicit  from  that  worthy  church  offi¬ 
cial  the  statement  that  “Toon  Avermate  pos¬ 
sesses  more  true  Christian  spirit  of  the  love- 
thy-neighbor  type  than  most  church-goers.’’ 
Thoroughly  enjoyable  and  often  deeply  mov¬ 
ing.  Camil  Van  Hulse 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

M  Antonis  Mastrantonis.  Anazetontas  ton 
Heral(le.  Athenai.  Typografeia  G.  Kara- 
malengkou.  1951.  107  pages. 

This  novel  is  apparently  the  first  part  of  a 
scries  recounting  the  efforts  of  a  young  man 
in  a  publishing  office  to  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  of  his  position  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  true  to  himself  and  his  ideals,  to  realize 
his  capabilities  and  to  find  a  Hercules  who  can 
free  him  from  the  fetters  that  he  (as  well  as 
society)  has  placed  upon  himself  to  thwart 
his  own  aspirations.  It  is  well  written  and  gives 
a  good  picture  of  life  in  postwar  Athens. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

Antonia  Vieira.  Obras  Escolhidas.  Vol.  I: 
Cartas  (I),  Vol.  II:  Cartas  (II),  Vol.  Ill: 
Obras  V arias  (I),  Politica.  Antonio  Sergio, 
Hernani  Cidade,  eds.  Lisboa.  Sa  da  Costa. 
1951.  cxii-|-254,  290,  xxxvi-j-287  pages. 
25$  ea. 

Antonio  Vieira,  the  great  Jesuit  orator  and 
missionary  of  the  17th  century,  appears  in  these 
letters  in  the  role  less  frequently  attributed  to 
him,  that  of  politician  and  statesman.  His  was 
a  vast  experience,  in  literature  and  diplomacy, 
in  the  Church,  in  Brazil  and  in  Europe;  and 
he  had  the  ear  of  John  IV,  the  first  of  the 
restoration  monarchs,  who  relied  heavily  upon 
Vieira’s  judgment.  This  versatile  and  brilliant 
priest  may  be  criticized  for  the  faith  he  put 
in  the  idea  that  the  Fifth  Empire  had  come 
and  that  the  Kings  of  Portugal  were  called 
upon  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on 
earth;  but  his  awareness  of  the  problems  of 
his  times,  and  the  solutions  he  advanced,  clear¬ 
ly  make  us  forget  the  credulities  of  the  age 
which  he  shared  and  put  him  rather  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  Portuguese  political  thinkers. 

His  advice  was  not  always  followed.  He 
was  among  the  first  to  point  out  the  dangers 
of  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal,  not  because  he 
was  opposed  to  an  Inquisition  but  because  he 
thought  that  the  Portuguese  Inquisition,  as  it 
was  then  set  up,  was  not  theologically  sound. 
How  could  Portugal  be  prosperous  and  power¬ 


ful,  he  asked,  so  long  as  the  Inquisition,  under 
a  mistaken  notion  of  its  function,  kept  the 
Jews  from  taking  part  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  country .?  The  creation  of  overseas  trading 
companies,  on  the  pattern  of  those  of  Holland, 
would,  he  believed,  be  a  means  of  saving  Por¬ 
tugal  from  her  enemies,  but  he  knew  that  such 
important  enterprises  would  not  be  successful 
unless  Portuguese  Jewish  capital  were  repatri¬ 
ated. 

There  is  a  splendid  biographical  sketch  of 
Vieira  by  Antonio  Sergio  in  Vol.  I  with  long 
(and  I  think  very  good)  asides  on  the  baroque 
spirit.  Altogether  this  is  an  admirable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Cldssicos  Sd  da  Costa. 

Manoel  Cardozo 
The  Catholic  University  of  America 

*  Afonso  Henriques  de  Lima  Barreto. 
Numa  e  a  Ninja.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Grdfica 
Editora  Brasileira.  1950.  306  pages.  50$. 
Ostensibly  the  story  of  a  politician  who  owes 
his  rise  in  Congress  to  speeches  written  by  his 
wife’s  lover,  this  book  is  in  reality  but  a  thinly 
veiled  satire  of  the  maneuvering  by  which  the 
government  of  Brazil  brought  about  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Hermes  da  Fonseca  to  the  presidency 
in  1910.  Highly  defective  as  a  narrative  whole, 
this  “novel’’  offers  a  series  of  brilliant  sketches 
of  political  types,  with  delightfully  ironic  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  finagling.  This  is  the  first  print¬ 
ing  of  the  author’s  final  revision  of  the  work, 
and  by  including  an  appendix  As  Aventuras 
do  Dr.  Bogoloff,  from  which  many  of  the  epi¬ 
sodes  of  the  novel  are  drawn,  it  permits  an 
interesting  view  of  Barreto’s  processes  of  com¬ 
position. 

R.  E.  Dimmick^ 
North  western  Uni versity 

^  Alina  Paim.  A  Sombra  do  Patriarca.  Porto 
Alegre.  Globo.  1950.  265  pages. 

Coming  after  Simao  Dias,  this  novel  is  a  dis¬ 
appointment.  Srta.  Paim  has  attempted  too 
many  themes  in  too  short  a  space:  the  depic¬ 
tion  of  the  feudal  organization  of  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  sugar  plantation,  social  protest,  a  family 
portrait,  the  revolt  of  a  repressed  personality, 
the  unsuspected  birth  of  love  in  a  young 
woman.  None  of  these  stories  is  sufficiently 
developed;  they  are  at  times  mutually  incom¬ 
patible.  The  novel  is  further  marred  by  melo¬ 
dramatic  exaggeration.  It  is  not  uninteresting; 
Srta.  Paim  is  too  good  a  narrative  artist  for 
that.  Nevertheless,  one  expects  better  of  her 
and  hopes  that  she  will  return  to  the  realism 
and  simplicity  of  her  earlier  work. 

R.  E.  Dimmic\ 
Northwestern  University 
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^  Silveira  Bueno.  Tratado  de  Semdntica 
Gercd.  Sao  Paulo.  Saraiva.  2nd  cd.,  1951. 
239  pages. 

This  treatise  on  semantics  is  signiticant,  for 
in  addition  to  giving  the  theories  of  recog¬ 
nized  authorities  it  applies  their  principles  to 
the  Portuguese  language,  particularly  to  Bra¬ 
zilian  Portuguese.  When  the  first  edition  ap¬ 
peared  in  1947,  a  crank  vigorously  attacked 
the  hook  as  immoral.  Though  Professor  Sil¬ 
veira  Bueno  had  in  his  discussions  naturally 
included  words  that  have  taken  on  pejorative 
meanings,  his  dignified  study  could  hardly 
have  been  more  prudent  and  reserved.  Stu¬ 
dents,  friends,  and  colleagues  rose  to  his  de¬ 
fense,  and  the  present  edition  is  enlarged  by 
a  Segunda  Forte  which  records  this  polemica. 

Eunice  Joiner  Gates 
Texas  Technological  College 

*  Gleb  Struve.  Russia  evropeets.  Materialy 
dlia  biografii  i  1(haral{teristil(i  l(niazia  P. 
B.  Kozlovst{ogo.  San  Francisco.  Izda- 
tel’stvo  “Delo.”  1950.  iii-}-164  pages  -f-  6 
plates.  $1.50. 

Professor  Struve  has  resurrected  from  oblivion 
Prince  Piotr  Kozlovskii  (1783-1840),  a  minor 
diplomat  and  social  luminary  of  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  and  early  Restoration  periods.  Koz- 
lovskii’s  broad  learning,  wide  experience,  and 
brilliant  conversation  brought  him  into  con¬ 
tact  with  leading  intellectual  circles  of  both 
Europe  and  Russia;  among  his  acquaintances 
were  Mme  de  Stael,  Chateaubriand,  de  Mais- 
tre,  Custine,  Heine,  Viazemskii,  and  Pushkin. 
The  author  contributes  an  admirable  short 
monograph  on  Kozlovskii’s  life  and  opinions, 
and  in  a  series  of  appendices  he  has  collected 
much  interesting  material  from  letters  and 
memoirs,  some  of  it  hitherto  unpublished. 
Kozlovskii  appears  as  a  prototype  of  the  “cos¬ 
mopolite”  so  despised  by  Russia’s  present 
rulers.  Hugh  McLean,  Jr. 

Harvard  University 

*  Thorsten  Jonsson.  Dimman  fran  havet. 
Stockholm.  Bonniers.  1950. 215  pages.  9  kr. 

Although  the  four  tales  which  make  up  this 
book  give  the  impression  of  the  United  States 
as  the  centripetal  point  of  the  universe’s  sexual 
life,  it  is  nevertheless  a  rather  penetrating 
analysis  of  some  of  our  national  deficiencies. 
Jonsson  describes  not  only  our  martini  drink¬ 
ers  and  our  poker  players  but  also  the  intellec¬ 
tuals  (who  seem  to  try  to  find  the  key  to  all 
existence  through  sex).  In  many  respects  the 
collection  may  be  considered  both  Jonsson’s 
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concept  of  America  and  his  elegy  on  the  sad 
state  of  man  in  general. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuc1{y  Libraries 

^  Yurij  Tys.  Shlyal^hami  Vi\iv.  Winnipeg. 
Ukrainian  Book  Club.  1951.  127  pages 
$1.25: 

A  collection  of  six  sketches  from  various  pe¬ 
riods  of  Ukrainian  history.  They  begin  in  the 
13th  century  with  the  Tartar  invasion  and  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  present.  The  relations  of  Ukrain¬ 
ians  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  their  encounters 
with  the  people  of  the  West,  their  travels 
abroad,  and  their  aid  to  their  homeland  form 
the  theme  of  these  sketches.  They  are  written 
in  a  romantic  style  around  imaginary  inci¬ 
dents  in  history.  The  author  confines  himself 
to  historical  incidents,  but  the  appeal  to  the 
contemporary  emigration  is  obvious.  Those 
Ukrainians  who  have  had  to  leave  their  home¬ 
land  will  be  consoled  and  encouraged  through 
reading  about  others  who  have  travelled  the 
same  road. 

August  R.  Vavrus 
University  oj  Oklahoma 

^  Eranos-Jahrbuch  1950.  XIX;  Mensch  und 
Ritus.  Olga  Frobe-Kapteyn,  cd.  Zurich. 
Rhein- Verlag.  1951.  487  pages  +  2  plates. 
For  nearly  twenty  years,  the  Eranos  Confer¬ 
ences  have  brought  together  men  belonging  to 
many  faiths  and  disciplines,  but  all  interested 
in  the  inner  man.  A  curious  little  group:  ad¬ 
mirable  from  the  spiritual  point  of  view,  re¬ 
spectable  from  the  scholarly,  yet  loving  to  play 
in  the  shadowy  borderland  between  science 
and  mysticism,  between  sense  and  the  unutter¬ 
able.  The  idea  of  play  is  emphasized  by  the 
editor:  to  an  American,  used  to  more  up¬ 
roarious  fun,  the  playfulness  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  might  seem  sedate. 

In  1950,  the  general  theme  was  the  idea  of 
Ritual:  a  notion  hard  to  distinguish  from  the 
previously  discussed  conception  of  Myth:  a 
rite  that  is  not  a  symbol  becomes  the  merest 
superstition.  The  participants  hailed  from 
places  as  wide  apart  as  Teheran,  Tel-Aviv, 
Jerusalem,  and  Berkeley,  as  well  as  from  less 
romantic  centers  like  Paris,  Basel,  Rome,  and 
Amsterdam.  Six  of  the  papers  arc  in  German, 
four  in  French,  one  in  American.  Not  for  the 
general;  not  for  the  materialist;  not  for  the 
skeptic;  not  for  the  stodgily  orthodox.  But  that 
leaves  a  pretty  wide  constituency. 

Albert  GuSrard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

M  V 
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The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


2Sth  Anniversary  Gift 
Rockefeller  Foundation  Grant 
for  Survey  of  World  Literature 

When  this  reaches  our  readers,  the  Editor 
expects  to  be  back  from  a  two-month  trip 
through  Great  Britain,  Eire,  France,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Sweden,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Spain  and  Portugal.  The  purpose  of  this  visit, 
aider  the  auspices  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda¬ 
tion,  was  to  hold  face  to  face  discussions  with 
eminent  European  authors,  scholars,  and  critics 
regarding  their  participation  in  a  survey  of 
the  situation  and  evolution  of  the  literatures 
of  various  countries  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  This  important  project  was  made 
possible  through  the  generosity  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation  which  has  made  available 
to  Books  Abroad  a  grant  to  carry  out  a  new 
venture  in  international  good  will.  We  hope 
that  what  we  propose  to  do  will  amount  to  a 
distillation  of  the  essence  of  the  past  quarter 
century,  an  evaluation  in  terms  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  artistic  significance  of  the  rich  ma¬ 
terials  on  the  evolution  of  modern  writing 
throughout  the  world. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  Books  Abroad  is  commissioning 
outstanding  authors  to  write,  for  publication 
in  a  special  section,  comprehensive  interpre¬ 
tative  surveys  of  the  significant  literary  and 
cultural  developments  in  their  countries  or 
within  regional-linguistic  units.  Publication  of 
these  special  features  will  begin  in  our  Autumn 
issue  and  continue  through  a  two-year  period. 
Further  details  will  be  announced  in  our  Sum¬ 
mer  issue. 

More  Birthday  Candles 
From  Elio  Gianturco 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Neither  Matthew  Arnold  nor  Goethe  could 
have  wished  a  more  alive,  dynamic  and  alert 
instrument  for  the  diffusion  of  the  idea  and 
the  products  of  W eltliteratur  than  the  Okla¬ 
homan  review  now  sparked  by  Ernst  Erich 
Noth,  a  born  cosmopolite  if  there  ever  was 
one,  whose  compass  of  editorial  vision  em¬ 
braces  practically  all  of  the  important  litera¬ 
tures  and  imparts  critical  justice  to  each  of 
them. 

The  existence  in  America  of  such  publica¬ 
tions  as  Books  Abroad  and  Comparative  Lit¬ 
erature  is  a  hopeful  sign  pointing  to  the 


advent  of  that  world  united  by  the  trans¬ 
national  values  of  the  intellect,  which  is  in 
the  heart’s  desire  of  all  men  of  good  will. 

From  Jens  Nyholm 
Northwestern  University 
A  little  shock  of  surprise  and  excitement 
ran  through  me:  I  held  in  my  hand  for  the 
first  time  a  copy  of  Books  Abroad.  The  place 
was  the  periodical  room  of  the  Library  of 
Congress;  the  time,  the  early  spring  of  1929. 
The  journal  before  me  was  modest  enough, 
and  typographically  undistinguished;  yet  I 
realized  that  spiritually  it  was  a  “Triborough 
Bridge” — only  that  the  boroughs  were  conti¬ 
nents.  I  became  immediately  a  regular  reader 
of  Books  Abroad  and,  eventually,  an  irregu¬ 
lar  contributor  to  it. 

Now,  at  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of 
Books  Abroad,  I  wish  to  express  my  grati¬ 
tude  for  its  accomplishments  in  the  past  and 
my  hope  for  its  still  greater  achievements  in 
the  future.  My  particular  birthday  wish  is 
that  Books  Abroad  will  become  both  more  in¬ 
clusive  and  more  discriminating — two  objec¬ 
tives  that  may  seem,  but  need  not  be,  contra¬ 
dictory. 

To  achieve  the  first  objective,  the  supply 
of  review  copies  must  increase — ^for  at  present 
we  cannot  say  that  Books  Abroad  covers  syste¬ 
matically  the  literature  with  which  it  deals. 
For  this  reason,  publishers  abroad  (and  per¬ 
haps  scholars)  must  become  more  acutely 
aware  of  Books  Abroad — and  cooperate  with 
it. 

To  achieve  the  second  objective,  editorial 
policy  may  either  limit  actual  reviewing  (but 
not,  necessarily,  listing)  to  significant  items 
(somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  United  States 
Quarterly  Book  List )  or  make  certain  that  the 
reviews  be  more  sharply  focused — for  in  spite 
of  the  “Head-Liners,”  many  reviews  do  not 
at  present  sufficiently  distinguish  between  the 
significant  and  the  insignificant.  Reviewers,  it 
would  seem,  must  also  in  some  measure  be 
critics. 

But  these  would  just  be  natural  develop¬ 
ments  for  a  vital  journal  with  a  proud  history! 

Greetings  and  homage! 

From  Kurt  Pinthus 
Columbia  University 

Goethe,  who  was  a  rapid  and  indefatigable 
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reader,  sometimes  devouring  two  books  in  one 
afternoon,  liked  to  speak  and  to  write  in  his 
last  years  about  W eltliteratur ,  a  word  he  had 
himself  coined.  It  reads  as  if  it  had  been  writ¬ 
ten  today  when  Goethe  speaks  of  “Mein  hoff- 
nungsreiches  Wort,  dass  bei  der  gegenwar- 
tigen  hochst  bewegten  Epoche  und  durchaus 
erleichterter  Kommunikation  eine  Welti  itera¬ 
tor  baldigst  zu  erhoffen  sei.’’  In  his  demand 
to  Eckermann  “Die  Epoche  der  Weltliteratur 
ist  an  der  Zeit  und  jeder  muss  jetzt  dafvir  wir- 
ken,  diese  Epoche  zu  beschleunigen,”  he  was 
obviously  far  ahead  of  his  time,  because  this 
was  spoken  exactly  100  years  before  Booths 
Abroad  was  founded  in  order  to  materialize 
what  Goethe  had  then  visualized, 

Goethe  was  optimistic  about  world  litera¬ 
ture  in  which  he  saw  “das  Bestreben  der  besten 
Dichter  und  asthetischen  Schriftsteller  aller 
Nationen  .  .  .  auf  das  allgemein  Menschliche 
gerichtet,”  and  he  expected  from  this  trend 
much  progress  toward  mankind’s  becoming 
more  humane.  He  was  aware:  “Durchaus  gibt 
es  uberall  in  der  Welt  solche  Manner,  denen 
es  um  das  Gcgriindetc  und  von  da  aus  um 
den  wahren  Fortschritt  der  Menschheit  zu 
tun  ist.”  It  is  evident  that  the  editors  of  Booths 
Abroad  are  men  of  this  kind  and  that  they 
have  been  able  to  gather  other  men  of  the 
same  kind  as  contributors. 

I  am  personally  indebted  to  Booths  Abroad 
for  two  reasons.  When  I  arrived  in  the  United 
States  as  a  fugitive  from  Nazi  Germany, 
Booker  Abroad  was  the  first  periodical  to  ask 
me  for  a  contribution  in  this  new  world.  But 
more  important  was  that  Bool(s  Abroad  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  stay  in  contact  with  the  literature 
of  the  world  in  all  these  years.  And  right  now, 
since  Abroad  deals  with  all  literatures 

and  all  kinds  of  literature,  the  blurb  of  our 
magazine  is  probably  the  only  one  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  publishing  that  does  not  exaggerate  by 
proclaiming  “unique  coverage  of  the  world  of 
letters.” 

However,  just  because  Booths  Abroad  en¬ 
deavors  to  serve  the  living  world  literature  I 
would  like  to  see  in  its  pages  more  about  the 
Slavic  literatures.  In  this  respect  at  least,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  so-called  Iron  Curtain  should 
and  can  become  transparent. 

Having  been  an  editor  for  many  years  I  ad¬ 
mire  the  almost  unbelievable  achievement  of 
offering  in  a  quarterly  a  current  survey  on 
world  literature  for  which  even  a  monthly 
would  not  suffice.  Therefore  I  wish  to  Booths 
Abroad  for  its  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  the 
fulfillment  of  the  desire  which,  paradoxically, 
the  imperialistic  conqueror  shares  with  the 
liberal  editor:  More  Space! 


From  Renato  Poggioli 
Harvard  University 

I  am  one  of  the  many  who  are  still  grateful 
to  Roy  Temple  House  for  having  founded 
Abroad,  and  for  having  established  it  as 
an  institution  of  American  letters.  I  think  the 
present  editor  must  be  congratulated  for  keep¬ 
ing  alive  what  one  might  already  call  its 
“tradition.”  But  Boof{s  Abroad  docs  not  need 
my  praise,  while  it  may  welcome  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions. 

Our  age  is  so  communication-conscious  that 
what  we  need  at  present  is  not  more  news 
and  more  facts,  but  selected  and  critical  infor¬ 
mation.  Booths  Abroad  tells  us  too  little  about 
too  many  books.  The  summum  jus  of  its  bibli¬ 
ographical  catholicity  becomes  sometimes  a 
kind  of  summa  iniuria  toward  the  values  of 
quality  and  discrimination. 

Too  many  reviewers,  especially  in  less 
known  fields,  instead  of  enlightening  our  ig¬ 
norance,  prefer  to  make  extravagant  claims  for 
productions  which  have  only  local  interest  or 
topical  significance.  If  Boo/(s  Abroad  were  a 
little  less  of  an  encyclopedia,  it  would  perhaps 
avoid  more  easily  the  manifestations  of  such 
an  innocent,  but  not  harmless,  brand  of  lit¬ 
erary  propaganda. 

My  advice  is  to  publish  fewer,  longer,  and 
more  detailed  accounts  of  really  important 
works. 

My  wish  is  a  successful  life  for  at  least  an¬ 
other  quarter  of  a  century! 

From  Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 
There  is  a  story  about  Francois  de  Malherbe 
that  on  his  deathbed  he  was  quarreling  with 
his  ccx>k  because  of  her  grammatical  mistakes. 
“Nothing  is  more  important,”  said  the  dying 
writer,  “than  the  purity  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage.”  It  is  not  without  purpose  that  I  refer 
to  this  delightful  anecdote  in  connection  with 
the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  Boo\s 
Abroad.  Since  my  first  contact  (which  was 
about  twenty  years  ago)  with  its  founder  and 
able  and  conscientious  editor.  Professor  Roy 
Temple  House,  the  quarterly  seemed  to  me — 
and  I  never  had  to  change  my  opinion — one 
of  the  best  literary  periodicals  I  know  of.  In 
a  fiendish  era  of  political  and  social  ruthless- 
ness  when,  despite  civilized  vocabulary,  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  man  seems  to  revert 
to  his  uncivilized  instincts  and  objectives. 
Booths  Abroad  stood  for  integrity  of  the  spirit, 
clarity  of  expression  and  for  an  aesthetic  aware¬ 
ness  which  drew  no  demarcation  between  the 
literary  significance  of  “big  nations”  and 
“small  nations.” 
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It  seemed  inevitable  that  most  of  my  articles 
and  book  reviews  should  have  covered  Hun¬ 
garian  literature,  as  I  happen  to  be  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  of  Hungarian  descent,  and  a  writer 
in  my  native  tongue.  But  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  a  similar  spirit  of  fair  play  has 
been  manifested  toward  works  in  other  lan¬ 
guages;  indeed,  one  could  call  Boo\s  Abroad  a 
literary  United  Nations.  May  I  also  express 
my  pleasure  in  the  editorial  policy  of  Ernst 
Erich  Noth,  Professor  House’s  competent  suc¬ 
cessor.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  place  Bool{s 
Abroad  has  been  accorded  in  the  sphere  of 
American  and  international  periodical  litera¬ 
ture  will  be  sustained  by  further  attainments, 
and  that  it  will  never  cease  to  be  a  guide  for 
understanding  the  creative  spirit  in  its  specific 
and  universal  perspective. 

From  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle 

Washington,  D.  C. 

This  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  is  a  white  stone 
on  the  path  of  Bool(s  Abroad.  We  have  seen  it 
come  to  the  birth,  grow,  serve  the  cause  of 
culture,  make  friends,  and  as  I  am  one  of 
those  who  have  loved  it  I  have  a  right  to  a 
small  part  in  its  celebration.  It  has  given  us 
generously  and  unstintedly  the  varied  fruits 
of  wide  reading,  investigation,  literary  experi¬ 
ences;  it  has  brought  us  information  about 
many  books,  like  a  sort  of  condensed  library 
which  four  times  a  year  has  opened  its  doors 
with  cordial  hospitality. 

For  Latin  America  it  has  been  a  noble  ros¬ 
trum.  If  it  were  possible  to  make  an  inventory 
of  the  data  which  it  has  been  able  to  accumu¬ 
late  about  authors  and  books,  publishers,  bibli¬ 
ographers,  it  could  be  shown  that  it  is  due  to 

Abroad  that  we  are  more  appreciated 
by  teachers  and  scholars  whose  language  is 
English,  but  who  are  interested  in  the  latest 
news  of  the  America  of  Alfonso  Reyes  and  Ri¬ 
cardo  Rojas,  of  Sanin  Cano  and  Garcia  Monge, 
of  Arciniegas  and  Manach,  who  arc  working 
with  living  thought  to  carry  beyond  language 
frontiers  the  treasure  which  we  have  accumu¬ 
lated  in  four  centuries  of  intellectual  life.  This 
is  Boo/{s  Abroad’s  best  triumph:  to  have  been 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  broadcaster  for 
the  studious  and  those  who  direct  the  literary 
taste  of  others,  calling  their  attention  faithful¬ 
ly  to  what  is  coming  off  our  presses,  stimulat¬ 
ing  those  who  look  forward  to  the  judgments 
of  tomorrow,  practicing  cultural  politics. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
magnificent  achievement  without  doing  hom¬ 
age  to  the  vigilant  spirit  of  the  man  who  gave 
it  orientation  and  the  warmth  of  human  sym¬ 
pathy:  Roy  Temple  House,  its  Editor  Emeri¬ 


tus.  I  am  sure  that  all  those  who  have  reaped 
harvests  from  Booi^s  Abroad  will  think  of  him 
and  associate  him  with  the  memories  of  this 
day,  and  that  he  will  turn  the  eyes  of  his  spirit 
toward  the  arena  in  which  he  was  the  hero  of 
an  achievement  whose  only  prize  is  the  satis¬ 
fying  realization  that  he  has  made  possible 
an  atmosphere  of  clarity  and  brilliant  light. 

For  the  literary  history  of  Spanish  America, 
Booths  Abroad  is  a  storehouse  of  clues  and 
forecasts.  Its  pages,  like  the  bark  of  a  tree, 
have  been  a  nursery  of  mental  pollen,  dreams 
and  images  of  poetry,  life-bearing  sap  of  eru¬ 
dition. 

From  Fridcrika  Zweig 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Booi{S  Abroad  has  always  been  a  unique  publi¬ 
cation,  indispensable  for  scholars  and  students 
of  foreign  literature.  It  has  at  the  same  time 
been  instrumental  in  spreading  international 
culture  in  the  realm  of  Letters.  Today  it  is 
even  more  than  that:  it  is  part  of  the  endeavor, 
which  finally  begins  to  be  a  common  cause — 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  people 
of  the  world,  not  only  in  a  cosmopolitical  way 
but  intellectually  and  more  intimately  in  order 
to  achieve  a  red  and  (let  us  hope)  fraternal 
understanding  between  the  different  nations — 
towards  unity  and  peace. 

Correspondence 

In  re:  The  Nobel  Prizes  in  Literature 

Dear  Professor  Noth: 

Henri  Peyre’s  thoughtful  contribution  to  the 
Nobel  controversy  raises  the  problem  of  prizes 
in  general.  As  a  rule,  they  are  confirmation 
prizes:  they  endorse  and  reward  success.  They 
bring  fame  to  the  famous  and  wealth  to  the 
wealthy.  In  other  words,  they  are  a  waste. 

The  Goncourt  prize  was  intended  to  be  a 
discovery  award.  There  was  some  objection 
to  its  being  given  to  Proust,  because  Proust 
was  not  literally  a  struggling  beginner.  Not 
all  discoveries  of  the  Goncourt  judges  were 
of  permanent  value.  But  the  principle  was 
right. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  Nobel  Prize  is 
that,  while  it  confirms  the  national  fame  of 
an  author,  it  frequendy  is  a  discovery  for  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Frank  Schoell,  for  instance, 
tried  to  have  a  translation  of  Ladislas  Rey- 
mont’s  The  Peasants  published,  and  was  not 
successful.  After  Reymont  received  the  Nobel 
prize,  publication  became  easy. 

Of  course  the  word  “idealistic”  is  a  stum¬ 
bling  block.  That  is  why,  in  order  to  play 
safe,  the  first  prize  was  given  to  Sully-Pru- 
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dhomme.  Sully-Prudhommc,  in  my  opinion, 
is  an  excellent  poet;  but  at  any  rate  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  his  “idealism.” 

If  I  don’t  believe  in  confirmation  prizes,  I 
have  my  doubts  about  discovery  prizes,  too. 
The  unconventional  is  not  invariably  good.  I 
should  prefer  to  have  discovery  awards  called 
fellowships.  A  credit  is  opened  to  the  new 
writer:  but  the  result  is  not  necessarily  en¬ 
dorsed.  Possible  method:  in  each  country,  the 
Writers’  Association  (Societc  des  Gens  de 
Lettres  or  whatever  its  name  may  be,  but  not 
the  Academies)  would  nominate  one  author 
not  belonging  to  its  own  nation:  e.g.  the  French 
Society  could  have  nominated  Shaw  or  Mann, 
but  not  Gide.  From  this  panel,  a  jury  com¬ 
posed  of  all  the  former  Nobel  prize  winners 
would  select  the  winner. 

(Incidentally,  Henri  Peyre  has  not  yet 
taken  to  heart  his  own  admirable  book  Au¬ 
thors  and  Their  Critics,  which  leads  to  com¬ 
plete  relativism.  He  still  hankers  after  abso¬ 
lute  values.  When  an  author  deserves  a  B 
minus,  like  Anatole  France,  he  should  not  be 
given  an  A  plus.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  grading,  even  in  elementary  col¬ 
lege  courses.)  Cordially, 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 
Brandeis  University 

Dear  Mr.  Noth: 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  letting  me  see  the 
very  thoughtful  and  suggestive  letter  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Albert  Guerard,  and  I  am  happy  to  see 
my  own  and  very  modest  contribution  to  the 
Nobel  Prize  problem  receive  attention  from 
such  a  distinguished  and  universally  competer>t 
writer.  I  do  not  think  I  have  much  to  add  to 
turn  the  Symposium  on  the  Nobel  Prize  into 
a  controversy.  I  have  seldom  disagreed  with 
Professor  Guerard,  and,  as  a  Frenchman  would 

U  K 

The  Jornal  de  Elvas,  in  Portugal,  aided  by  the 
municipalities  of  Elvas  and  Badajoz,  Spain,  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  prize  for  the  best  work  on  Luso-Spanish  rela¬ 
tions  published  since  1949  (poetry,  history,  fiction, 
essays)  by  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese  author.  It  will  be 
awarded  every  three  years.  To  be  known  as  the  Antonio 
Sardinha  Prize. 

“Poetry  is  so  much  part  of  everyday  living  [in  the 
Middle  East]  that  the  ambulant  vendors  in  the  streets 
of  Oriental  towns  praise  their  wares  in  rhymed  ditties 
.  .  .  School  children  in  the  old-fashioned  Qur’an 
schools  (e.g.  in  Iran)  compete  with  one  another  in 
composing  poems  by  way  of  a  pastime.  .  .  .” 

Raphael  Patai 
in  T he  Middle  East  Journal 


say  in  such  a  case,  he  must  have  Vesprit  juste. 
I  suppose  he  had  his  tongue  in  his  check 
when  he  declared  that  Sully-Prudhomme  is  an 
excellent  poet,  or  perhaps  the  adjective  “ex¬ 
cellent”  means  litde  for  him.  But  it  is  true 
that  he  is  not  so  contemptible  as  some  of  our 
younger  critics  often  assert,  and  time  has  per¬ 
haps  come  to  rehabilitate  him. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  view  that  many 
Nobel  Prizes,  while  confirming  the  national 
fame  of  an  author,  have  been  discoveries  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  the  question  is:  arc 
those  discoveries  really  permanent  and  fruitful 
and  has  the  Nobel  Prize  actually  done  much 
for  the  lasting  international  fame  of  Ladislas 
Reymont,  or  of  Grazia  Deledda,  or  of  Gabricla 
Mistral,  or,  more  recently,  of  Lagerkvist? 
However,  the  idea  of  having  writers’  associ¬ 
ations  nominating  authors  not  belonging  to 
their  own  nation  is  a  good  one,  while  it  might 
produce  strange  results.  The  Americans  might 
well  have  nominated  Alexander  the  Great,  as 
D.  W.  Brogan  calls  Alexander  Dumas,  or 
Simenon;  the  French  would  nominate  Charles 
Morgan;  and  many  Europeans  might  have 
proclaimed  Blasco  Ibanez  as  the  greatest  Eu¬ 
ropean  novelist.  It  might  be  useful  to  have 
some  Nobel  Prize  awarded  posthumously  to 
writers  who  were  neglected  in  their  lifetimes, 
as  humorous  writers  wrote  books  on  the  forty- 
first  fauteuil  of  the  French  Academy  on 
which  Moli^re,  Pascal,  Diderot,  Stendhal,  Bal¬ 
zac,  Baudelaire,  Flaubert,  Proust,  Gide,  should 
have  sat. 

Many  congratulations  for  the  interesting 
Symposium  which  Boo\s  Abroad,  more  and 
more  universal  and  more  and  more  interesting 
to  many  of  us,  has  led. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Henri  M.  Peyre 
Yale  University 

M  M 

“If  I  knew  something  that  was  useful  to  me  and 
prejudicial  to  my  family,  I  should  cast  it  out  of  mind. 
If  I  knew  something  that  was  useful  to  my  family 
and  not  so  to  my  country,  I  should  try  to  forget  it 
If  I  knew  something  useful  to  my  country  and  prej- 
udical  to  Europe  and  the  human  race,  I  should  con¬ 
sider  it  a  crime.” 

Montesquieu  (Pensfet) 
quoted  in  Notre  Europe 

The  three  Soviet  literary  prizes  awarded  to  foreigners 
on  the  occasion  of  Joseph  Stalin’s  seventy-second  birth¬ 
day  for  their  activity  in  the  furtherance  of  peace  were 
adjudged  to  the  German  novelist  Anna  Seghers,  the 
Chinese  poet  Kuo  Mo  Yo,  and  the  Brazilian  novelist 
Jorge  Amado. 


Periodicals  at  Large 


French 

Ahernances.  No.  13. — “Cahicrs  poctiqucs.” 

IjCS  Annales  Conferencia.  LVIII:12,  13. — Scenes  de 
la  pie  future,  Georges  Duhamel. — Maurice  Druon  on 
hb  novel  Les  grandes  families. 

le  bayou.  No.  48. — fean  Rostand,  biologiste  anxieux, 
Henri  Perruchot;  Les  Antilles  dans  la  pensee  frangaise, 
Maryse  Elot. 

U  Bulletin  des  Lettres.  Xlll;131,  132.— V.-H.  De- 
bidour  on  Simone  Weil  and  Georges  C.  Glaser. — Jaco 
on  young  French  writers. 

let  cahiert  de  la  plaade.  No.  12. — En  marge  de  la 
"Ptychologie  de  I  art,"  Andre  Malraux;  Examen  de 
conscience  en  presence  d’ Andre  Gide,  Marcel  Jouhan- 
deau;  note  on  Rene  Guenon,  by  Rene  Daumal;  special 
section  on  Sade. 

Cahiert  du  Sud.  XXXV111:307. — Lautreamont  et  la 
banalite,  Albert  Camus;  L.  I.  on  Camilo  Jose  Ccla; 
Wladimir  Weidlc  on  Jean  de  Sponde;  Robert  Kanters 
on  Sartre’s  Le  diable  et  le  Bon  Dieu. 

Chronique  Sociale  de  France.  LX1:4. — Issue  on  Per- 
tonne  humaine  et  medecine  collective. 

Critique.  Nos.  53,  54. — Georges  Bataille  on  Rene 
Char;  Dominique  de  Grunne  on  Osbert  Sitwell. — 
Georges  Bataille  on  Gide’s  Et  nunc  manet  tn  te; 
Eugene  Jolas  on  Ernst  Jiinger;  Henri  Niel  on  Karl 
Ba^. 

Dialogues.  11:2. — Issue  on  the  problems  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  novel  (I:  Trois  points  de  vue,  Claude 
Marcheix,  Adnan  Benk,  Guy  Michaud;  II:  Autour  des 
"Faux-Monnayeurs,"  Guy  Michaud,  Paul  Burguiere, 
Suheyla  Bayrav;  III:  Sahnaz  Duruman  on  Hermann 
Hesse’s  Glasperlenspiel;  Semih  Tugrul  on  Julien 
Green;  IV:  Guy  Michaud  on  Pbre  Goriot;  Cevdet  Perin 
on  Candide;  Rene  Chabrier  on  Nerval’s  Aurelia.) 

Documents.  1951:10,  11, — Special  issue  on  German 
Rearmament. — Special  section  on  status  and  role  of 
Western  German  trade  unions. 

Esprit.  XIX:  10,  11. — Frbre  Martin  (Luther),  posthu¬ 
mously  published  fragment  by  Bernanos;  Claude-Ed- 
monde  Magny  on  Roger  Nimier’s  Le  hussard  bleu. 
—Pascal  sans  histoire,  Albert  Beguin;  Paul  Ricoeur  on 
Sartre’s  Le  Diable  et  le  Bon  Dieu. 

Etudes.  Octobre,  Novembre,  Dccembre  1951. — 
Robert  Bose  on  recent  Spanish  novels;  Pobtes  frangais 
contemporains.  IV.  Pobtes  chretiens,  Xavier  Tilliette. — 
Jean  Mauduit  in  memoriam  Louis  Jouvet  and  Lud¬ 
milla  Pitoeff;  Encore  Gide  (on  Et  nunc  manet  in  te), 
Andr^  Blanchet. — La  condition  de  I’homme  dans  la 
litterature  contemporaine,  P.  Jouguelet;  Louis  Barjon 
on  Carlo  Coccioli’s  Le  del  et  la  terre. 

Let  Etudes  Classiques.  XIX:2-3. — Let  methodes  ac¬ 
tives  et  I’ensdgnement  de  la  litterature  dans  les  classes 
du  second  degre,  Pierre  Clarac;  Victor  Hugo,  pobte 
bpique,  Paul  Colmant,  S.  J. 


Federation.  VIII  :81,  82. — L’Europe  face  i  I’Atie, 
L6ontin  Constantinesco. — Henri  Pourrat  in  memoriam 
Emile  Guillaumin. 

France-Asie.  VI:63,  64,  65. — Occultisme  de  Shake¬ 
speare,  Paul  Arnold;  M.-F.  Desbru^res  on  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  Romain  Rolland;  Jean  Rousselot  on 
Duhamel’s  novel  Le  voyage  de  Patrice  Periot. — La 
langue  poetique  vietnamienne  au  XVH  tibcle  et  I’in- 
fluence  chinoise,  V,-L. — Formes  grecques,  rythmes, 
indiens,  Georges  Toussaint;  L'etrange  histoire  du 
"Journal"  des  Goncourt,  Roger  Giron;  Gustave  Alloo 
on  Bernanos’  Un  mauvais  rive. 

L’Hellenisme  Contemporain.  V:4-5. — La  litterature 
grecque  medievale,  Em.  Kriaras;  A  propos  de  "La 
tueuse"  d’Al.  Papadiamandis ,  J.  Vlachoyannis;  tributes 
in  memoriam  Angelos  Sikelianos. 

Hommes  et  Mondes.  VI:63,  64,  65. — Le  mariage  de 
George  Sand,  Andre  Maurois;  Folklore  des  Berbbret 
marocains.  Colonel  Justinard. — Maurois  cont.;  Final 
instalment  (Conclusions)  of  Gerard  Gaillet’s  article 
series  La  relbve  litteraire. — Machinisme  et  individu- 
alite,  Jean  Fourastie. 

is.  No.  4. — Poems,  fragments,  reviews. 

Larousse  Mensuel.  Nos.  446,  447,  448. — Leon  Chan- 
cerel  on  Jouvet;  Paul  Locard  on  Arnold  Schonberg. — 
Jean  de  Rigault  on  Ludmilla  Pitoeff. — Les  prix  litte- 
raires,  Rene  Jarnac. 

Let  Lettres  Romanes.  V:4. — Le  "tibcle  de  Louis 
XIV"  de  Voltctire,  J.  Quignard. 

Liberte  de  I’Esprit.  Nos.  24,  25,  26. — A  propot  de 
Jouvet,  G.P. — De  Montesquieu  b  Tocqueville,  Jacques 
Debu-Bridel;  Louis  Sigean  on  Roger  Nimier’s  Les 
enfants  tristes. — Jean  Grenier  on  Kierkegaard. 

iJvres  de  France.  11:7. — Marc  Blancpain,  S.  de  Sacy 
on  Georges  Duhamel. 

Marginales.  VI :Sept.-Oct.  1951. — Let  hommes  et  les 
arts,  Henri  Perruchot;  Ecrivains  italiens,  Robert  O.  J. 
van  Nuffel. 

Mercure  de  France.  Nos.  1058,  1059,  1060. — Stend¬ 
hal  dilettante  et  dandy,  Henri  Martineau. — La  tin- 
cerite  d’ Andre  Gide,  Maurice  Nadeau. — Special  section 
Hommage  b  Alain,  Duhamel,  Maurob,  et  al. 

Mondes  d’Orient.  1 :7-8. — Coverage:  Maghreb;  Near 
and  Middle  East;  Indian  Ocean;  South  East  Asia;  Far 
East. 

La  Nouvelle  Critique.  111:30,  31. — Uttirature  et 
politique,  Jean  Kanapa;  De  Graham  Greene  b  Shake¬ 
speare,  Colette  Prigent. — Andre  Charpentier  on 
(against)  Graham  Greene;  Pierre  Daix  on  (for)  Ara¬ 
gon;  Maurice  Mouillaud  on  Sartre’s  Le  Diable  et  le 
Bon  Dieu. 

La  Nouvelle  Revue  Canadienne.  1:4. — Sartre, 
Anouilh  et  le  problbme  de  Dieu,  Gabriel  Marcel;  La 
litterature  anglaise  contemporaine,  A.  G.  Ward. 

Osmose.  Nos.  7,  8-9, — ^Versc,  short  stories,  frag¬ 
ments  in  avant-garde  vein. 
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La  pensee.  No.  38. — Le  bi-centenaire  de  VEncyclo- 
pedie,  Jean  Varloot;  Diderot  et  le  rialisme  bourgeois 
darts  la  litt^ature  du  XVlll^  siMe,  Jcan-Louis  Lc- 
cercle:  Langage  vulgaire  et  langue  ecrite,  Georges 
Mounin. 

La  Pensee  Catholique.  No.  19. — Dom  Claude  Jean- 
Nesmy,  O.  S.  B.  on  Bernanos’  Un  mauvais  reve. 

Preuves.  1:7,  8,  9. — Andre  Prudhommeaux  on 
Georges  C.  Glaser,  author  of  Secret  et  violence. — 
Simone  Weil  et  le  probleme  social,  Aime  Patri;  Paul 
Parisot  on  Ernst  Jiinger’s  diary. — Czeslaw  Milosz  on 
the  late  Polish  writer  Th.  Borowski. 

Psyche.  VI:60,  61,  62. — IJne  romancihre  meconnue 
(Duchesse  de  Duras),  Jacques  de  Ricaumont. — Same 
on  Jean  Busson’s  Que  passe  le  vent  d’avril  and  Andre 
Brincourt’s  Le  vert  paradis. — Du  contact  affectif  du 
point  de  vue  psychanalytique ,  Rene  Laforgue. 

Quo  Vadis.  IV:38-39— 40. — Seven  hitherto  unpub- 
Ibhed  letters  by  Georges  Darien  to  Leon  Bloy;  Une 
source  mofonnique  de  Leon  Bloy,  Georges  Rouzet; 
Le  thbme  du  soleil  chez  Mallarme. 

Relations.  Nos.  130,  131,  132. — Luigi  d’Apollonia, 
S.J.  on  Mauriac’s  La  pierre  d'achoppement. — Pour  un 
monde  nouveau,  Joseph-H.  Ledit,  S.J. — Les  intellec- 
tuels  catholiques  et  I'universite  moderne,  Pierre  Angers, 
S.J. 

Rencontre.  11:9—10. — Special  issue  Aspects  d’une 
litterature  suisse,  Yves  Velan,  Georges  Haldas,  Michel 
Denun,  et  al. 

Revue  de  la  Mediterranee.  No.  45. — Balzac  et  Ma¬ 
dame  Hans^a  (//),  Maurice  Regard. 

Revue  de  la  Pensee  Franfoise.  X:10,  11. — Michel 
Manoll  on  Pierre  Mac  Orlan. — Ou  en  est  la  diffusion 
du  livre  franfais  dans  le  monde?  Georges  Lcrminier. 

La  Revue  des  Auteurs  et  des  Litres.  XL1V:9— 10,  11. 
— Lists  and  briefly  reviews  recently  published  books, 
in  continuation  of  the  Repertoire  of  Father  Sagehomme. 

La  Revue  du  Caire.  XIV:  142,  143,  144. — Du  lan¬ 
gage,  Julien  Benda. — Valeur  et  role  des  prix  litt^aires, 
Francis  de  Miomandre. — Pierre  Descaves  on  Jacques 
Pr6vert. 

La  Revue  Frangaise.  No.  31. — Le  College  d’Europe 
a  Bruges,  H.  Brugmans. 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  VII :9,  10,  II. — Reflexions  sttr 
la  liberte  scolaire  en  Belgique,  Pierre  Harmel;  special 
section  Le  centenaire  du  Cardinal  Mercier  (1851- 
1951). — Notre  civilisation  est-elle  chretienne?  Jose 
Miguel  de  Azaola. — Curzio  Malaparte,  le  condottiere 
aux  bottes  sales,  Leon  Thoorens;  Frangois  Mauriac  ou 
le  tourment  de  la  saintete,  Jacques  Romane. 

Revue  Palladienne.  No.  16. — Souvenir  de  Max 
Jacob,  Raymond  Brinon. 

La  Revue  Thedtrale.  VI:  17. — Andre  Frank  on  Jean- 
Loub  Barrault;  Un  sibcle  de  theatre  neerlandais,  H.P. 
L.  Wiessing;  Reforme  du  theatre  sovietique,  Joseph 
MacLoad. 

Roman.  No.  4. — Andre  Gide  romancier,  eds.;  Gide 
et  la  jeune  Italie,  Franco  Fortini;  La  demarche  de 
Ramuz,  Jean-Pierre  Monnier. 

Sources.  No.  5. — La  litterature  d’autobiographie, 
Louis  Cognet. 


Spirituality.  XV:74-75-76-77. — La  pensee  de  Krish- 
namurti  (/),  Ren6  Fou6rc. 

Syntheses.  VI:  64,  65,  66. — Andr6  Allard  L’Olivicr 
on  Rene  Guenon;  La  synthhe  surrealiste,  Victor  Cras- 
tre;  Andre  Bruyire  on  Alexander  Blok  and  Vladimir 
Maiakovsky. — Renaissance  du  Catharisme  (De  Louis 
Prat  h  Simone  Weil  et  Hannah  Closs),  Rene  Nelli- 
Marcel  Proust  et  la  litterature,  Jean  Pfeiffer. — Introduc¬ 
tion  h  la  lecture  de  “Citadelle,"  oeuvre  posthume  de 
Saint-Exupery ,  Georges  Pclissier. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Nos.  46,  47,  48. — Monsieur  Machi- 
avel  ou  le  coeur  humain  devoile,  Jean  Giono. — In¬ 
struction  de  Jean  Anouilh  (/),  Jacques  Laurent _ 

Claude  Mauriac  on  Albert  Camus’s  L'homme  revolte. 

Vie  Art  Cite.  1951:4,  5. — Stendhal  romancier  et 
nous,  Weber-Perret. — Sur  le  roman  psychologique, 
Jean  Nicollier. 

La  Vie  Intellectuelle.  Oct.,  Nov.  1951. — Romanciert 
du  prochain,  Maxime  Chastaing. — Gabriel  Venaissin 
on  Victor  Serge. 

La  Vie  Spirituelle.  XXXIII  :366,  367,  368.— Oii  en 
est  la  “Bible  de  Jerusalem"?  Fr.  Pierre  Boisselot,  O.  P. 
— Un  grand  spirituel  juif:  Bahya  I  bn  Paquda,  Louis 
Gardet. — La  bienheureuse  Therise  Couderc,  Fr.  Yves 
Bossicre. 

German 

Aktion.  1951:8,  9,  10. — Glasperlenspiel  Europa,  ho 
Frenzel;  “ Hamburg"  (Prinz  Friedrich  von)  jenseitt 
der  Ismen,  ifr. — Joachim  Kaiser  on  the  situation  of 
modern  music. — Der  Mensch  Joseph  Roth,  Hermann 
Linden. 

Aufbau.  VII:10,  11. — Alexander  Abusch  on  Goethe. 
— Editorial  in  memoriam  Bernhard  Kellermann;  Anna 
Seghers  on  Lessing;  Der  neue  Held  in  der  Sowjet- 
literatur,  Alexander  Abusch. 

Aufl{^tdrung.  I:  August,  1951. — Anliegen  und  Fort- 
wirkjen  der  Enzyklopadie,  Rene  J.  Cheval. 

Die  Auslese.  XIX:  10,  11,  12. — Reprints  from  Ger¬ 
man  and  foreign  periodicals. 

Aussprache.  111:5,  6. — Die  Schuld  der  Literatur  an 
der  Restauration  in  Deutschland  (I),  Wolfgang  Wey- 
rauch;  Friedrich  Walter  on  Stephen  Spender’s  auto¬ 
biography  World  Within  World. — Das  zeitgenossische 
deutsche  Naturgedicht,  Karl  Krolow. 

Die  Barite.  1951:3,  4. — “Ein  Biichermagazin  in 
zwangloser  Folge,”  issued  by  the  German  Buchhandler- 
Vereinigung. 

Begegnung.  VI  :9,  10,  11. — Dietrich  v.  Hildebrand 
als  Publizist,  Walter  Ferber. — Freundschaftsbriefe 
Peter  Wusts,  Walter  Theodor  Cleve;  Geschichte  und 
Eschatologie  bei  Berdjaeff,  Conrad  Schon. — Johanna 
Schomerus-Wagner  on  Gertrud  von  Le  Fort. 

Das  Buch.  III:8,  9,  10. — Issue  on  Franzosische  Ce- 
schichtsliteratur. — Robert  d’Harcourt  on  Montherlant 
and  Saint-Exupery. — Issue  on  Franzosische  Frauen- 
literatur. 

Biicherei  und  Bildung.  III:7,  8. — Discussion  of  pub¬ 
lic  libraries’  problems  by  Karl  Zuhorn,  Erwin  Stein, 
Joseph  Lenz  and  Werner  Mevissen. — Lesen  als  Lebens- 
ersatz,  Alfred  Franz;  Der  Kriminalroman  als  Gattung, 
Otto  Eckert. 
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Pas  Deutsche  Buck.  1951:5. — “Ncuerscheinungen 
dcr  dcutschcn  Vcrlagc.” 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  LXXV1I:9,  10. — Zur  kultu- 
rellen  Situation  im  Osten  und  Westen,  Joachim  Friese. 
—Von  "drtiben”  gesehen  .  .  .  Bericht  und  Bek,enntnis 
tines  ostdeutschen  Schriftstellers,  C.R. 

Dokutnente.  VII  :5. — Special  section  on  the  crisis  of 
the  intellectuals,  H.  Stuart  Hughes,  Stephen  Spender, 
Pedro  Lain  Entralgo. 

frankfurter  Hefte.  VI  :9,  10,  11. — Die  Christen  heit 
und  Europa,  Walter  Dirks;  Theater  in  unserer  Zeit, 
Hermann  Krings.  —  Amerikanische  Anarchisten 
(Thornton  Wilder,  Ernest  Hemingway),  Alfred  An- 
dersch. — Zwischen  Wissenschaft  und  Bildung,  Georg 
Picht. 

Geist  und  Tat.  VI:10,  11. — Julie  Pohlmann  on  Al¬ 
bert  Schweitzer. — Paul  Stamford  on  Friedrich  Hirth’s 
edition  of  Heine’s  letters. 

Gymnasium.  LVIII:4. — Schiller  und  Vergil,  Hans 
Oppermann;  Das  Bildungserlebnis  des  hofisch-ritter- 
lichen  Menschen,  Bert  Nagel. 

Heute  und  Morgen.  1951:10,  11. — Willi  Bredel  in 
memoriam  Soviet  writer  Piotr  Andreievitsch  Pavlenko. 
—Erich  Sielaff  on  Heinrich  Mann. 

Historische  Zeitschrift.  CLXXII:2. — Rudolf  Stadel- 
mann  und  die  deutsche  Geschichtswissenschaft,  Her¬ 
mann  Heimpel. 

Hochland.  XLIV:1. — Die  Welt  Werner  Bergen- 
gruens,  Theoderich  Kampmann;  Adalbert  Stifter  als 
Mensch,  Bert  Herzog. 

Homo.  11:2. — “Internationale  Zeitschrift  fur  die 
vergleichende  Biologie  der  Menschen.” 

Die  Lebenden  Fremdsprachen.  111:10,  II,  12. — 
Final  instalment  of  H.  Galinsky’s  T.  S.  Eliots  "'Murder 
in  the  Cathedral"  als  Schullekture;  Aktuelle  Stoffe  in 
der  franzdsischen  Lektiire,  Paul  Schmidt. — Zur  Neu- 
orientierung  der  Etymologie,  Richard  Frohlich;  Wandel 
der  Utopie,  Bernhard  Greive. — Das  Alterswerk  George 
Bernard  Shaws,  Karlernst  Schmidt. 

Merkur.  VI:  10,  11,  12. — Rudolph  Kieve  on  Federico 
Garcia  Lorca. — Gustav  Hillard  on  Th.  Mann’s  Der 
Erwdhlte. — Grcte  Schaeder  on  Carl  J.  Burckhardt’s 
friendship  with  Hofmannsthal;  Der  negative  Held  (on 
Felix  Hartlaub’s  war  diary  Von  unten  gesehen),  Hans 
Egon  Holthusen. 

Der  Monat.  IV:37,  38. — Symposium  Der  Westen 
und  die  Zukunft  Russlands,  Raymond  Aron,  Fedor 
Stepun,  et  al. — Moderne  Humanitas  (on  Saint-Ex- 
uptfy  and  Gidc),  Rudolf  Hagelstange;  Christopher 
Hollis  on  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Cocktail  Party. 

Die  Neste  Pure  he.  V:10,  11. — "Billig"  und  "Teuer" 
bei  Biichern,  Gunther  Ruprechdt. — Die  Wandlung  des 
Moralisten,  Gunter  Ulbricht. 

Die  Neue  Rundschau.  LXII:3. — Excerpts  from 
Thomas  Mann’s  new  parts  of  Bekenntnisse  des  Hoch- 
staplers  Felix  Krull;  Friedrich  Burschell  on  British 
novelist  Henry  Green;  Paul  Valery  und  der  Gedanke, 
Werner  Kraft. 

Die  Pforte.  111:29-30,  31-32. — Die  spate  Stimme 
Knstt  Hamsuns,  Anni  Carlsson. — Sorge  und  Gnade. 
Eine  Faustbetrachtung,  Joachim  Muller. 


Rheinisches  Museum  fiir  Philologie.  XCIVJ2-3. — 
— Gdtter  und  Menschen  in  der  Theologie  Epikurs, 
Wolfgang  Schmid. 

Schsveizer  Monatshefte.  XXXI  :6,  7,  8,  9. — Das  Men- 
schenbild  der  Schsveizer  Dichtung,  Karl  Fahr. — Der 
Ideologiebegriff  und  die  "Philosophie  der  Verdach- 
tigung,"  Joachim  Lieber. — Bericht  aus  Normalien. 
Ein  Fragment,  Hermann  Hesse. — Book  reviews. 

sigTsaturen.  11:3,  4. — “blatter  fiir  grahk  und  dich¬ 
tung.”  Poems  by  Martha  Saalfeld,  woodcuts  by  Otto 
Pankok. — Poems  by  Alexander  Xaver  Gwerder,  wood- 
cuts  and  linoleum  cuts  by  Rudolf  Scharpf. 

Sinn  und  Form.  III:5. — Heinrich  Manns  Henri- 
Quatre-Rohiane,  Alfred  Kantorowicz;  Christlicher 
Astsklang  in  der  kfassischen  Tragodie  Frankreichs, 
Werner  Krauss. 

Stimmen  der  Zeit.  LXXVI:12. — G.  Friedrich  Klenk 
S.J.  on  Heidegger’s  Holderlin  interpretation;  Franz 
Hillig  S.J.  on  Georges  Bernanos. 

Theologische  Literaturzeitung.  LXXVI:10. — Theo- 
logische  Fragen  um  Goethe  und  Lavater,  Rudolf  Her¬ 
mann;  Vom  literarischen  Ertrage  des  Bach-Gedenk- 
jahres,  Friedrich  Smend;  Nachlese  zum  Leibniz - 
Jubilaum,  Liselotte  Richter. 

Theologische  Zeitschrift.  VII  :5. — Kurt  Ruh  on  B.  Q. 
Morgan  &  F.  W.  Strothmann’s  edition  of  Middle  High 
German  translation  of  the  Summa  Theologica  by 
Thomas  Aquinas. 

Universitas.  Vl:9,  10,  11,  12. — Probleme  der  Edda- 
forschung,  Hermann  Schneider. — Karl  Jaspers  on 
Kierkegaard;  Alois  Winklhofer  on  Th.  Mann’s  Der 
Ersvahlte;  Horst  Rudiger  on  Moravia’s  //  conformista; 
Egon  Vietta  on  Rene  Guenon. — Das  Problem  des  “cul- 
tstral  lag,"  Harry  E.  Barnes;  Der  Nachkriegsroman  in 
Amerika,  Irving  Howe. — Freier  Geist  und  totale 
GeseUschaft,  Serge  Maiwald. 

Untersvegs.  V;5. — Eschatologie  und  Fortschritt, 
Georges  Casalis. 

Der  Weg  zur  Seele.  111:11. — Uber  die  Vertreibung 
der  Philosophen  aus  den  Kirchen,  S.  Behn. 

Weltstimmen.  XX:12,  13,  14,  15. — “Weltbiicher  in 
Umrissen.” 

Welt  und  Wort.  VI  :9,  10,  11. — Sterbende  Formen, 
Heinz  Gunther  Oliass;  Hans  Tietgens  on  Jean  Anouilh; 
Hans  Kades’  self-portrait. — Ulrich  Seelmann-Eggebert 
on  Arthur  Schnitzler;  Franzdsische  Literatur  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Lutz  Weltmann;  Hans  Werner  Richter’s  self- 
portrait. — Der  Schriftsteller — hierzulande,  Fritz  Knol- 
ler;  James  Gray  on  Somerset  Maugham;  Otto  Heu- 
schele’s  self-portrait. 

Westermanns  Monatshefte.  XCII:7,  8,  9. — Neste 
Wege  in  Bayreuth,  Wolfgang  Weilheimer;  Das  Zeitalter 
der  Angst,  Ludwig  Landgrebe. — Anselm  Festerbach 
und  Frankreich,  Ferdinand  Stuttmann. — Christmas 
short  stories  by  Stefan  Andres  and  Paul  Alverdes. 

Wissenschaft  und  Weltbild.  IV;8,  9. — Das  neste 
Weltbild,  Leo  Gabriel. — Das  Problem  der  inneren 
Sprachform,  Josef  Derbolav;  Der  Stand  der  Germa- 
nistik  in  Nordamerika,  Thomas  O.  Brandt. 

Die  Zeit  im  Bstch.  V:8-9,  10. — Bttch  und  Film, 
Wilma  Immler. — Margarete  &hmid  on  Gertrud  von 
Le  Fort 
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Zeitschrift  fiir  Musi/(^.  CXII:9,  10,  11. — Issue  on 
“Jugend-  und  Volksmusik.” — Orchester-Heft. — On 
“Musische  Erzeihung.” 

Die  Zul{unjt.  1951:8-9,  10,  11. — Soziologie  heute, 
Ernst  Glaser. — Rudolf  Brunngraber,  der  Dichter- 
Soziologe,  Karl  Ziak;  Thomas  Manns  "Parsifal”  {Der 
Erwahlte),  Jacques  Hannak. — Asien  in  Bewegung, 
Ayane  Deva  Angadi. 

Spanish 

dbside.  XV:4. — Silueta  de  Sor  Juana  Ines,  Gabriela 
Mistral;  Hojas  del  Cerezo — Primera  Antologia  del 
Hail^di  Hispano  {II),  Alfredo  Boni  de  la  Vega. 

Arbor.  XX:69-70,  71. — Apuntes  en  torno  a  las 
humanidades  y  la  ciencia,  Jose  Luis  Pinillos;  Una  in- 
terpretacion  de  Juan  Maragall,  Jose  Romeu  Figueras. — 
Franz  Kafl^a,  Jose  Luis  L.  Aranguren;  En  torno  a  la 
peculiaridad  de  la  filosofta  hispanoamericana,  Jos^  Per- 
domo  Garcia. 

Archivo  JosS  Marti.  V:3. — Articles  dealing  with 
many  phases  of  Mard’s  life  and  work. 

oriel.  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6. — Philosophical  comments  on 
death  hy  Jose  Ruhen  Sanahria.  A  selection  of  hai 
kMS. — Poems  hy  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle,  Carlos  Val- 
da,  Guadalupe  Amor. — Notes  on  Agustin  Yihez  and 
Federico  Garcia  Lorca. 

Armas  y  Letras.  VIII  :8,  9,  10,  11. — El  ballet  desde 
el  renacimiento  a  nuestros  dias,  Vladimiro  Rosada 
Ojeda. — La  Academia  Mexicana  de  Cervantes  de  Sala¬ 
zar,  Francisco  M.  Zertuche. — Articles  and  selections 
commemorating  the  centenary  of  Juan  Ruiz,  Arcipreste 
de  Hita. — ^Issue  devoted  to  Sor  Juana  Ina  de  la  Cruz. 

Asomante.  1951:3. — Poesia  y  sociedad  en  la  Ame¬ 
rica  Latina,  Luis  Oyarzun. 

Babel.  No.  60. — Sobre  Manuel  Rojas.  Gonzilez 
Vera;  legend  told  hy  Ramon  Sender. 

Boletin  del  Instituto  Caro  y  Cuervo.  VI  :2,  3. — 
Notas  sobre  el  lenguaje  de  Rio  de  Oro,  Francisco 
Sinchez  Arevalo. — La  idea  de  "alboroto"  en  castellano. 
Notas  sobre  dos  vocablos:  "bululti”  y  "mitote,”  Pedro 
Grases. 

Boletin  del  Instituto  de  Investigaciones  Literarias. 
No.  6. — El  mundo  lirico  de  Fernandez  Moreno,  Arturo 
Berenguer  Carisomo. 

Bolivar.  Nos.  3,  4. — A  lot  veinticinco  ahos  del  Ex- 
istencialismo,  J.  Iturrioz,  S.I.;  Emily  Dicl^inson,  Jaime 
Tello. — Bernal  Diaz,  el  cronista,  Luis  Alherto  Sinchez; 
Biografia  de  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz,  Juan  Le6n 
Mera. 

Columbus  Memorial  Library  Bibliographic  Series. 
Nos.  35,  36. — Accion  interamericana  para  el  desarrollo 
de  bibliotecas  publicas. — Guia  de  escuelas  y  cursos  de 
bibliotecologia  en  America  Latina. 

Correo  Uterario.  11:33,  34—35,  36. — Buero  Vallejo 
y  Jose  Tamayo  hablan  del  teatro  en  Hispanoamerica, 
J.C. — Nueva  orientacion  novelistica  en  el  Ecuador, 
Neptali  Zuniga;  Gabriela  Mistral  fue  expulsada  de 
Espaha  por  la  republica,  Adolfo  Lizon. — Humanidad 
femenina  del  poeta,  Pedro  Caha;  Juan  Guerrero  Zz- 
mora  on  Garcia  Luengo’s  hook  on  Garcia  Lorca. 

Cuaderno  del  Taller  San  Lucas.  No.  5. — El  indio 
al  pie  de  la  letra,  Pahlo  Antonio  Cuadra. 


elevaciSn.  11:3. — Poems  hy  young  writers. 

Espiral.  IV:36,  37. — Transcendencia  y  responsa- 
bilidad  en  la  liter atura  actual,  Guillermo  de  Torre. 
— Ambicion  de  la  novela  y  del  novelista,  Clemente 
Air6. 

Letras  del  Ecuador.  VI:69. — Aventura  demoniaca 
de  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  Gonzalo  Escudero. 

libros  de  hoy.  1:6,  7. — La  poesia  negra  latinoameri- 
cana  (From  La  gran  literatura  iberoamericana) ,  Arturo 
‘Torres-Rioseco. — Excerpts  from  work  of  Rafael  Can- 
sinos  Assens  on  Rafael  Arevalo  Martinez;  Alfonso 
Reyes  on  Sor  Juana  In«  de  la  Cruz. 

Mundo  Hispdnico.  IV:41,  42,  43-44. — Polemica  de 
las  culturas  en  torno  al  arte  sacro  misional,  Faustino 
G.  Sinchez-Marin;  El  por  que  de  la  suerte  de  Cuba 
y  del  cubano,  Gerardo  Gallegos. — Spanish  maps  of 
America;  Justo  Peral  de  Acosta  on  the  history  of  ABC. 
— Articles  on  and  photographs  of  Barcelona;  poems 
in  Catalan. 

La  Nueva  Democracia.  XXXI  :4. — Unamuno  co- 
mienza  a  vivir  otra  vez,  Luis  Amador  Sinchez;  Mariano 
Azuela:  el  poeta  en  el  novelista,  Guillermo  Cotto- 
Thorner. 

La  Pajarita  de  Papel.  111:15-16. — Pio  Baroja  como 
personaje  el  mismo,  Arturo  Mejia  Nieto;  Escritos  por¬ 
ticos  de  Jose  Cecilio  del  Valle. 

Portico.  No.  6. — ^Poems  hy  Alherto  Barragin  De- 
gollado,  Jose  Ramirez  Degollado,  Jose  Gudino  Villa¬ 
nueva. 

Revista  Bimestre  Cubana.  LXVII:3. — El  quinto 
jinete  del  Apocalipsis  (racism),  Fernando  Ortiz. 

Revista  de  Dialectologia  y  Tradiciones  Popularet. 
VII  :2. — El  habla  de  la  Puebla  de  Hi  jar,  Felix  Monge; 
FoUtlore  de  la  Iluvia  y  de  las  tempestades  en  el  Pirineo 
catMn,  Jos^  Romeu  Figueras. 

Revista  de  Estudios  Politicos.  XI:58. — ^Francisco 
Javier  Conde  (dir.)  on  the  historical  bases  of  sociology; 
El  pensamiento  europeo  actual  y  la  unidad  de  Europa, 
Juliin  Marias;  reviews  of  books  and  periodical  ar¬ 
ticles. 

Revista  de  la  Universidad.  (Honduras)  XV :6. — Dora 
Isella  Russell,  Julio  Garet  Mas. 

Revista  Hispdnica  Moderna.  XV:  1-4. — Gabriel  Pa- 
dral-Rodriguez  and  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle  on  An¬ 
tonio  Machado;  La  formacion  del  pensamiento  de  Una¬ 
muno;  Una  conversiSn  "chateaubrianesca"  a  los  veinte 
ahos,  Antonio  Sinchez  Barbudo;  Ortega,  Baroja,  Una¬ 
muno  y  la  sinceridad,  Hugo  Rodriguez-Alcali. 

Revista  Musical  Chilena.  VI:40. — La  musica  chilena 
en  los  primeros  cincuenta  ahos  del  siglo  XX,  Eugenio 
Pereira  Salas. 

Sur.  No.  202. — Lenguaje  y  olvido.  Visicitudes  de  la 
novela.  Carmen  Gindara. 

Visidn.  1:23. — News  of  the  day,  illustrated. 


English 

The  ACLS  Newsletter.  11:2. — Publishing  of  Doc¬ 
toral  Dissertations  in  the  Humanities  and  Social  Sci¬ 
ences,  Henry  M.  Silver. 
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The  Adelphi.  XXVIII:!, — Towards  a  New  Hu¬ 
manism,  B.  Ifor  Evans;  Ralph  Houston  on  the  poetry 
of  Alun  Lewis;  Graham  Greene,  the  Critic,  Neville 
Braybrookc;  The  Plays  of  Emlyn  Williams,  J.  C. 
Trewin. 

The  American  Mercury.  LXXV:334,  335,  336, — The 
Case  Against  Thomas  Mann,  Eugene  Tillinger. — On 
0.  H.  Lawrence,  William  Poster. — The  Revolution  in 
fetish  Reading,  Angus  Wilson. 

The  American-Scandinavian  Review.  XXXIX:4. — 
Recent  Danish  Literature  (III),  Hakon  Stangerup. 

The  American  Scholar.  XX:  1. — The  Spirit  of  the 
Age,  Loub  Kronenberger;  Realism  and  the  Intellectual 
in  a  Time  of  Crisis,  Helen  M.  Lynd;  The  European 
Image  of  Americans,  Sidney  Alexander. 

Americas.  111:11,  12,  1V:1. — ^Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle 
on  the  quadricentennial  of  the  National  University  of 
Mexico. — Europe  on  the  Easel,  Jose  Gomez  Sicre. — 
Salvador  Bueno  on  the  costumbrista  novels  of  Cuba. 

The  Americas.  Vlll:2. — Tenth  Muse  (Sor  Juana 
In6),  Fanchdn  Royer;  Queen  Isabel  and  the  Spanish 
Language  in  the  New  World,  Alberto  Maria  Carreno; 
The  Literary  Personality  of  fosi  Maria  Roa  Bdrcena, 
].  S.  Brushwood. 

The  Annals  of  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  the  U.  S.  1:2. — Dmitry  Ciievsky  on  Ivan 
Vysenskyj. 

The  Aryan  Path.  XXII:8,  9,  10,  11. — Bengali  Writers 
and  Writing,  Lila  Ray. — Poetry  in  Sanscrit  Inscriptions, 
Bahadur  Chani  Chhabra. — The  Characteristics  of  In¬ 
dian  Culture,  D.  S.  Sarma;  articles  on  Gandhi. — Emer¬ 
son  and  Eastern  Values,  Chidambaram  Swami. 

Asia.  1:2. — Extensive  special  section  Homage  to  Sri 
Aurobindo. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.  CLXXX VIII  :5.— TAe  Peri¬ 
patetic  Reviewer,  Edward  Weeks. 

The  B.B.C.  Quarterly.  VI  :3. — Broadcasting  and 
History,  Herbert  Butterfield;  The  Third  (cultural) 
Programme:  Five  Years  After,  Alan  Pryce-Jones. 

Blackjriars.  XXXII :379,  380,  381.— Idris  Foster  on 
Saunders  Lewis;  Metaphysics  and  Language,  Colum- 
ba  Ryan,  O.P. — Personality  in  History,  Ian  Hislop, 
O.V,-^atholic  Writing,  Gerard  Meath,  O.P. 

Bool^s  of  Today.  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8. — The  Novelty  of 
Colette,  Cashenden  Cass.  —  Reviews  of  Graham 
Greene’s  The  End  of  the  Affair  and  Katherine  Mans¬ 
field's  Letters  to  John  Middleton  Murry. — D.  S.  Sav¬ 
age  on  Robert  Graves;  Stuart  Smith  on  Arthur  Mize- 
ncr’s  biography  of  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald. — Book^s  on  the 
Theatre,  Helen  Jerusalem. 

Boo/^r  to  Come.  Nos.  84,  85. — Descriptive  book  list. 
(85)  Literary  Influences,  Dorothy  Bassett. 

Britain  To-day.  Nos.  186,  187,  188,  189. — The  First 
English  Operas,  Dyneley  Hussey. — Fashion  in  Litera¬ 
ture,  Bonamy  Dobra.— Christmas  Books  number. — 
Modern  Poetic  Drama,  Stephen  Spender. 

British  Book  News.  Nos.  134,  135,  136. — A  critical 
selection  of  recent  books. — British  University  Theses, 
J.  H,  P.  Pafford, — The  Centenary  of  Melvil  Dewey, 
W.  C.  Berwick  Sayers. 


Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Slavic  and  East  European  Languages. — ^IX:1,  2. — 
The  Function  of  Grammar  in  the  Teaching  and  Learn- 
ing  of  a  Foreign  Language,  Lila  Pargment. — A  Russian 
Nationalist  and  a  Westerner:  Repin  and  Turgenev, 
Fan  Parker. 

The  Cambridge  Journal.  IV:12,  V:l,  2. — Donald  A. 
Davie  on  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins  as  critic. — Cap¬ 
tain  Vere’t  Reasons,  Arthur  Sale. — ^Wayland  Hilton- 
Young  on  Gabriele  D’Annunzio;  A  New  Reading  of 
“Christabel,”  Edgar  Jones. 

The  Catacomb.  11:3. — “Paradise  Lost" — Vision  and 
Obstructions,  G.  D.  Gilling  Smith;  Neville  Braybrooke 
on  L6on  Bloy. 

The  Chicago  Jewish  Forum.  X:2, — The  Jewish  Ele¬ 
ment  in  American  Drama,  Charles  I.  Glicksberg. 

Cross  Currents.  No.  5. — Man’s  Freedom  in  Existen¬ 
tialism  and  in  Christianity,  Hans  Hermann  Walz. 

Dock  Leaves.  11:6, — Welsh  Harp  Stanzas,  Sir  Idris 
Bell. 

Drama.  No.  23, — Special  section:  Tribute  to  Geoffrey 
Whitworth  (founder  of  the  British  Drama  League). 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  XXVI :4. — A  Consideration 
of  Synge’s  "T he  Shadow  of  the  Glen,"  Alan  F.  Price. 

East  and  West.  11:3, — The  Oriental  Origins  of  Her¬ 
metic  Poetry,  Virgilio  Orsini. 

Eastern  World.  V:10,  11,  12. — Gandhi:  Mahatma  or 
Politician?  B.  Krishna. — Ritual  Masks,  David  Parry. — 
Tibetan  New  Year,  Winifred  Holmes. 

Epoch.  III:4. — ^Prose  by  John  R.  Ferrone,  Jean  Para¬ 
dise,  John  Moore,  Robert  Riskin;  poems  by  Barbara 
Gibbs,  Roy  Marz,  et  al. 

Essays  in  Criticism.  1:4. — The  Novel  and  Its  Critical 
Terms,  Douglas  Grant. 

European  Digest.  1:9. — Condensations  from  Euro¬ 
pean  periodical  publications. 

The  Fortnightly.  Nos.  1018,  1019,  1020. — History 
and  Literature,  C.  V.  Wedgwood. — B.  Evan  Owen  on 
Matthew  Arnold;  English  Poetry:  1938—1950  (Ill), 
Herbert  Palmer. — Derek  Stanford  on  Herbert  Palmer. 

The  Frontier.  11:10,  11,  12. — Baron  von  Hiigel,  Ed¬ 
win  Barker. — Special  number  on  industry. — Cultural 
Relations  in  Europe,  Libra. 

The  Hispanic  American  Historical  Review.  XXXI: 
3,  4. — Sandino:  Patriot  or  Bandit?  Joseph  O.  Baylen. 
— The  Elhuyar  Mining  Missions  and  the  Enlighten¬ 
ment,  Arthur  P.  Whitaker. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  IV:9,  10,  11. — Analyses 
of  political  and  economic  developments  in  the  Hispanic 
countries. 

The  Humanist.  XI :6. — Humanism:  The  Third  Way, 
Hector  Hawton;  Science,  Values,  and  General  Seman¬ 
tics,  Surindar  S.  Suri. 

India  and  Israel.  IV:2,  3,  4. — Indian  Influence  in 
Biblical  Literature,  Josef  Jacobs. — (Mrs.)  Amalabai 
Ketkar  on  her  visit  to  the  Ashram  held  at  Tagore’s 
former  home. — Article  on  Jewish  holidays. 
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The  Indian  P.E.N.  XVII :8,  9,  10,  1 1.— Specimens 
of  Sindhi  poetry. — News  and  reviews. — The  Person¬ 
ality  and  the  Philosophy  of  Mahatma  Gandhi,  P.  Na- 
haraja  Rao. — Tributes  to  the  late  Herman  Ould,  In¬ 
ternational  Secreury  of  P.E.N. 

Integrity.  VI:  1,  2,  3. — “Dedicated  to  the  task  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  new  synthesis  of  religion  and  life  for  our 
times.” 

Journal  of  Arts  and  Letters.  III:2. — A  New  Critique 
of  the  New  Critics,  Teresa  Ann  Doyle,  O.S.B.;  The 
Two  Captivities  of  Marcel  and  Berdyaev,  Harold  H. 
Watts. 

Literary  Amateur.  1:4. — Richard  Fetters  on  Eliot 
and  Pound. 

Meanjin.  X:2. — ^Edgar  Levy  on  Expressionism  and 
Cubism;  The  New  Zealand  Writers’  Conference,  Vance 
Palmer;  R.  T.  Sussex  on  Gide. 

Measure.  11:4. — Robert  M.  Hutchins’  farewell  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  students  of  the  University  of  Chicago; 
The  Origins  of  Romance  Literature  in  the  Light  of 
Recent  Discovery,  Ramon  Mcnendez  Pidal;  Albert 
Beguin  on  Gide. 

Mexican  Life.  XXVII  :9. — Popular  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Herbert  Cerwin. 

The  Middle  East  Journal.  V:4. — God  of  Abraham 
in  the  State  of  Israel,  M.  Z.  Frank. 

The  Modern  Language  Forum.  XXXVI  :3— 4. — Gio¬ 
vanni  Pascoli  as  Playwright,  Giovanni  Cecchetti;  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  McClain  on  A.  von  Droste-Hulshoff’s  Die 
Judenbuche. 

The  Month.  CXCILlOlO,  1011. — Mounier,  Marx¬ 
ism  and  Man,  Frederick  C.  Copleston;  Wordsworth 
Unqualified,  T.  S.  Gregory. — Mind  and  Heart  in 
Pascal,  Alexandre  Durand. 

The  Norseman.  IX:5,  6. — Norse  Folk-songs  and 
Melodies,  Else  Marie  Bodin. — Johan  H.  Langaard  and 
Edith  Hoffman  on  Edvard  Munch. 

Partisan  Review.  XVIII  :6. — American  Fiction  and 
American  Values,  William  Barret. 

The  Periodical.  XXIX:234. — Holmes  and  Watson, 
S.  C.  Roberts. 

PMLA.  _LXVI:6. — "Pygmalion”:  Bernard  Shaw’s 
Dramatic  Theory  and  Practice,  Milton  Crane. 

Quarterly  Review  of  Literature.  VI  :3. — Selection  of 
poetry;  prose  by  Meyer  Liben;  Act  II  of  Stevie  Guy. 

Queen’s  Quarterly.  LVIII:3. — J.  H.  Trotman  on  the 
Festival  of  Britain  1951. 

Renascence.  IV:  1. — Joyce,  Aquinas,  and  the  Poetic 
Process,  Herbert  Marshall  McLuhan;  The  Plays  of 
Mauriac,  Fernand  Vial;  The  Religious  Position  of  Paul 
Valery;  Frederick  Heer  on  Reinhold  Schneider;  The 
World,  the  Novel,  and  Bruce  Marshall,  W.  Gore  Allen; 
Technique  in  Undset’s  Medieval  Novels,  N.  Elizabeth 
Monroe;  The  Demoniacal  in  Gide,  Warren  Carrier. 

The  Russian  Review.  X:4. — The  Lost  Dostoevsky 
Manuscripts,  Rene  Fueloep-Miller;  The  Soviet  Intelli¬ 
gentsia,  Jay  W.  Stein. 

Science  &  Society.  XV:4. — Notes  on  the  New  Chi¬ 
nese  Culture,  Israel  Epstein. 


The  Sewanee  Review.  LIX:4. — Cleanth  Brooks  on 
Faulkner’s  Absalom,  Absalom;  [D.  H.]  Lawrence  and 
the  Quixotic  Hero,  Thomas  Greene. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  L:4. — Bayard  Taylor 
and  Browning’s  "Holy  Vitus,"  Raymond  Himclick- 
The  Tragic  Design  of  "Absalom,  Absalom!,”  Walter 
Sullivan. 

Southwest  Review.  XXXVI :4,  XXXVILl. _ 7^^ 

Coming  Victory  of  Liberty,  Albert  Gucrard;  Blind 
Baggage,  Brenham  to  Guthrie,  Roy  Temple  House.— 
Stories  by  William  Goyen,  David  C.  Dejong,  John 
Watson. 

Thought.  XXVI:  102. — A  Maritain  Anthology  on 
Art  and  Poetry;  History  and  Poetry.  Decline  of  the 
Historical  Concrete,  Malcolm  Mackenzie  Ross. 

The  Twentieth  Century.  CL:898. — Bernard  Wall’s 
report  on  the  Venice  Congress  of  the  Societc  Euro- 
peenne  de  Culture. 

The  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  Vll:3. — The  Soviet  In¬ 
terpretation  of  Ukrainian  Literature,  Clarence  A.  Man¬ 
ning. 

United  Nations  World.  V:10,  11,  12. — Half  the 
World  Is  Illiterate,  Curt  L.  Heymann. — Joachim  Joes- 
ten  discusses  the  Principality  of  Liechtenstein. — Father 
Christmas  Circles  the  Globe,  Betty  Stones. 

The  United  States  Quarterly  Book  Review.  VII  :3. — 
Selection  from  books  published  April-June  1951,  topi¬ 
cal  arrangement,  index,  directory  of  publishers. 

The  Virginia  Quarterly  Review.  XXVII  :4. — Kather¬ 
ine  Mansfield  and  Her  Russian  Master  (Chekhov), 
Joseph  Warren  Beach. 

VOKS  Bulletin.  No.  67. — The  Problem  of  Socialist 
Realism  in  Music,  I.  Nestiev;  I.  Vostryshev  on  Saltykov- 
Schedrin. 

Western  Review.  XVI:1. — Fifteenth  Anniversary  Is¬ 
sue.  Criticism  and  the  Little  Mags.  Eliseo  Vivas. 

The  Window.  No.  3. — Reprint  from  Wake  and 
I  magi. 

World  Review.  Nos.  32,  33,  34. — A  Man  of  ‘the 
Thirties,'  Geoffrey  Grigson. — A  Letter  from  Vienna, 
Michael  Swan. — Maurice  Cranston  on  philosopher 
Ludwig  Wittgenstein. 

Various  Languages 

Litterair  Paspoort.  VI:50. — Jan  Vermeulen  on  Jac¬ 
ques  Prevert. 

Divagando.  XVIII  :449. — Article  on  Calabria. 

Filosofia.  11:4. — La  vita  etica,  Giuseppe  Capograssi; 
L’idea  di  progresso:  mito  e  problema,  Michelangelo 
Ghio. 

vita  e  pensiero.  Sept.,  Oct.  1951. — L’Assunzione 
nella  poesia,  Benvenuto  Matteucci. — Poetica  del  tempo 
nostro,  Maria  Sticco. 

Vinduet.  V:8,  9. — Ny  Ibsenlitteratur,  Francis  Bull; 
"Victor”  kontra  Gide,  Carl  Johan  Elmquist;  Streiftog 
gjennom  to  forfatterskop,  Einar  Oestvedt;  Krititke 
misgjerninger,  Eiliv  Eide. — Niels  Chr.  Br0gger  on 
Graham  Greene;  S.  F.  Engelstad  on  Sigrid  Undset's 
book  on  Sainte  Cathrine;  C.  F.  Prytz  on  recent  Scandi¬ 
navian  poetry. 
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Kultura.  9/47,  10/48,  11/49. — Jozcf  Lobodowski 
on  Negro  poetry  and  his  translation  of  an  anthology 
from  the  Spanish. — Przeciw  poetom,  Witold  Gom- 
browicz;  Zbigniew  Matccki  on  the  attitude  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Vienna  towards  books  and  liberty  of  opinion; 
Jozef  Czapski  on  Russian  writer  AleksieT  Remizov. — 
Czeslaw  Milosz  on  the  crisis  of  world  poetry. 

Boletim  Bibliogrdfico  Agir.  111:1. — carlos  Drum¬ 
mond  de  Andrade,  Roberto  Alvim  Correa. 

Revista  de  Historia.  11:7,  8. — A  IdealizafSo  de  Roma 
t  a  sua  aceitafao  pelos  Cristaos  (II),  Pedro  Moacyr 
Campos. — A  Imprensa,  o  Incundbulo  e  a  emana'pafao 
do  Livro  Impresso,  Nice  Lecocq  Muller;  Em  torno  de 
Lidz  XIV.  Considerafoes  a  propSsito  de  um  livro 
recente,  Eduardo  d’Oliveira  Franca. 

Revista  de  Portugal.  XVI  :98,  99,  100. — O  Tratado 
internacional  da  Ortografia  luio-brasileira,  Jose  da  Si 
Nunes. — Ortografia  e  Gramdtica  de  um  Doutor  em 
Filologia  Portuguesa,  lose  de  Si  Nunes. — Curiosidades 
lingmsticas  dentro  e  fora  do  Portugues,  Augusto  Mo¬ 
reno;  Questoes  etimologicas ,  Jose  Pedro  Machado. 

"OC.”  X:13,  14. — Short  story  by  Carles  Camproux. 
—Essay  on  lyricism  by  Gumersind  Gomila. 

Ord  och  Bild.  LX:7,  8,  9. — Correspondence  between 
Nathan  Sfklerblom  and  Erik  Axel  Karlfeldt. — Korn- 
munarden  Strindberg,  Stellan  Ahlstrom;  Hjalmar  Gull- 
berg  och  Johannes  Edfeldt.  En  studie  i  parallellitet , 
Carl  Magnus  von  Seth. — Karl  Asplund  on  Francis 
jammes;  Carl  Bratli.  En  dansk.  Humanist,  K.  Schmidt- 
Phiseldeck;  Klassikern  Par  Lager l^vist,  Erik  Hdrn- 
strom;  Dihtarna  bring  det  dansande  bordet,  Hans 
Lindstrom. 

Uulti-lingual 

The  American-German  Review.  XVIII:1,  2. — 
Schuricht's  Virginia-German  Weebly,  Dieter  Cunz. — 
Weihnachten  bei  Theodor  Storm,  Gertrud  Storm. 

Bibliothbque  d’Humanisme  et  Renaissance.  XIII  :3. — 
Rabelais,  de  Billon  and  Erasmus,  M.  A.  Screech;  Fran¬ 
cois  Ruchon,  E.  Droz  on  Jean  de  Sponde. 

Bulletin  for  Libraries  {Bulletin  h  I’intention  des 
Biblloth^ques).  V:I0,  11,  12. — ^UNESCO  communica¬ 
tions. 

Comparative  Literature.  III:3. — A  Symposium  on 
Realism,  arranged  by  Harry  Levin.  Introductory  study 
by  compiler,  articles  on  Realism  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  America. 

Culture.  XII  :3. — Guy  Sylvestre  on  the  French  Ca¬ 
nadian  novel;  Biologie  et  humanisme,  Fernand  Seguin. 

Erasmus.  IV:11-12,  13-14,  15-16,  17-18.— Re¬ 
views  of  recent  scholarly  works  in  various  languages 
by  internationally  known  experts. 

Etudes  Germaniques.  VI:3— 4. — ^Issue  in  homage  to 
Edmond  Vermeil  on  the  occasion  of  his  retraite,  24 
scholarly  contributions  by  his  colleagues,  friends  and 
smdents. 

The  French  Review.  XXV:  1,  2. — Marcel  Ayme  ou 
Le  bon  sens  paradoxal,  Claude-Henri  Marcel;  Saint- 
Exupery's  " Citadelle Maxwell  A.  Smith. — Andre 
Gide:  A  post-mortem,  John  J.  Spagnoli;  Balzac  as 
Business  Man,  C.  F.  Zeek. 

The  German  Quarterly.  XXIV:4. — Fashions  in  Lan- 
gMge,  Mario  A.  Pei;  Eva  C.  Wunderlich  on  Bcrnt  von 
Heiscler. 


Hispania.  XXXIV:4. — Emilia  Pardo-Bazdn's  Con¬ 
cept  of  Spain,  Ronald  Hilton;  Ricardo  Palma  and  the 
"Tradiciones  Peruanas,"  Sturgis  E.  Leavitt;  Gabriel 
Mird’s  "Figuras  de  la  Pasion  del  Senor,”  Albert  Brent. 

Hispanic  Review.  XIX :4. — Lx>s  ultimos  ahos  de 
Unamuno.  "San  Manuel  Bueno"  y  el  Vicario  Saboyano 
de  Rousseau,  Antonio  Sinchez  Barbudo. 

International  P.E.N.  Bulletin  of  Selected  Boobs.  11:2. 
— The  Literature  of  Modern  Spanish-Speabing  Ameri¬ 
ca,  George  Pendle;  Afribaans  Literature,  Louis  Lock¬ 
hart  Kriel. 

Janus.  No.  5. — “Cahiers  dc  la  Jeune  Pocsie  fran^aise 
et  americaine.”  From  a  Boob  about  Boobs  (2nd  part), 
Henry  Miller;  M.  Sartre  and  Liberty,  Daniel  Mauroc. 

Latinoamerica.  111:34,  35,  36. — Fermentos  y  sinto- 
mas  de  renovacidn  en  el  pensamiento  economico  con- 
tempordneo,  F.  Vito;  De  Bergson  a  Tomds  de  Aquino, 
J.  M.  Gallegos  Rocafull. — Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz, 
C.  H.  dc  la  Pena. — Significacion  filosSfica  de  B.  Rus¬ 
sell,  I.  Quiles. 

Mithra.  1951:1,  2. — “Cahiers  Littcraires  et  Artisti- 
ques  Franco-Suisscs-Allcmands.” 

The  Modern  Language  Journal.  XXXV:6,  7. — An¬ 
tonio  Machado,  autor  teatral,  Manuel  H.  Guerra;  Por¬ 
tuguese  Literature  in  Recent  Years  (1948—1950),  Ger¬ 
ald  M.  Moser;  Notes  on  Bibliography  of  the  Italian 
Novel,  D.  Vittorini. — A  Cultural  Linb  Between  Nine¬ 
teenth-Century  Germany  and  the  Arbansas  Ozarbs, 
Clarence  Evans. 

Monatshefte.  XLIII:6,  7,  8. — Hebbels  "Gyges  und 
sein  Ring,"  Walter  Naumann;  Felix  M.  Wassermann 
on  Grillparzcr’s  Bruderzwist;  Die  Legende  vom  Armen 
Heinrich,  Arno  Schirokaucr;  The  Churchmen  in  Stif- 
ter‘s  "Witibo,"  George  C.  Schoolfield. — Arthur  Schnitz- 
ler’s  Range  of  Theme,  Frederick  J.  Beharriell;  Irony 
and  Belief  in  Thomas  Mann's  "Der  Erwdhlte,"  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  McClain;  Heinrich  Schneider  in  memoriam 
Karl  Victor. — Visual  Expression  of  Musical  Sound  in 
Rilbe’s  Lyric  Poetry,  Robert  R.  Brewster;  Wiechert 
Bibliography,  Siegfried  B.  Puknat. 

Revue  de  Litterature  Comparee.  XXV:4. — Goldsmith 
en  France  au  XVllH  sibcle,  Carl  P.  Barbier;  Un  disciple 
de  Gourmont:  Richard  Aldington,  Dcryk  Mossop; 
Charles  du  Bos  et  Henry  James,  Georges  Markow. 

Romance  Philology.  V:l,  2-3. — lus  stylistique, 
Charles  Bruncau;  Ramon  Menendez  Pidal  and  the 
"Romancero,"  Ruth  House  Webber. — Nouvelles  re- 
cherches  sur  le  "Viaje  de  Turquia,"  Marcel  Bataillon; 
Maria  Rosa  Lida  de  Malkiel  on  Ernst  Robert  Curtius’ 
Europdische  Literatur  und  lateinisches  Mittelalter. 

Schweizer  Beitrage  zur  Allgemeinen  Geschichte. 
(Etudes  suisses  d'histoire  generate.  Studi  svizzeri  di 
storia  generate.)  Vol.9. —  Die  Entwicblung  des  Staaten- 
systems,  Werner  Naf;  David  Lubin  (1849—1919):  Un 
pionnier  de  I’organisation  Internationale,  Sven  Stelling- 
Michaud;  Critical  studies  on  Guglielmo  Ferrero  by 
Aldo  Dami  and  Luc  Monnier. 

Schweizerisches  Gutenbergmuseum  (Musee  Guten¬ 
berg  Suisse).  XXXVII :3. — Walter  Vinassa  on  Frans 
Maserccl. 

Trivium.  IX:3. — ^Leo  Spitzer’s  interpretation  of 
Morike’s  poem  Auf  eine  Lampe;  Gcrda  Zeltner  on 
Marcel  Jouhandeau’s  L’arbre  de  visages;  Tra  igitur 
e  il  "Coup  de  des,"  Mario  Luzi. 
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Vida  Hispdnica.  V:3. — Imprestones  de  la  novela 
modema  americana,  H.  V.  Livermore. 

W  elt-Spiegel.  No.  49.  —  Deutsch-Ameril^amsche 
Literatur,  Peter  M.  Lindt. 


Other  Publications  Regularly  Received 

Allemagne. — The  Amateur  Bool(  Collector. — The 
American  Swedish  Monthly. — Annals  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States. — Anzeiger  des  Oesterreich- 
ischen  Buch-,  Kunst-  und  Musikjdienhandels. — Auf- 
bau  (New  York). 

Borsenblatt  fiir  den  deutschen  Buchhandel  (A). — 
Le  Bonhomme  Froissart. — Books  of  the  Month. — 
Biichergilde  (Frankfurt  a.M.). — Biichergilde  (Zurich). 
— Biicherschiff. — Le  Bulletin  Federaliste. 

Cahiers  des  Amis  de  Han  Ryner. — Cahiers  Laennec. 
— La  Classe  de  Francois. — colloquium. — Congress 
Weekly-— Contacts. — The  Continental  Trade  Bulletin. 
— Current  Literature. 

Dokumente  (Frankfurt  a.M.). 

The  Eastern  Quarterly. — Elite. — Espaha  Libre. — 
Europa. — Europa-Archiv. 

France- Ammque. — Le  Fureteur. 

The  Gadfly. — Die  Gegenwart.—Guilde  du  Litre. 

Information  et  Riposte. — Integrity. 

The  Jewish  Way. 

The  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London  Times  is¬ 
sued  a  large  Fiftieth  Anniversary  number  comprising 
a  historical  survey  and  a  selection  from  the  criticisms 
publbhed  during  the  half  century.  The  first  article, 
of  considerable  length,  relates  the  details  of  its  early 
years  and  is  a  veritable  encyclopedia  of  authors’  names, 
dates,  book  titles,  and  literary  events.  The  titles  of 
the  subsequent  articles  read  like  a  history  of  literanire, 
but  the  critical  texts  are  lively  and  provocative,  as  in¬ 
teresting  today  as  the  day  they  were  first  published. 

It  is  always  with  a  pang  of  regret  that  we  learn 
of  the  passing  of  a  periodical,  as  if  it  were  a  friend. 
Henry  Regnery  Co.  of  Chicago  has  announced  that 
Vol.  n.  Number  4  (November  1951)  of  Measure  was 
the  last  issue  which  would  appear. 

The  Revue  de  Suisse  is  a  new  publication  which 
came  into  existence  to  serve  the  literary  interests  of 
the  French-speaking  Swiss.  As  such  it  fills  a  gap  in 
the  literary  life  of  their  diversified  country.  It  is  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  from  11,  Fusterie,  Geneva,  and  the 
price  b  2.50  Sw.  fr.  per  copy.  The  directeur-gerant 
b  M.  I.  Grunberg  and  the  redacteur  en  chef  b  M.  Gil¬ 
bert  Trolliet  Thb  periodical  publbhes  only  texts  that 
have  not  previously  appeared.  We  have  received  the 
first  four  numbers,  dating  from  October  1951,  and 
note  with  pleasure  that  there  b  a  wealth  of  interesting 
material:  criticbm,  fiction,  poetry,  literary  notes  and 
reviews,  to  mention  only  a  part. 


Die  Kommenden. 

Leben  und  Umwelt. — Die  Lesestunde. — Lettres  du 
Monde. — Das  literarische  Deutschland. — Literdrni  No- 
viny. — Lithuanian  Bulletin. 

mes  fiches. — Mexican  Life. — Mundo  Hispdnico. _ 

The  Muslim  Sunrise. 

Neues  Abendland. — Neues  Europa. — Die  Neue  Ge- 
sellschaft. — Die  Neue  Zeitung. — The  New  Central 
European  Observer. — Nos  Amis  les  Litres. — Les  Nou- 
velles  Litteraires. — Now  £r  Then. 

L’Observateur. 

La  Pensee  Franfaise. — People’s  China. — Predica. _ 

The  Progressive. — Publisher’s  Weekly. 

La  Quinzaine. 

The  Record. — Revista  de  la  Escuela  de  Jurispru- 
dencia. — The  Rubicon. 

Das  Schweizer  Buch  {Le  Litre  Suisse,  ll  Ubro 
Svizzero).  —  Schweizer  Biicherbote.  —  Schweizer 
Biicher-Zeitung. — Der  Schweizer  Buchhandel  {La  Li- 
brairie  Suisse). — Spectator. — Stechert-Hafner  Book 
News. 

The  Torch. — Le  Travailleur. 

Vbersee-Rundschau.  —  The  Ukfttinian  Bulletin. — 
L’Unique. 

Voga. 

Die  Weltbiihne.  —  World  Affairs  Interpreter. — 
Writers’  Digest. 

U  If 

We  are  listing  for  the  first  time,  in  this  issue,  Boletin 
del  Instituto  Caro  y  Cuervo,  published  three  times  a 
year  in  Bogoti  under  the  direction  of  Sr.  Jose  Manuel 
Rivas  Sacconi,  whose  offices  are  in  the  National  Li¬ 
brary.  Number  VI  :3  states  the  Institute’s  own  estimate 
of  its  function:  “It  might  be  questioned  whether,  in 
a  people  of  widespread  illiteracy,  the  existence  of  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  culture  like  the  Instituto  Caro  y 
Cuervo,  which  may  seem  extravagant  and  unnecessary 
luxury,  b  justified.  .  .  .  The  Instituto  Caro  y  Cuervo 
b  a  source  and  a  storehouse  of  the  national  culture,  a 
superb  dam  which,  gathering  together  the  streanu  of 
Colombian  hbtory  and  life,  must  irrigate  the  prombing 
fields  and  produce  energy  for  all  the  undertakings  of 
civilization,  education,  science  and  technology.’’ 

Interesting  reading  b  offered  in  bsue  XVIII  :30  of 
Congress  Weekly,  entirely  devoted  to  comment  on 
present-day  Jewish  writing.  Particularly  instructive 
articles  are  Fact  and  Fiction  in  Jewish  Letters,  by  Harry 
Essrig,  Jewish  Critics  in  America,  by  Charles  I.  Glicks- 
berg,  and  Literature  of  a  Vanished  World  (the  Jewries 
of  Eastern  Europe),  by  Naomi  Ben  Asher. 

A  newcomer  to  the  field  of  periodicals  is  Mensaje  of 
which  we  have  received  Vol.  1,  No.  2  (November 
1951).  It  b  published  in  Santiago,  Chile,  under  the 
direction  of  Alberto  Hurtado  Cruchaga,  S.J.  Its  sub¬ 
scription  price  b  $4  a  year.  The  purpose  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  b  to  present  “el  mensaje  cristiano  frente  al 
mundo  de  hoy.’’ 
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Dialogues,  issued,  under  the  able  direction  of  Guy 
Michaud,  by  the  Institute  of  French  and  Romance 
philology  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  Istanbul,  more 
f},an  makes  up  for  a  somewhat  erratic  periodicity  by 
a  wealth  of  solid  offerings.  Published  in  French,  these 
cahiers  are  highly  recommended  reading  for  the  lit¬ 
erary  historian  and  student  of  world  letters.  The  Janu¬ 
ary  1951  issue  b  almost  entirely  devoted  to  a  thorough 
and  very  timely  discussion  of  the  problems  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  novel,  in  a  fine  dbplay  of  scholarly  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  methode  genetiqur  and  critique  in¬ 
terne.  Particularly  rewarding  and  representing  a  db- 
tinct  contribution  is  the  section  Autour  des  “'Faux- 
fdonnayeurs,”  a  must  for  any  student  of  Gide  and  the 
current  transmutation  of  the  novel  as  a  genre.  The 
structural  analysis  of  Gide’s  work  is  competently  con¬ 
veyed  through  such  stimulating  articles  as  Genhe  des 
"Faux-Monnayeurs,”  L’art  de  la  fugue,  and  Mor- 
phologie  des  "Faux-Monnayeurs ,”  co-written  by  Guy 
Michaud  and  Paul  Burgui^re,  and  supplemented  by  a 
snidy  Syntaxe  des  "Faux-Monnayeurs,"  by  Siiheyla 
Bayrav.  Other  articles  investigate  aspects  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  novel  in  the  writings  of  Hermann  Hesse  and 
Julien  Green,  while  the  section  titled  Structures  deals 
with  Balzac’s  Phe  Goriot,  Voltaire’s  Candida  and  Ner¬ 
val’s  Aurelia.  From  this  first  encounter  it  seems  im¬ 
perative  that  Dialogues  be  better  known  and  widely 
circulated  among  scholars  of  all  countries. 

Armas  y  Letras  makes  its  contribution  to  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  quadricentennial  of  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Mexico  in  its  issue  of  September,  1951.  At 
the  top  of  the  first  page  in  red  letters  are  the  following 
words:  ‘‘Fundacion  de  la  Universidad  de  Mexico,  Pri- 
mcra  de  America,  1551-1951,”  There  is  also  an  article 
on  the  documents  pertaining  to  the  founding  of  the 
university. 

While  we  have  been  priding  ourselves  on  having 
reached  our  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  we  pause  to  sa¬ 
lute  with  humility  a  confrere  which  has  been  in  ex- 
btence  twice  that  long.  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly, 
published  at  Duke  University,  reviews  in  its  January 
1952  issue  a  long  and  admirable  career  in  the  scholarly 
periodical  field  {Fifty  Years  of  Liberalism  and  Learn¬ 
ing,  William  B.  Hamilton). 

Amerique  Frangaise  b  a  broad-minded  “revue  d’art 
et  de  littirature”  which  has  been  published  in  Mon¬ 
treal  since  1941,  and  which  endeavors  to  reflect  “la 
culture  fran^abe  qui  existe  sur  le  continent  am^ri- 
cain.”  For  a  time  it  appeared  every  month,  but  since 
1948  it  has  been  a  quarterly.  A  cumulation  in  a  single 
volume  covering  the  years  1948  and  1949  carries  con¬ 
tributions  by  such  varied  talents  as  Robert  Choquette, 
Germaine  Gu^vremont,  Anne  Hebert,  Scraphin  Marion, 
Raymond  Tanghe,  Harry  Bernard.  Its  directrice  is 
Corinne  Dupuis  Maillet. 


Wort  im  Gebirge.  Schrifttum  aus  Tirol.  Josef  Lcit- 
geb.  Hermann  Lechner,  Friedrich  Punt,  eds.  Inns- 
bruck-Wien.  Tyrolia.  Vols.  I,  II,  III.  1949-1951. 
Among  the  Vienna  intelligentsia  of  liberal  complexion 
in  the  days  of  the  Empire,  the  Tyrol  was  suspected 
of  clerical  obscurantism  and  was  known  as  “das 
schwarze  Landl.”  Yet  Ludwig  Picker’s  long-lived  Bren¬ 
ner,  which  Karl  Kraus  called  the  only  readable  Ger¬ 
man  periodical  (with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  hb 
own  Facl(el)  was  evidence  that  that  judgment  was  a 
little  severe.  It  is  remarkable  that  Brenner  maintained 
its  intellectual  level  even  during  its  last  year,  although 
it  became  more  and  more  the  exponent  of  the  Catholic 
life  philosophy.  Perhaps  this  was  to  be  expected,  since 
the  Catholic  view  of  life  and  the  world,  when  it  has 
an  element  of  tolerance  and  humanism,  by  its  very  uni¬ 
versality  excludes  narrowness  and  hundred-per  cent 
regionalism. 

Since  the  passing  of  that  admbable  publication,  the 
Wort  im  Gebirge  volumes  have  taken  over  its  work. 
They  are  characterized  by  an  extraordinary  cosmopoli¬ 
tanism  that  goes  well  with  Heimatliebe,  which  b  in 
no  sense  a  child  of  the  stubborn  cult  of  Blut  und 
Boden.  The  reader  who  looks  here  for  the  unsenti¬ 
mental  sentimentality  of  Heimatl^unst  will  be  badly 
disappointed. 

The  verse  of  Guido  Hold-Rock  and  Josef  Leitgeb, 
Gertrud  Fussenegger’s  profound  paper  on  Thomas 
Mann’s  Dol^tor  Faustus,  and  the  distingubhed  studies 
of  Eduard  Lachmann  and  Josef  Leitgeb  on  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Georg  Trakl  compare  favorably  with  the 
contents  of  the  most  pretentious  publications;  especial¬ 
ly  notable  b  the  prevailing  serious  simplicity  of  these 
papers,  which  never  show  a  trace  of  snobbishness. 

Wort  im  Gebirge  must  be  thanked  for  its  intensive 
treatment  of  the  great  poet  Trakl,  whose  symptomatic 
significance  for  German  lyricism  in  general  seems  not 
to  have  had  sufficient  attention.  Trakl’s  poignant  and 
beautiful  landscape  of  speech  and  dreams  thoroughly 
deserves  this  affectionate  treatment,  which  is  more  in 
place  than  much  of  the  current  excessive  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  Rilke.  And  in  other  respects  the  volumes 
maintain  an  astonishingly  high  standard.  The  short 
stories  should  be  commended  also. 

Here,  in  the  “darkest”  province,  it  appears  that  the 
slavery  of  the  Hitler  years  was  only  an  interregnum, 
and  that  the  nobility  of  the  German  spirit  has  not 
been  extinguished.  Ernst  Waldinger 

Skidmore  College 

Another  newcomer  to  our  Periodicals  section  b 
Cuaderno  del  Taller  San  Lucas,  a  bi-monthly  under 
the  dbection  of  Pablo  Antonio  Cuadra  and  published 
in  Managua,  Nicaragua.  Indianbm  b  its  dominant 
note  and  there  is  a  pleasing  variety  of  material:  criti¬ 
cal  studies,  verse,  art  (especially  painting  and  ceramics), 
folklore,  and  book  reviews.  Numerous  illustrations  add 
interest. 
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French:  Literature 

Armand  Caraccio.  Stendhal.  L’homme  et  I'oeuvre. 
Paris.  Boivin.  1951.  204  pp.  300  fr. — Realist  by  nature, 
aristocrat  in  taste,  always  in  pursuit  of  an  elusive 
happiness. 

Simon  Hornstein.  Marl{  Twain.  La  jaillite  d'un 
ideal.  Paris.  Lacoste.  1950.  185  pp.  450  fr. — Mark 
Twain  as  purveyor  of  the  American  spirit. 

French:  Fiction 

Claude  Boncompain.  Chacun  tue  ce  qu’il  aime.  Paris. 
Albin  Michel.  1951.  253  pp.  375  fr. — ^Into  the  un¬ 
healthy  atmosphere  created  by  a  patient,  his  mother, 
and  his  nurse,  creep  pity,  love  and  murder. 

Carlo  Coccioli.  Le  del  et  la  terre.  Lucien  Colonna, 
tr.  Paris.  Plon.  1951.  334  pp.  495  fr. — Italian  original 
reviewed,  B.A.  25:1,  p.  29. 

Marcel  Falmagne.  Gisile  aux  mains  nues.  Bruxelles. 
Office  de  Publicite.  1951.  127  pp.  66  Bel.  fr. — Five 
stories  dealing  with  art,  love,  faith,  marriage,  death. 

Marie  Mauron.  Le  quartier  Mortisson.  Paris.  Plon. 
1951.  319  pp.  390  fr. — Reissue  of  a  book  which  made 
its  author  known;  contains  the  charm,  poetry,  and 
good  humor  of  rich  and  full  living. 

Lron  Oleggini.  L’epreuve  du  feu.  Paris.  Lutece. 
1951.  249  pp.  550  fr. — An  adolescent  plumbs  the 
depths  of  affiection  for  another  boy  and  for  a  girl;  is 
burned  to  death  with  the  girl. 

Pol  Quentin.  Destins  ironiques.  Montreal.  Chante- 
cler.  New  cd.,  1950.  149  pp. — Compact  short  stories 
(32)  in  which  Fate  is  the  unseen,  dominant  actor. 

Fritz  von  Unruh.  Ce  n’est  pas  encore  la  fin.  Yvan 
GoII,  tr.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1951.  630  pp.  850  fr. — Eng¬ 
lish  version  reviewed,  B.A.  22:4,  p.  420. 

French:  Verse 

Albert  Britsch.  Les  Gemeaux  sont  au  Capricorne. 
Paris.  Lacoste.  1951.  27  pp. — ^Tender,  sympathetic 
verses;  short  lines,  definite  rhythm,  rhyme. 

Rodric  Norman.  Viens — Ungot.  Malines.  C.E.L.F. 
1951,  1950.  39,  22  pp. — Symbolist  poems  by  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  for  whom  French  is  a  second  mother-tongue. 

French:  History  and  Biography 

Francois  Charles-Roux.  Thiers  et  Mehemet-Ali.  Paris. 
Plon.  1951.  334  pp.  495  fr. — Political  and  diplomatic 
difficulties  involving  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Turkey,  1838- 
41. 

Maurice-Ch.  Renard.  Rochamheau.  Uherateur  de 
V Amerique.  Paris.  Fasquelle.  1951.  219  pp.  300  fr. — 
The  long  career  of  the  last  general  of  the  monarchy 
and  first  Marshal  of  the  Revolution. 

W.  H.  Wolff.  Histoire  de  Belgique  en  Timbres- 
Poste.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicite.  1951.  81  pp.  +  4 
plates.  50  fr. — ^Twenty  centuries  of  Belgian  history 
evoked  through  significant  stamps. 


French:  Sociology  and  Psychology 

F.  Nourissier,  A.  Pillepich.  Enracinement  des  im- 

migres.  Paris.  Bloud  &  Gay.  1951.  240  pp.  360  fr. _ 

The  human  aspects  of  the  problem  of  enradnement 
(not  assimilation)  of  3  million  foreigners  in  France; 
economic  immigrants,  political  refugees,  and  North 
Africans. 

Rene  Porak.  L'dme  chinoise.  Paris.  Flammarion. 
1950.  284  pp.  425  fr. — Possible  title:  “Rambling 
Thoughts  of  a  French  Professor  Who  Spent  Most 
of  His  Time  in  Shanghai.’’ 

French:  Miscellaneous 

Hippolyte  Honorc.  70  plans  de  sermons  pour  eglises 
paroissiales.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1951.  163  pp.  300  fr. 
— Liturgical  calendar,  outline  of  sermons  with  2  or  3 
main  ideas,  scriptural  allusions  but  no  textual  refer¬ 
ences. 

Jean  Chardonnet.  L'economie  mondiale  au  milieu 
du  XX^  siMe.  Paris.  Hachette.  1951.  405  pp.,  ill.  750 
fr. — Presents  changes  occasioned  by  World  War  II, 
deuiled  study  of  U.  S.  economy;  section  on  Soviet 
area,  one  on  Western  Europe. 

Paul  Desachy,  ed.  Les  cahiers  du  Colonel  Girard. 
1766-1846.  Paris.  Plon.  1951.  x  +  320  pp.  600  fr.— 
New  light  on  historical  events,  military  campaigns, 
and  a  soldier’s  life;  from  a  century-old  MS. 

German:  Literature 

Wilhelm  Dilthey.  Das  Erlehnis  und  die  Dichtung. 
Lessing,  Goethe,  Holderlin,  Novalis.  Gottingen.  Van- 
denhoeck  &  Ruprecht.  12th  ed.  307  pp.  13.80  dm. — A 
classic  in  literary  history;  according  to  Herman  Nohl, 
still  “die  beste  Einfiihrung  in  Wesen  und  Schaffen 
unserer  grossen  deutschen  Dichter.” 

Henry  von  Heiseler.  Ausgewdhlte  Werl(e  in  einem 
Bande.  Dusseldorf.  Rauch.  1949,  342  pp.  12.80  dm. — 
Selected  writings  of  a  German  who  claimed  Russia 
also  as  a  cultural  fatherland.  Edited  by  son. 

Rudolf  Lutz.  S.  T.  Coleridge.  Bern.  Francke.  1951. 
122  pp.  9.50  Sw.  fr. — “His  poetry  as  an  expression  of 
ethical  consciousness.’’  Published  in  the  Schweizer 
Anglistische  Arhdten  series. 

Don  Juan  Manuel.  Die  Geschichte  vom  Grafen  Lu- 
canor  und  vom  wohlhewanderten  Patronio.  Joseph 
Freiherr  von  Eichendorff,  tr.  Ludwig  Klaiber,  ed.  Frei¬ 
burg  i.Br.  Herder.  1950.  238  pp. — Uses  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  1840;  adds  an  essay  on  Don  Juan  Manuel 
and  his  work,  a  bibliography,  and  notes  on  the  50  tales. 

Aus  der  Romanstrasse.  Ein  Almanach.  Miinchen. 
Desch.  1950.  244  pp.  +  68  plates. — Selections  from 
Desch  authors,  with  recent  pictures  and  brief  biogra¬ 
phies. 

Helmut  Wocke.  Holderlins  Christliches  Erbe. 
Miinchen.  Leibniz.  1949,  122  pp. — Deals  with  the 
interpenetration  of  Christian  and  pagan  traditions  and 
with  Holderlin’s  other  religious  concepts. 
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i  German:  Fiction 

Heinrich  Boll.  Der  Zug  war  punktlich.  Opladen. 
Middlchauvc.  1949.  145  pp. — German  soldier  return¬ 
ing  to  Lemberg  from  the  front  with  two  companions 
meets  a  girl;  next  day  all  four  die. 

\  Pred  Denger.  Tuch  in  fremden  Betten.  Hamburg. 

Hamburger  Kulturverlag.  1950.  308  pp.  9.80  dm. — 
The  degradation  of  the  young  people  of  postwar  Ger¬ 
many. 

Ventura  Garcia  Calderon.  Peruanische  Gesichte. 
Otto  Albrecht,  Elisabeth  Bebber,  trs.  Basel.  Schwabe. 
1951,  163  pp.  4.50  Sw.  fr. — Contemporary  Peru,  seen 
I  by  one  of  its  best  present-day  poets;  good  translation; 

published  in  the  Sammlung  Klosterberg  “European 
'  (sic!)  Series.” 

Erich  Maria  Remarque.  Drei  Kameraden.  Miinchen. 
Desch.  1951.  448  pp.  16.80  dm. — Another  best  seller 
by  the  author  of  Im  Westen  nichts  Neues,  finally  avail¬ 
able  to  readers  in  Germany. 

J.  F.  Vuillcumier.  Keines  schlief  in  dieser  Nacht. 
Bern.  Gute  Schriften.  1950.  45  pp. — The  objects  in  a 
pastor’s  study  tell  the  story  of  his  love  for  a  very  young 
girl  whom  he  feels  he  should  not  marry. 

German:  Verse 

Alexander  Lenard.  Asche.  Rom.  The  Author.  1949. 
71  pp. — An  unconvincing  attempt  at  Gedankenlyrik^. 

Alexander  Lenard.  Die  Leute  sagen.  Rom.  The  Au¬ 
thor.  1949.  25  pp. — Juvenile. 

German:  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Joachim  Beckmann.  Die  l^irchliche  Ordnung  der 
Taufe.  Stuttgart.  Evangelisches  Verlagswerk.  1950.  55 
pp.  2.10  dm. — Address  to  a  group  endeavoring  to 
establish  a  fixed  order  and  rule  for  baptism. 

Nikolai  Berdjajew.  Existentielle  Dialel{ti](  des 
Gdttlichen  und  Menschlichen.  Bernhard  Foss,  tr. 
Munchen.  Beck.  1951.  vii-J-196  pp. — One  of  the  latest 
works  of  the  late  Russian  historian  and  philosopher. 
French  original:  Dialectique  existentielle  du  divin  et  de 
I’humain. 

Karl  Friz.  Die  Stimme  der  Ostl^irche.  Stuttgart. 
Evangelisches  Verlagswerk.  1950.  175  pp.  7.20  dm. 
—Pays  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  Eastern  Church; 
looks  toward  closer  union  with  it. 

Friedrich  Heiler,  ed.  Das  neue  Mariendogma  im 
Lichte  der  Geschichte  und  im  Urteil  der  Oel^umene. 
Basel.  Ernst  Reinhardt.  1951.  160  pp.  7.50  Sw.  fr. — 
Critical  voices  of  doubt  and  protest  from  various 
Catholic,  Protestant,  Orthodox  and  Anglican  theolo¬ 
gians  on  the  Assumptio  dogma. 

Kirchliches  Jahrhuch.  1945—1948.  72—75  Jahrgang. 
Gutersloh.  Bertelsmann.  1950.  483  pp. — Confessions 
of  war  guilt  made  by  self-appointed  penitents  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  German  Church. 

Richard  Pattee.  Die  religiose  Frage  in  Spanien.  James 
Schwarzenbach,  tr.  Zurich.  Thomas.  1950.  62  pp.  1.50 
Sw.  fr. — Relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Spain  with  minority  Protestant  groups. 

Kurt  Plachte.  Der  Heilige  Weg.  Tubingen.  Reichl. 
1950.  332  pp.  12  dm. — An  exegesis  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John  holding  that  our  age  must  choose  Christ 
or  Antichrist. 


George  Santayana.  Die  Christusidee  in  den  Evan- 
gelien,  Luise  Laporte,  tr.  Munchen.  Beck.  1951.  268 
pp.  15  dm. — One  of  the  great  philosopher-poet’s  major 
critical  essays.  American  original:  The  Idea  of  Christ 
in  the  Gospels  or  God  in  Man. 

Helmut  Schoeck.  "Nietzsches  Philosophie  des 
"Menschlich-Allzumenschlichen.”  Tubingen.  Mohr. 

1948.  128  pp.  8.40  dm. — A  dissertation  attempting  to 
find  the  real  Nietzsche,  chiefly  from  the  works  of  his 
middle  period  and  from  his  historical  views. 

Ernst  Steinbach.  Anweisung  zum  Leben.  Tubingen. 
Reichl.  1950.  382  pp. — Man  should  live  to  serve  God, 
elevating  himself  above  the  ills  of  the  world. 

Hans  Werthmiiller.  Der  Weltprozess  und  die  Ear- 
ben.  Stuttgart.  Klett.  1950.  183  pp.  6.80  dm. — Uses 
colors  to  explain  by  analogy  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe. 

German:  Memoirs 

Hermann  Heimpel.  Die  halbe  Violine.  Eine  Jugend 
in  der  Residenzstadt.  Stuttgart.  Koehler.  1949.  280  pp. 
9.80  dm. — School  days  in  Munich,  1910-20. 

D.  Sales  Hess,  O.S.B.  Dachau,  eine  Welt  ohne  Gott. 
Niirnberg.  Sebaldus.  2nd  ed.,  1948.  240  pp. — From 
the  closing  of  the  Miinsterschwarzbach  cloister  in  May 
1941  to  the  end  of  the  armed  action  and  the  release  of 
the  surviving  victims  of  Dachau. 

Hildegard  Springer.  Es  sprach  Hans  Fritzsche. 
Stuttgart.  Thiele.  1949.  335  pp.  6.90  dm. — Experiences 
of  a  moderate  Nazi  who  became  a  political  prisoner 
in  Moscow  and  successfully  defended  himself  at  Nurn- 
berg. 

German:  Travel  and  Geography 

Walter  Staub.  Grundriss  einer  allgemeinen  Wirt- 
schafts-  und  Handels-geographie.  Basel.  Ernst  Rein¬ 
hardt.  1951.  336  pp.,  ill.  8.80  Sw,  fr. — Well  docu¬ 
mented  reference  work  with  up-to-date  statistical  data, 
informative  tables  and  illustrations. 

Richard  Katz.  Kleinode  der  Natur.  Diamanten, 
Orchideen  und  Kolibris.  Erlenbach-Ziirich.  Rentsch. 

1949.  240  pp.  12.50  Sw.  fr. — Devoted  to  Brazil.  A 
section  on  each  of  the  items  in  the  subtitle. 

L.  W.  Rochowanski.  Unser  Land  mit  unseren 
Augen.  Wien.  Oesterreichische  Buchgemeinschaft. 
1949.  196  pp. — A  poetic  travelogue  about  beautiful 
valleys,  churches,  barnyards,  old  country  inns,  com¬ 
mon  folk. 

Margarete  Schmidt-Schiitt.  Arztin  auf  Haiti.  Berlin. 
Herbig.  New  ed.,  1950.  304  pp.  +  16  plates.  9.80 
dm. — The  beauties  and  difficulties  of  life  in  the  tropics 
related  by  a  doctor  who  practiced  her  profession  in 
Haiti. 

German:  Miscellaneous 

Heinz  Kahler.  Wandlungen  der  antil(en  Form. 
Munchen.  Bruckmann.  1949.  80  pp.  +  52  plates.  18 
dm. — Evolution  of  classical  art  in  architecture  and 
sculpture  with  reference  to  aesthetic  literature  of  the 
Hellenistic  age. 

Karl  Klingspor.  Vber  Schonheit  von  Schrift  und 
Druc^.  Erfahrungen  aus  funfzigjdhriger  Arbeit.  Frank¬ 
furt  a.M.  Schauer.  1949.  155  pp.  18  dm. — By  a  master 
of  the  technique  of  bookmaking. 
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Herbert  A.  Quint.  Porsche.  Der  Weg  eines  Zeitalters. 
Stuttgart  Steingriiben.  1951.  307  pp.  +  20  plates. 
13.50  dm. — The  life  history  of  a  famous  automobile 
constructor  projects  the  history  of  50  years  of  tech¬ 
nology. 

Florens  Christian  Rang,  Bernhard  Rang.  Goethe’s 
"Selige  Sehnsucht.”  Freiburg.  Herder.  1949.  32  pp. 
2.80  dm. — Dialogue  composed  by  son  from  father’s 
homiletic  essay  interpreting  Stirb  und  Werdel 

Arthur  Stein.  Die  Prafehten  von  Agypten  in  der 
romischen  Kaiserxeit.  Bern.  Francke.  1950.  248  pp. — 
Ph.D.  thesis  published  in  the  Dissertationes  Bernenses 
Series  (1:1). 

Spanish:  Fiction  and  Drama 

Joaquin  Gantier.  Divorcio.  Sucre,  Bolivia.  Escuelas 
Grihcas  Salesianas.  1950.  22  pp. — Abandoned  wife 
makes  sacrifices  to  bring  up  her  two  children  well, 
then  husband  returns  and  unsuccessfully  attempts  to 
take  them  from  her. 

Arturo  Laguado.  El  Gran  Guihol.  Bogoti.  Espiral. 
1950.  59  pp.  $1.80  m-n. — A  somewhat  implausible 
and  complex  play  set  in  the  framework  of  a  circus. 

Mauricio  Magdaleno.  Cabello  de  Elote.  Mexico. 
Stylo.  1949.  264  pp. — Feminine  infidelity  versus  mas¬ 
culine  constancy;  set  within  the  social  framework  of 
Cirdenas’  land  program. 

Juan  Marin.  Cuentos  de  viento  y  agua.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Nascimento.  1949.  239  pp.  $65  m-n. — Fourteen 
stories  dealing  with  the  hardships  of  Chilean  miners 
and  with  the  struggles  of  seamen  and  airmen  with 
the  elements. 

Manuel  Mendez  Ballester.  Isla  cerrera.  Mexico. 
Diana.  11th  ed.,  1949.  283  pp. — An  ambitious,  ideal¬ 
istic  lad  encounters  toil,  hardship,  and  failure  in  the 
early  years  of  European  civilization  on  the  island. 

Bias  Millin.  La  Virgen  caraqueha:  Bolivar.  Dios  y 
Diablo:  Otros  cuentos  frivolos.  Caracas.  Avila.  1950. 
340  pp. — A  novelette  with  an  ironical  twist,  five  dia¬ 
logues  showing  popular  reaction  to  Bolivar,  short 
stories  ranging  from  picaresque  to  psychological. 

Mario  Monteforte  Toledo.  La  cueva  sin  quietud. 
Guatemala.  Minuterio  de  Educacion  Publica.  1949.  269 
pp. — Fifteen  stories,  modernistic  in  style,  sketch  the 
life  and  people  of  Central  America. 

Juan  Jose  Morosoli.  Muchachos.  Montevideo.  Ciuda- 
dela.  1950.  137  pp.  $2  m— n. — Source  is  author’s  own 
childhood;  set  in  Minas  between  1910  and  1914. 

Francisco  de  Paula  Rendon.  Sol.  Inocencia.  Medellin. 
Secreuria  de  Educacion  Publica  de  Antioquia.  1949. 
152  pp. — Sol:  young  girl  of  frail  body  and  generous 
spirit,  who  dies  early;  Inocencia:  similar  theme  in  rural 
setting;  artistic  description  of  regional  mores. 

Pedro  Prado.  Alsino.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento. 
5th  ed.,  1951.  290  pp.,  ill. — New  edition  of  the  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  a  stylist  and  philosophical  novelist  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  First  published  in  1920;  long  out  of  print. 

Ram6n  Rubfn.  La  loca.  Guadalajara,  Mex.  Con  el 
Autor.  N.d.  393  pp.  $8  m-n. — Progressive  degenera¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  character,  Teresa. 

J.  M.  Sanz-Lijara.  Caonex.  Buenos  Aires.  Ameri- 
calee.  1949.  348  pp.  $15  m— n. — A  Dominican  student 
batdes  with  love  and  his  study  of  law. 


Arcadio  Zentella  Priego.  Perico.  M^ida.  Editorial 
Yucatanense.  4th  ed.,  1950.  xxix+191  pp.  $11  m-n. 
— The  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  young  'Tabascan  and 
hb  beloved  under  the  oppression  of  their  cruel  amo' 
first  publbhed  in  1884. 

Spanish:  Verse  and  Poetics 

Dimaso  Alonso.  La  lengua  poetica  de  Gongora.  /. 
Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cientfficai. 
1950.  230  pp.  45  ptas. — A  reprint  of  the  1935  edi¬ 
tion;  apparently  few  corrections. 

Alfonso  Camin.  Apolo  y  las  rosas.  Mexico.  Con  el 
Autor.  1950.  221  pp.  $15  m-n. — Evokes  classical  and 
Renaissance  themes. 

Spanish:  Essays 

Rosario  Castellanos.  Sobre  cultura  femenina.  Mexico. 
Fuensanta.  1950.  127  pp. — Holds  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  feminine  culture;  draws  conclusions  based 
largely  on  theories  of  misogynous  writers. 

Armando  Maria  y  Campos.  Un  ensayo  general  sobre 
el  teatro  espanol  contemporaneo  visto  desde  Mexico. 
Mexico.  Stylo.  1948. — Minutiae  about  actors,  drama- 
tbts,  entertainers,  reprinted  with  article  by  Lub  Fer- 
nindez  Ardavin. 

Spanish:  History  and  Biography 

Ramon  Diaz  Sinchez.  Guzman,  elipse  de  una  am- 
bicion  de  poder.  Caracas.  Minbterio  de  Educacion. 
1950.  611  pp.  16  plates. — Relates  anecdotes,  coven 
the  careers  of  the  Guzmin  father  and  son;  18th  to 
late  19th  century;  documented. 

Jose  Gumilla,  S.J.  El  Orinoco  ilustrado.  Constantino 
Bayle,  ed.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  N.d.  xxiv+519  pp.  30 
ptas. — Life,  customs,  languages,  religious  beliefs  of 
the  tribes  among  whom  this  missionary  worked,  de¬ 
scription  of  geography,  advice  to  other  missionaries. 

M.  Munoz  Tapia.  8  dias  perdidos  en  la  montaha. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1950.  163  pp. — An  experi¬ 
enced  Chilean  mountain  climber  reports  his  thoughts 
and  experiences  while  lost  for  a  week  after  a  successful 
attempt  to  scale  Mt.  Tupungato. 

Angel  Rubio.  Panama:  Monumentos  histSricos  y 
arqueoldgicos.  1.  Mexico.  Institute  Panamericano  de 
Geografia  e  Hbtoria.  1950.  121  pp.,  ill.  $12.50.  m-n. 
— Some  Indian  relics;  post-invasion  monuments  (16th 
century  to  present). 

Pedro  Sarmiento  de  Gamboa.  Viajes  al  Estrecho  de 
Magallanes  (1579-1584).  2  vols.  Angel  Rosenblat, 
Armando  Braun  Mcnendez,  eds.  Buenos  Aires.  Emcc^. 
1950.  xlvii+355  pp.  -j-  2  maps,  507  pp. — In  simple 
and  vigorous  style  Sarmiento  relates,  as  an  acute  ob¬ 
server  and  objective  chronicler,  two  voyages  of  Ma¬ 
gellan  to  the  Straits. 

Spanish:  Public  Questions 

Joaquin  Cano  Jiuregui.  La  carestia  de  la  vida. 
Mexico.  Ruta.  1951.  37  pp.  4*  33  plates. — Simple  text 
illustrated  by  drawings  by  Enrique  G.  Sosa  informing 
workers  how  consumers’  cooperatives  can  help  them. 

La  empresa  electrica  de  Guatemala,  S.A.  Un  pro- 
blema  nacional.  Guatemala.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn 
Publica.  1950.  157  pp.,  ill. — Monopolbtic  development 
of  power  plants  by  U.  S.;  statistics  and  photostats  of 
documents. 
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Spanish:  Text  and  Reference  Books 

Anuario  Bibliogrdfico  Puertorriqueno.  1949.  Gon- 
alo  Velizqucz,  comp.  Rio  Piedras.  Biblioteca  de  la 
Universidad.  1951.  83  2-col.  pp.— Topical  list  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  articles  published  in  Puerto 
Rico  in  1949. 

Jesiis  Goytortiia  Santos.  lJuvta  roja.  Donald  Devenish 
Walsh,  ed.  New  York.  Appleton -Century-Crofts.  1949. 
195  pp-  Sl-90. — Action-packed  story  of  the  Huerta 
revolt  against  Obregon  edited  to  lure  students  of 
Spanish  to  a  reading  knowledge. 

fos^  Simon  Diaz.  Bihliografia  de  la  literatura  his- 
pdnica.  Vol.  II.  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de  Investi- 
^ciones  Cientlficas.  1951.  387  pp.  $4.25  (u.s.) — 
Various  bibliographies  including  theme  and  place, 
pseudonyms;  indexes  of  authors,  places,  libraries,  and 
subjects.  Vol.  I:  see  B.A.,  25:3,  p.  275. 


Spanish:  Miscellaneous 

Luis  Alberto  Acuna.  Rejranero  colomhiano.  Bogoti. 
Espiral.  2nd  ed.,  1951.  168  pp.  $3.50  m-n. — 1,000 
proverbs,  glossary  of  Colombian  words,  introduction 
distinguishing  different  kinds  of  dichos,  interesting 
variants. 

Henry  Adams.  La  educacidn  de  Henry  Adams,  Al¬ 
fonso  Teja  Zabre,  tr.  Mexico.  Botas.  1951.  511  pp. 
$1.30  (u.s.). — ^Translation  by  a  historian,  lawyer,  and 
litterateur  of  the  autobiography  of  a  Puritan  aristocrat, 
published  in  1906. 

Abel  Alarcon.  Cuadros  de  dos  mundos.  La  Paz, 
Bolivia.  Gisbert.  1950.  161  pp. — Guide-book  for  world 
travelers,  giving  personal  reactions  and  anecdotes, 
quoting  from  poetry  and  plays,  and  illustrated  with 
pictures  taken  by  author. 

Juan  Eduardo  Cirlot.  Ontologia.  Barcelona.  Dau  A1 
Set.  1950.  54  pp. — Epigrammatic  observations  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  existence. 

Paul  Claudel.  ParticiSn  de  mediodta.  Angel  J.  Battis- 
tessa,  tr.  Buenos  Aires.  Emecc.  1951.  215  pp.  $18 
m-n. — Competent  translator,  who  is  also  a  literary 
ffitic,  includes  lengthy  introduction  and  notes  on  the 
theme  of  the  play.  Biblical  sources,  others’  critical 
comment. 

Mauricio  Magdaleno,  Antonio  Acevedo  Escobedo. 
El  museo  LSpez  Velarde.  Mexico.  Ruta.  1951.  13  pp. 
— Two  short  essays  on  the  acquisition  of  Lopez  Ve¬ 
larde’s  birthplace  for  a  museum. 

Ios6  Antonio  Perez-Rioja.  El  humorismo.  Barcelona. 
Salvat.  1949.  168  pp. — Attempts  to  synthesize  all  pre¬ 
vious  concepts  of  humor  in  the  western  world;  defi¬ 
nitions  by  notable  authorities. 

Luciano  Rottin.  El  problema  de  la  vivienda.  Buenos 
Aires.  Con  el  Autor.  1950.  118  pp. — Inadequate  hous¬ 
ing  conditions  in  Argentina,  construction  costs,  high 
rentals;  proposes  expansion  of  credit  facilities,  im¬ 
portation  of  materials,  etc. 


English:  Literature 

Percival  Cundy,  tr.  Spirit  of  Flame.  A  Collection  of 
the  Worlt^s  of  Lesya  U\rainlia.  New  York.  Bookman 
Associates.  1950.  320  pp.  $5. — The  poetry  of  a  frail, 
invalid  girl  who  possessed  intense  spiritual  vigor. 


Paul  Eluard.  Selected  Writings.  Lloyd  Alexander,  tr. 
Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions.  1951.  218  pp.  $3.50. 
— Prefaces  by  Claude  Roy,  Louis  Parrot,  and  Aragon; 
poems  in  French  and  Englbh  from  each  of  Eluard’s 
books. 

English:  Fiction  and  Drama 

Hjalmar  Bergman,  Par  Lagerkvist,  Stig  Dagerman. 
Scandinavian  Plays  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Henry 
Alexander,  Llewellyn  Jones,  trs.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Prince¬ 
ton  University  Press  (New  York.  American-Scandi- 
navian  Foundation).  1951.  195  pp.  $3. — ^Three  Swed¬ 
ish  dramas;  introduction  by  Alrik  Gustafson  com¬ 
menting  on  the  dramatists  and  fitting  the  plays  into 
the  proper  background. 

Other  Englebert,  Katherine  Woods,  tr.  The  Wis¬ 
dom  of  Father  Pecquet.  New  York.  McKay.  1951.  217 
pp.  $3. — Incidents  and  little  dramas  in  the  life  of  a 
priest  in  a  small  village  of  the  Ardennes. 

English:  Education  and  Pedagogy 

Method  of  Teaching  Foreign  Languages.  Lubbock, 
Texas.  Texas  Technological  College.  1950.  12  pp.,  ill. 
— Use  of  pictures  and  tape  recorder  in  beginning  lan¬ 
guage  classes. 

Robert  Ulich.  Crisis  and  Hope  in  American  Educa¬ 
tion.  Boston.  Beacon  Press.  1951.  xiv  +  235  pp.  $3.75. 
— Inquiry  concerning  secondary,  higher,  and  adult  edu¬ 
cation;  conclusion:  we  neglect  both  thinkers  and  doers. 

Aubrey  Albert  Zellner.  Education  in  India.  New 
York.  Bookman  Associates.  1951.  272  pp.  +  8  plates. 
$3.50. — Survey  of  education — or  the  lack  of  it — in 
Lower  Ganges  area,  1858-1947;  suggestions  for  future. 

English:  Miscellaneous 

Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe.  Goethe’s  Zuleil^a. 
Aurelia  Grether  Scott,  tr.  Paris.  The  Translator  (New 
York.  Stechert-Hafner).  1951.  53  pp.  $1.25. — Prefaced 
by  an  interpretation  of  the  Westdstlicher  Divan  and  of 
Goethe’s  attachment  for  Marianne. 

Ross  S.  Carter.  Those  Devils  in  Baggy  Pants.  New 
York.  Appleton-Century-Crofts.  1951.  xii-4-299  pp.  $3. 
— Daring,  hard-boiled  but  intimate  account  of  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division  by  one  of  the  three  survivors  of  a 
platoon. 

Pietro  Campo.  Glimpses  of  a  New  Horizon.  New 
York.  William-Frederick  Press.  1951.  58  pp.  $1.25. — 
A  Methodist  clergyman  advocates  a  society  centered 
around  a  national  bank  (no  investments),  individual 
responsibility,  community  cooperation. 

Catalogue  of  Pan  American  Union  Publications  in 
English,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French.  Washington, 
D.  C.  Pan  American  Union.  1951.  28  pp. — Illustrated 
topical  list  of  publications  covering  cultural  and  voca¬ 
tional  subjects. 

Mercer  Cook,  ed.  An  Introduction  to  Haiti.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Pan  American  Union.  1951.  vii-f-150  pp., 
ill. — Haiti’s  history,  geography,  problems,  and  achieve¬ 
ments  discussed  by  some  of  her  most  prominent  writers. 

Roscoc  R.  Hill.  American  Missions  in  European 
Archives.  Mexico.  Instituto  Pan  Americano  de  Geo- 
graffa  e  Historia.  1951.  138  pp. — Broad  outline  of  re¬ 
search  done  by  individuals,  states,  etc.,  results  achieved; 
location  of  original  documents  and  reproductions. 


